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HOME, FROM TUB ABOLITION OP THE DECEMVIRATE, B.C. 443, TO THE 

DEATH OF CAMILLUS, B.C. 860. 

The Commonwealth of Rome was now restored to 
its former condition, under consuls and tribunes of the 
people ; and the same spirit of contention between the 
patricians and the commonalty was revived ; interrupted, 
and at times suspended, as before, by inroads of the 
Italian states, the JBqui, Volsci, and Sabines; perpetu- 
ally subjected, but returning anew to the contest on 
every opportunity. The chief object for which the 
people at this time contended, was to have Plebeians 
admitted to the consulship, and allowed to intermarry 
with patricians. At one time they so far prevailed as to 
suspend the consulship, and elect military tribunes in 
their stead : this revolution lasted only a few months, but 
was very frequently afterwards resumed. In B.C. 438, 
the Censorship was first established. The proposal for 
this new office originated with the consuls ; who, observing 
that much confusion was growing in the state from no 
census having been taken for seventeen years, and un- 
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willing to borthen themselves with this additional doty, 
proposed to elect two magistrates, with the title of Cen- 
sors, who should every five years namber the people, and 
take an account of their effects. It was not foreseen 
either by the senate or people, to what a height of power 
this office might grow, and no opposition was made to 
it. Papirius and Sempronius, who had been consuls, 
were chosen the first censors : but no sooner was the 
censorship established as a distinct magistracy, than the 
censors began to. take upon themselves the reformation 
of manners, under which pretext senators and knights, as 
well as the meanest of the people, became amenable to 
their tribunal. 

In cases of popular tumult or foreign invasion, a dic- 
tator was again frequently chosen, and generally proved 
effectual to the immediate object of his interference. 
The next device of the plebeians was to pass a law 
abolishing the use of white garments. It was customary 
for those who aspired to any office, to show themselves 
to the people on market-days, in habits of extraordinary 
whiteness, paying court to the meanest citizens, shaking 
hands with them, &c. From this they were termed Can- 
didats, or Candidates, from the Latin, candidus, white. 
As this practice had only been used by the nobility, the 
plebeians hoped, by abolishing it, to put an end la the 
arts by which the patricians usually got the votes of the 
poorer classes, in preference to the richer plebeians, for 
those offices to which both were eligible. The law for 
prohibiting the use of white garments was consequently 
passed, in spite of the opposition of the patricians. 
. Among the contenders for liberty against the incroach* 
ing power of Rome, we find at this time the Yeientes 
and Fidenates, also Italian states ; for Rome had yet no 
•onquests and no enemies beyond. Still her power was 
growing as the years advanced. Often endangered, 
often suffering, accession of strength and power was the 
ultimate result of every contest. After the lapse of 
some years, the story of the Agrarian law was revived : 
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but was for a time appeased by the distributtoit amotiif 
the soldiers of the spoils of war ; and a law was now first tn« 
troduced, of maintaining the Roman infantry atthepub^ 
lick expense. Hitherto, all soldiers served at their own 
cost, which to the poorer citizens was often the cause of 
rain to their families. It was now decreed that the in* 
fantry should receive pay, the money to be raised by 
pnblick taxes. This for a time produced entire recon* 
ciliation between the rich and poor. In a very short 
time after, pay was also decreed to the cavalry. 
. In the year BtC, 391, the city of Yeii, after being 
ten years nnsuccessfuUy besieged, was taken by the Ro- 
mans, under Camillus. This was effected by means of 
mines and sappings. The Roman pioneers, divided into 
six companies, relieving one another, the work advanced 
without interruption, and a passage under ground was 
opened to the castle. From this the soldiers sallied out, 
at the same moment that a signal was given to the remain- 
der of the army to assault the walls. In different parties 
tbose^ within attacked the enemy on the ramparts, beat 
down the gntes, and quickly admitted the army into the 
city, where all who resisted were [Sutto the sword. The 
immense booty was in this occasion divided among the 
soldiers: a praotice that ^ seems now to have prevailed 
over the original law of carrying it into the pubiick trea- 
sury. 

. The fame of Camillus was farther augmented by the 
subjection of the Falisci, .another Italian state. The 
affair is thus related. Camillus besieged their capital 
city Faierii, and surrounded it with lines, but so distant 
as to leave space for the citizens to walk without the 
-walls. A man to whom the youth of Faierii were com- 
mitted for education, walking with his pupils without the 
gates, formed the treacherous project of giving them 
into the hands of the enemy, and for that purpose led 
them to the camp. Entered into the presence of Ca- 
millus, he said to him that these were the children of the 
chief nobiUty of the Falisci, and having possession of them^ 
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the Roman might make what terms he pleased. Cma^ 
ijlusy struck with terror at this act of treachery, ordered 
bis lictors to strip the wretch, and furnish the youth with 
Tods to drive him back into the city. In consequence 
of this act of justice, the Falisci sent a deputation to 
Camillus to treat fo^ a surrender of the city, satisfied, as 
they stated in their address, that they could not live more 
happily than under the dominion of a people so just and 
generous. An alliance was consequently entered into, 
Camillus demanding only theexpensesof the war; much 
to the dissatisfaction of his troops, who had anticipated 
the rich plunder of the city. 

The unpopularity of this renowned general increased 
with his successes. On occasion of the taking of Veil, 
be had offended the prejudices of the people by appear-* 
ing at his triumph in a chariot drawn by four milk white 
horses, his face painted with vermillion. White horses^ 
since the expulsion of the kings, had been allowed only, 
to Jupiter and the sun; and the statues of the gods wove 
commonly painted with vermillion. This therefope wad 
construed into affecting divine honours, and gave coosi-* 
derable offence ; augmented now by the disappointment 
of the troops in the pillage of Falerii, It was never 
difficult to find accusers to an unpopular leader. CaU' 
illus was charged with applying certain spoils to his ow» 
use ; and rather than endure the insult thus offered him, 
went into voluntary banishment: leaving the city deprived 
of its greatest and only efficient protector. 

Hitherto, as we have stated, the contests of the rising: 
commonwealth had been confined to the Italian states,^ 
in near vicinity to the territories of Rome ; a number of 
cities and kingdoms which she had successively subdned^ 
but bad been forced to wage perpetual war to keep 
in subjection. A new and foreign enemy now appeared 
upon the field: a nation of whom, not having before 
spoken of them in our view of history, we must give 
some account, as they will not claim a history of their 
own, till after the date of the Christian era. 



Like most other people* the Gauls make their first 
appearaoce in history as a nation already populous and 
powerful, without any authentic relation how they became 
so. The nations of the world had now increased in every 
direction, and the whole of Europe probably was peo* 
pled, though its civil history is confined to the territories 
of Greece and Rome : the term barbarian comprising all 
beside. From the slight accounts we have, it appears 
that Gaul was anciently divided into three parts ; Gallia 
Belgia, reaching from the British Channel to the Seihe ; 
Gallia Ceitica, comprising the country between the 
Seine and the Garonne to the Alps ; and Gallia A.qui- 
tanica, between the Garonne, the Pyrenees,. and the 
Western Ocean. Before this period the Celtee, or in- 
habitants of Gallia Geltica, had several times crossed the 
Alps, and entered Italy. The object of these rude in- 
cursions was to find new settlements for their superfluous 
population: the invading party took possession of the 
first ground they could seize, and there remained. In 
this manner the Gauls, or Celtse, bad first settled them- 
selves in Bohemia and Bavaria, afterwards in Piedmont 
and Lombardy, and later still in the territories now be- 
longing to Venice, in Bologna and Ravenna. Many 
centuries after this, during the years that Rome was 
occupied with the siege of Veii, the Gauls were again 
heard of as conquering Umbria and Picenum, and be- 
sieging Clusinm, a city of Hetruria, the near neigh- 
bours and allies of the Romans. It does not appear, 
however, that the Romans had any apprehensions of 
these strange conquerors, until called upon by the He- 
trnrians to interfere in their defence. One Brennus 
was then their leader, to whose camp, under the walls 
of Ciusium, the Romans sent three ambassadors to de- 
mand what pretensidns so remote a country as Gaul 
could have to the territories of Hetruria. Brennus 
replied, that all had a right to what they could conquer; 
the only right of possession known to barbarous nations, 
as it appears ; and added, that the Hetruriand^ having 
fi 8 
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more lands than they could ouUivate, . were very mnrcni- 
sonable in not giving up to bim what they did not want; . 
reminding also the Romans of their own invasion of sur- 
rounding states. The ambassadors asked permission to 
enter the besieged city, which being allowed them, they 
headed a sally against the besiegers, and one of them 
slew a Gaul. Hereon Brennus, in resentment, broke 
up the siege of Clusium, and marched towards Rome* 
The inhabitants of towns and villages fled at his ap- 
proach ; but be paused nowhere, alleging that his sole 
object was revenge on the Romans. The commonwealth 
was that year governed by six military tribunes, instead 
of consuls. These hastily led out an army of 40,000 
men; the enemy had 70,000. The Romans, hitherto 
victors every where, fled from this new enemy almost 
without fighting ; numbers were drowned in attempting 
to swim the Tiber, others were slain by the pursuers, 
and some re-entered Rome, to spread alarm and con- 
fusion within the city, never before entered by an 
enemy. 

The day after the battle, Brennus approached the 
walls, and his scouts brought him intelligence that the 
gates were open, and not a Roman was to be seen upon 
the ramparts. The barbarian could not conceive that 
they would thus abandon the city to be pillaged without 
resistance, and fearing an ambuscade, hesitated to enter. 
This gave the Romans time to remove into the Capitol 
all who were able to bear arms, with as much provision 
as could be collected ; and that it might last the longer, 
none were admitted into the place but those who could 
assist in defending it. The old men, women and child-- 
ren, thus abandoned, fled to the neighbouring towns. 
The vestal virgins, having hidden every thing appro- 
priated to the gods, which they could not carry off, 
removed with the sacred fire to Caere, a city of .He- 
truria, where they continued to perform the sacred rites 
of religion. About fourscore of the oldest and most 
illustrious pitizens, among whom some were pontifices. 
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some had been cousals, and some distinguished generals, 
devoted themselves to death by a votv, which the high 
pontiff, Fahius, pronounced in their names. It was the 
belief ia Rome, that by this voluntary devoting of them- 
selves to the infernal gods, reverses were brought upon 
an enemy. To give more solemnity to the sacriGces, 
the venerable victims dressed themselves in their pon- 
tifical, consular and triumphal robes, repaired to the 
forum, and placing themselves in the curule chairs, 
waited the conqueror's approach. 

Brennus, after three days of unnecessary precaution, 
entered the city. He found the gates open, the walls 
without defence^ and the houses without inhabitants. 
Rome appeared a desert; the barbarian still felt uneasy 
in the suspicious solitude, and not without much hesita- 
tion, dispersed his people to pillage the city. Advancing 
himself to the forum with his troops, he was struck with 
the scene that presented itself. The old men, silent and 
motionless as statues, with their magnificent habits and 
serene countenances, seemed like the deities of the 
place, and for a moment arrested with awe the barbarian 
soldiery. One at length, bolder than the rest, ventured 
to touch the beard of a senator, who indignantly struck 
the intruder with his ivory staff. The soldier killed him, 
and the rest were immediately slaughtered. Nothing 
was now spared. All who were concealed in the city 
were dragged forth and slain, fire was set to the houses, 
the temples and publick edifices were demolished, and 
the walls rased to the ground : 363 years from its first 
foundation, nothing was seen on the ground where Rome 
had stood, but hills covered with ruins, and the Capitol, 
surrounded by a barbarian camp. B.C. 385. 

The banished Camillus, meantime, was earnestly occu« 
pied for the benefit of his people, assembling such troops 
as had scattered themselves over the country, aud pre- 
paring to lead them to the relief of the Capitol. This, as 
being still under sentence of banishment, be would not 
however attempt^ till legally recalled. To send a message 
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abnndant spoih, Camillofl uras welcomed with the appet* 
latioo of Romulas, father of his coaatry, and second 
founder of Rome. 

He returned, however, to a city without walls, and with- 
out habitations. The desolation of such a scene, their 
strength diminished by misfortune, and withoutmaterials 
for building, the people much desired to abandon the 
place, and make Veii the future capital of the. country. 
This Camillas and the senate opposed, and with soitie 
difficulty prevailed. Camillns laid down his dictator- 
ship, and new magistrates were chosen. Their first care 
was to collect all the ancient monuments of the civil and 
religious laws that could be found among the ruins. The 
law of the twelve tables, and some of the laws of the 
kings, had been written^ on brass, and fixed up in the 
forum ; and the treaties made with several nations had 
been engraven on pillars erected in the temples. Much 
pains were taken to gather up these precious remains, 
and what could not be found, was supplied from me* 
mory. The pontifices took care to re-establish the re- 
ligious ceremonies, and made a list of lucky and unlucky 
days. All attention was then given to the rebuilding of 
the city. It is related that workmen, digging among 
die ruins, found the augural staff of Romulus untouched 
by the flames : this was esteemed a prodigy, betokening 
that the city would endure for ever. The iBdiles bad 
the direction of the works, and private houses wera 
erected chiefly at the publick expense i but, it is saidt 
with no more beauty or regularity than at the rude be- 
ginning of the great metropolis ; where, even in the days 
of its magnificence, as it is stated, the faults of the original 
plan of building could not be entirely rectified. B. C. 
884. 

The city thus rebuilt, and the government again 
settled, the former state of things was renewed. Ca- 
millos was a third tinie made dictator, for the sup* 
pression of foreign wars; and many years held the 
management of civil affairs in the capacity of militavj 
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tribnne. Another iostance of the severity of Roman 
justice occarred at this time in the death of Manlios, the 
former hero of the capitoL He was among the most 
distiDgaished of Roman soldiers : bat the saperiority of 
Camillus seems to have irritated his ambition, and pro* 
voked him to treasonable practices. Thus instigated, 
though a patrician, he joined himself to the party of the 
people, affected popularity, opposed the proceedings of 
the government, and kept himself perpetually surrounded 
by a crowd of factious citizens. It became necessary 
ior the senate to inquire into his proceedings. A creditor 
had seized a centurion for debt, and was, by sentence of 
law, conveying him to prison, when met by Manlius and 
his seditious party. With many bitter, and reproachful 
words against the oppressions of the rich, Manlius paid 
the debt, and admitted the prisoner among bis guards. 
He reported that the senate, to rob the people, had 
concealed money taken from the Gauls, sufficient to pay 
their debts, and promised to lead them to where the 
treasure was concealed. On these proceedings he was 
summoned before the comitia, and refusing all reply to 
the charges but violence and reproach, was committed 
to prison. The multitude surrounded the doors of the 
prison day and night, threatening to break it open, put 
on habits of mourning, and neglected to cut their hair 
and their beards. Alarmed by these demonstrations, 
the senate thought fit to release the leader; a timidity 
that only gave encouragement to further sedition. At 
the election for the next year, Camillus being chosen a 
fifth time, military tribune, the anger of Manlius kept no 
tiounds. He assembled the factious citizens at his house; 
exhorted them to free themselves ; to abolish all consu- 
lates and dictatorships, and establish an exact equality 
among the members of the republick, selecting a chief 
who would, administer impartial justice to the patricians 
and themselves. It is said that a plot was formed to 
seize the capitol, and make. Manlius king. What proof 
was brought agahist him does not appear ; bat he was 
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agaiii sammoaed before tbe .oomitiay on the customarj 
charge of aspiring to the sovereignty. This being a 
capital crime» the accused appeared to answer it in deep 
mourning ; but the love of liberty prevailmg over the 
ties of bloody neither his brothers, nor any of his rela- 
tions appeared in mourning, as was the custom, to inter- 
cede for him. Nothing prevented/ his immediate con- 
demnation, but the place on. which he stood for trial — 
the Campus Martias, whence his judges could see the 
capitol Manlius had so. lately saved. Moved by this 
circumstance, they several times postponed, for three 
market days, the pronouncing of the sentence. Manlicis 
meantime omitted nothing that could win compassiea 
from his judges. He produced four hundred citizens 
whose debts he had paid, and redeemed them from bon- 
dage. He showed thirty suits of armour, the spoils of as 
many enemies slain in single combat. He was the first 
Roman who won a mural crown, fighting on horseback. 
He bad received eight civic crowns for saving the lives 
of citizens in battle, and had been s^wen and thirty times 
rewarded by his generals for extraordinary valour. He 
had saved in battle the life of Servilius, general of the 
horse. And, above all, he had defended the capitol from 
the midnight attack of the Gauls. To this he frequently 
turned during his pleading, and called on the gods who 
i^esided there for succour. While this place was 
in sight, sentence could not be procured against him 
from .the people: which perceiving, the tribunes de- 
ferred the judgment to another day, and appointed 
the place of assembly in the Peteline wood, whence 
the capitol could not be seen. Manlius was there 
con.demned to be thrown headlong from the rock, 
and sentence immediately executed. The house where 
his cabals were held was razed to tbe ground, and a 
decree passed that no citizen should thenceforth dwell 
on the capitol, lest the position should suggest and facili- 
tate the enslaving of the city. The Manlian family -also 
determined that no member of it should afterwards bear 
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the prsenomen of Marcus. Yet was the hero scarcely 
4ead« but his loss became universally lamented ; and a 
plague that shortly followed was attributed to the wrath 
of Jupiter on his account. 

At a very, advanced age, Camillas was a sixth time 
tribune, and appointed to command against the Yolsci; 
Furius, a younger tribune, being associated in the com* 
mand. Camillus showed some reluctance to engage, 
which th^ troops, instigated by Furius, attributed to age, 
and they insisted on making the attack. Camillas re- 
vised to lead them, and remained with a corps de reserve 
in the camp. The precipitate attack was repulsed by 
the Volsci, and the Romans driven back upon their 
camp. Camillus on learning this disastrous flight, left 
his tent, though greatly indisposed, and led his reserve 
to the gates. He reproached the flying troops with 
seeking shelter in the camp they had lately been so im- 
patient to leave, and refused them admittance till they 
flhould have defeated the enemy. Encouraged and led 
forward by him, the troops again. attacked and defeated 
the Yolsci. It was expected that Camillus would ac- 
cuse Furius before the senate of misconduct, and the 
insulting reproaches he had made him for declining the 
battle : but instead of doing so, the general endeavoured 
to cover his disgrace by choosing him again for his 
colleague. The character of the brave Camillus seems 
to have no stain Upon its greatness. 

Shortly after this a dictator was again demanded 
against the Prasuestini, who had entered the territory 
of Rome. Titus Quinctius, holding that ofiice twenty- 
five days only, took Prseneste, and brought thence the 
famous statue of Jupiter Imperator, which was placed 
a lasting monument of bis glory, between Jupiter Capito- 
linus and Minerva, in the capitol. 
. Camillus became a fourth time and a fifth time dictator 
to repel an incursion of the Gauls, which was quickly 
accomplished ; and to still the factious demands of th« 

plebeians, for which even the dictatorial authority prove4 
VOL. X. o 
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insufficient. A share in the consulship was now the ob' 
ject of contention. The first commotion is said to have 
arisen out of the jealousy of a woman, the daughter of 
Fabiqs Ambustus, a patrician, who being married to a 
rich plebeian, could not endure the superiority of rank 
given to her sister by union with a patrician ; and engaged 
her father to enter into projects for procuring the eleva- 
tion of the plebeians, particularly to the right of being 
elected to the consulship, and the abolition of the mili- 
tary tribuneship. Years of anarchy ensued upon this 
demand, during which Camillus, upwards of fourscore 
years of age, twice assumed the dictatorship, in hope to 
repress the encroachments of the people ; but he could 
restore tranquillity only by yielding to their denmnds* 
The military tribuneship was laid aside for ever, the con- 
sulate was re-established, and the first plebeian consul 
elected in the person of Lucius Sextius. B.C. 362. 

In return for this concession, the people consented 
that a civil magistrate, entitled prsetor, should be elected 
from the patricians. His business was to administer 
justice in civil affairs; the consuls, with whose office 
this had been hitherto combined, being perpetually absent 
with the armies. It was at this time considered the 
second dignity in the state. In the lapse of ages the 
praetors became very numerous ; and as the empire ex- 
tended, praetors were appointed for the provinces. 
Another office also arose at this time. In gratitude for 
restored tranquillity, the great games were to be cele- 
brated in honour of the gods. Hitherto they had lasted 
only three days; on this occasion they were to last four;^ 
wherefore their name was changed from ludimagni, to that 
of Itidi maximi. For some reason the sediles refused 
io make the preparations which it was their office to do, 
on which the young patricians offered to take the charge, 
and it was thence agreed to establish two patrician aedile- 
ships, to be called {zdiles curules, from the ivory chair on 
which they sat, and they were considered of higher rank 
than the plebeian aediles. Their business was to tak4 
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eare of the temples, theatres; games, markets; tribunals 
of justice, and the repairing of the city trails; also to 
prevent the introduction of any novelties into religious 
ceremonies. They examined l^e fables, and pieces 
written for the stage, and seem to have had the censor- 
ship of other writings. To them the generals of armies, 
on their return from the field, delivered the corn and 
provisions taken, as they did the prisoners to the prsstor; 
and the money to the quaestor. 

This arranged, Camillus built the temple he had vowed 
to Concord. It was erected at the public expense, at 
the. foot of the capito), so as to be seen from the forum, 
and the places where justice was administered. The ex- 
cellent Camillus then laid down his last dictatorship, his 
country being at peace, and in quietness within, and 
died the following year. History has given us few cha- 
racters of such unblemished greatness. Camillus is said 
never to have fought without victory, or to have besieged 
a city without taking it : when persecuted by his country 
be cherished no resentment, and only waited the oppor-^^ 
tunity of Teturning to its service. No object appears at 
any time to have actuated him but the public interest; 
and the demands of impartial justice between conflicting 
parties. He repeatedly rescued his countrymen from 
impending danger, composed their differences, and left 
them in security and peace. 

. Mention is at this time made of some remarkable 
modes of superstition existing in Rome. At the period 
of Camillus's death the plague, to a great extent, was 
raging in the city. To stay its ravages the people had 
recourse to an ancient superstition, called lectisternium. 
It was an entertainment made for the gods in their own 
temples, where tables were spread, and beds placed 
round them, on which, after the fashicOi of the Romans, 
they were to recline and eat. The beds were placed 
near the altars, and strewed with leaves and odoriferous 
herbs, as well as the temples; whence the ceremony 
vas called kctisterniump a strewing of a bed. The 
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ttatuea.of Jupiter aod the other gods were laid apaa 
tiiese beds; those of the goddesses being placed on 
ebairs^ after the maoner of the Roman women, Tbis 
project not being saccessful in appeasing the wrath of 
beaven> recourse was had to another of eqaal promise—^ 
the introduction of a new sort of game, called scenid, 
from their being performed on a scene, or stage erected 
in the shade. This is the first mention we have found of 
dramatic performance among the Romans. The actors^ 
dr hiatriones, as they were called, were brought from 
Btmria. They danced upon the stage to the sound of 
the flute, and kept time with motions and gestures, un- 
accompanied at first with any verses or discourse. After'- 
wards the Roman youth mixed jokes and raillery with 
the practice of these foreign dances ; and the amusement 
bccomiog popular, persons Were induced to compose 
Terses for the stage. These were. succeeded by satirenL 
written in verse and set to the flute, to be repeated with 
suitable gesticulation. Some years after the satires 
were converted into regular plays. In Rome, however, 
the profession of an actor was always esteemed infamous, 
and' unworthy ef an honest man. None who acted on 
the «tage were capable of serving in the legions, or bear- 
ing either civil or military employments. They could not 
be incorporated into any tribe, and had consequently no 
right of su^rage. A. senator, if he acted but once, was 
immediately degraded, and a knight forfeited his privi- 
l^^s. An actress was infamous, and included in the 
laws pertaining to common prostitutes. 

The newly«invented games failed, it seems, to pro- 
jHtiate the gods. They were performed on the banks of 
the Tiber, which happening at the time to overflow, it 
was concluded that the remedv was not eflScacious ; and 
recourse was had to another ancient religious ceremony, 
said in former times to have been successfill in checking 
this fearful malady. This was the driving of a nail by a 
dictator, into that part of the wall of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, which divided it from the chapel of 
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Mioenra. The origin of this curious practice seems to 
have been iu the want of numerals^ by which to count 
the years. When this famous temple was built, after 
tbe expulsion of the Tarqnins, wishing to mark the years 
from the first building of the city, and having no cha- 
racters in which to do it, the consuls drove as many nails 
into the walls as they wished to designate years from the 
founding of the city ; and every year afterwards, on the 
ides of September, the chief praetor or consul drove a 
nail into the wall to show the year of his consulship : a 
ceremony afterwards transferred to the dictator, as the 
higher office. At the period of which we are speaking, 
however, this custom had been long disused, and the 
revival of it was prescribed as a means to stay the plague. 
A dictator ^as created for tbe purpose, and with great 
solemnity drove the nail : with what effect on the pesti*' 
lence history has not informed us. 

Observing the condition of tbe Roman republic at this 
period of its history, we find that having waged perpetual 
and successful warfare, increasing in glory and wealth, 
she had gained scarcely any increase of territory ; her 
permanent jurisdiction being confined within six or seven 
leagues of the capital. Her neighbours and allies at 
times submitted, but on every return of domestic sedi- 
tion, took tbe opportunity of throwing off the yoke. 
Perpetual strife between the nobility and people pre- 
vented all permanent conquests ; and we find the Romans 
up to this period, perpetually fighting on the same ground, 
and sabduiog the same enemies. 
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CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE, 
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. SHORT ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 



ESSAY THE FIRST. 



But we attf with open face heholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the satne image, 
from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord* — 
2 Cor. iii. 18. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The time is not long passed — perhaps for the greater 
number, it is not passed now — when some vague idea of 
character made up the whole estimate of religion 
amongst us. A good christian was supposed to be a 
man who paid his debts, loved his family, dealt honoor- 
^ly with 'his neighbours, kept the peace, and carried 
himself amiably and respectably in society ; without any 
consideration what he believed of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, or whether he believed in Christ at all. The 
infidel poet's line was the creed of our people — ** His 
can't be wrong, whose life is in the right.'' But, alas! 
the creed was worse than the axiom. This in the abstract 
is true. For as there is no rule of right but the written 
word of God, no perfect example of right but the exam- 
ple of Christ, he whose life should have been conformed 
to it, could not have been wrong. He had been a chris- 
tian-<— for the will of God is that we believe on bim 
whom he hath . sent ; no man can do it othenyise; and 
none can follow Christ, until born anew, and sanctified 
by his Holy Spirit. But this is not what the poet 
meant, nor what his unconscious copyists mean-^whe- 
ther they be avowed Socinians, or of the thousands who 
are Socinians in heart without being aware of it. These 
aU — -unless they be too polite to use a name to which 
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they attach the idea of cant and vulgarity, or unless the 
enmity of the heart to the gospel of Christ extends itself 
to the very sounding of his name — these pretend to 
think the example of Jesus the only thing necessary to 
be attended to ; the morality of the bible the only: thing 
of importance in it. These to follow and to k^ep, they 
fancy themselves competent, by virtue of power given 
of God at their birth, or some grace imparted at bap- 
tism; or some act of beneficence,^ they scarce know 
what, by which the will is taken for the deed ; and if they 
have not done well, it suffices that they have done the 
best they can. More than this they will not hear or 
heed. If you speak to them of faith, they answer you,, 
that works are better — ^if you show them sin, they 
answer you, that God is lenient, and their hearts are 
good — if you show them Christ, they tell you it is better 
to be like him, than to talk so much about him — if you 
commend to them his disciples — O but they have done so 
and so, they have been sinners, and are consequently hypo* 
crites — if you discommend those who deny him — these 
are most upright, conscientious men, we have no busi- 
ness with what they think. Nay, if we give them the 
book of God itself, they will read none of it and teach 
none of it to their children but the gospels, which they 
idly and falsely conceit to be the practical part of scrip- 
ture. Character, character — (his is the cry with these, 
they will have nothing but character. The men of the 
world cannot be wrong, they are so good — professors of 
religion cannot be right, they are so bad. They will 
judge all by character. Well — we have no objection.. 
It is a scripture test — "By their fruits ye shall know 
them." We bespeak only that the fruit which the 
branches bear, shall resemble that which grew upon the 
root. There shall be no choosing of it by our ta^te, or 
our habits, or the maxims and conventions of society*. 
There shall be no judgment of it, but the judgment of 
God as it is declared in scripture. Then we shall be 
agreed ; and will bespeak from the advocates of moralitj: 
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a favourable reading of our termoDS upon Chiigtiaii 
Character. 

lo just and important opposition io a persnarion 
which virtually sets at nought the sacrifice of Christ, 
makes it needless, makes it vain ; denies the truth of 
scripture, the corruption of man, the nature of sin, and 
the faithfulness of God in that which he has said ; and 
ginks Christianity to a level with Deism, Ifaganism, and 
Mahometanism, which all have a code of morals of their 
own — in just opposition to this virtual Socinianism, our 
evangelical Church has now extensively and successfully 
maintained the incapacity of man, in his natural state, 
to work anything good in the sight of God ; the utter 
condemnation under which he lies to everlasting punish- 
ment ; the necessity of an entire change of heart, a new 
principle, a new nature, before he can enter on the chris* 
tian course, or be rightly entitled christian: and that 
this change does not take place by formal admission' 
into the visible church, but by the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit, given of God as he pleases, of his free 
mercy and for Jesus' sake. For the evidences of such 
a conversion, appeal is made to scripture: they are 
plainly there set forth; repentance towards God, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ are the first ; and it is in- 
sisted that evidence of such a conversion should be 
given, before we concede to any one the name of chris- 
tian, or admit that his life is or can be acceptable and 
pleasing to God, be it as moral as it may. 

Under this scriptural understanding of the christian 
religion, it is of course that conversion should become, 
the prominent object, the theme of the preacher's exhor- 
tation, and the ground of every believer's hope. " Re- 
pent, and be ye converted," is the perpetual command 
— *'' You hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and sins," is the sweet earnest of all good expected at 
the Saviour's hands. This conversion, this change 
of heart, this new birth, as it is in Scripture called, has 
been likened to many things, which - for its suddenness. 
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9oni^mes, and for its entireness it resembles ; all* tm-f 
porting commeocemeEit— a beginning on which all else is 
consequent. To the man who is hereafter to see, it is 
the giving of eyesight, without which he cannot begin to 
see-— to one who is to live, it is awakening from death; 
witbont which the functions of life cannot begin— to one 
who is to serve a new master, it is release from previom 
bond^e, without which he is not free to enter ot^ 
another service. These are the figures used. And be- 
cause all exhortations to serve God, and lead a good 
and christian life, while the heart yet remains iMchanged 
and the spirit unquickened, are utterly unavailing, and 
opposed to this decided character of scripture language, 
'^Kepent, and believe in tbe Lord Jesus Christ" — be^' 
come conscious, that is, of your need of a change, and 
believe that ye can have it only by tbe purchase and the^ 
gift of his redeeming love — is the first exhortation made 
to the sinner; as it is the first thing we each, as sinners, 
dead in trespasses and sins, have to enquire after and to 
kaow if it has taken place within us. 
• Thus, conversion has become much the theme of otaS 
conversation, and the theme of our thoughts, and the 
tfaem^ of our prayers, of our gratitude, and our rejoicing.- 
And with good reason. For we believe, on the words 
afid on the faithfulness of God, that the work he has be*' 
gun he will complete ; and having by his Spirit touched' 
US into life, he will preserve the feeble breath within us/ 
until it grow to immortality. When, therefore, we are 
<9>1iverted to Christ, changed from our native enmity to 
love, we believe that we are saved ; we call God our 
Father, and claim as our privilege the hope of glory : and 
so long as the assurance of this one act of mercy abides 
with us, we feel amid the sins arfd the dangers that sur^ 
round us, no apptehension for' the ultimate issue of our 
travail.* We do well: God is more honoured by our 
confidence than he could be by our doubts, or any de- 
crees of mistrustful, anxious labour with which we might 
hope to relieve them. Nothing, therefore, do we meatt 
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to. say against this holy confidenoe— the sovrce whenco 
all christian character most derive the living principle, 
without which the action of life cannot be carried on*' 
Proportioned, we believe, to the vigour of this princijde* 
will be the action it produces. 

But we have observed a disposition at this time very 
prevalent, not always directly admitted,, but easily come 
at if you question closely, to consider pardon, and* 
safety, and the hope, not very animated, of a future hea- 
ven, as the whole of salvation ; or all of it, at least, that* 
is dispensed to us in this life— -holiness and happiness,- 
the, .blest remainder, being to be waited for till we die** 
To. some, I believe, this is a point of faith ; and they 
would openly contend with us against any such things 
being required, as progressive sanctification, or sanctifi* 
ea&ou at. all, other than is imputed to us from the per-* 
feet merits of our blessed Lord. With the imputed 
righteousness by which we stand justified and« sinless 'in' 
the sight of God, they join an idea of imputed sanctifica- 
tion ; by which, without any change wrought in us, we 
become holy and prepared for bliss, at the same moment 
that we are pardoned and accepted in Christ ; nothing" 
more having to be done by or in us, until the day of our 
union with him. We do not stay- to controvert this 
doctrine, untrue and unscriptural as we believe it to be; 
because for few that have received it, as an examined 
tenet of their faith, there are thousands with whom it is 
an nnoKamiued and unsuspected error, of carelessness 
rmther than of conviction. These we would persuade,- 
without entering into controversy with the determined. 
For the consequence of this base contentedness with an 
unhallowed and unhappy safety, the half of what Christ 
has promised, and that not the better half — for if it rested 
there, it would be utterly unavailing to os ; it would 
have pardoned ns for misery, without making us blessed ; 
it would have sent us from prison with our fetters on, 
and preferred us to a heaven which would not suit ns 
when we come there ^ the little haste for it evinced by 
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p^rsoiig in this condition is a proof of it — the conse- 
qnence of this low estimate of what salvation is, is a life 
and conversation proportionately low, veiy little of en* 
joymenty a stupidity of expectation that scarcely ever 
warms into desire. Heaven's mitasted banquet is spread 
before an appetite that longs not for it, because it has not 
tasted of its sweets. There is no desire for the bride-^ 
groom's coming, because there is no assimilation of cha<- 
racter and feeling, that should make the blest companion* 
ship desirable. Persons know not themselves the cause 
of this wish to delay, though conscious of its existence. 
They say that the love of life is natural to us — or that 
they are not so presumptuous as to be in haste, when 
perhaps they are not fit. But if thereupon you advise 
them to become fitter, by a nearer wait with God, they 
recur to the first principles ; their fitness is of God ; h6 
has promised ; they are redeemed in Christ ; they know 
they are safe. Happy truth ! enough, one would thinks 
to make us long after him as the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks, and lose all care for what may intervene, in 
watchful expectation of his coming. But it does not do so 
in this case. Time loses but little of its importance, earth 
but little of its influence. And this betrays itself in a mode 
of talking, which I think is not so good as it is common 
to good people. A sort of acquiescent self-reproach, 
which makes up its mind to the shame it confesses and 
the falseness it laments, as if sin bad lost its culpability, 
and become a mere misfortune. The expressions are 
after this manner '< Weall care ton much for these things;" 
— •** We all forget God in the business of the world" — 
" We all like our own will better than his" — " We all feaf 
men more than God" — " We all desire the praise of men" 
-^" We all give more thought to temporal than to spiritual 
good," and such like. As if there were no higher state of 
sanctity^ no closer walk with God, or nearer resemUancd 
to his image, than thatihey have attained. And they are 
not pleased, so I have sometimes observed, to be told 
that we do not all foi^get God — that we do not all car» 
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for the things of earth — thgt #e do not all choose our own 
will rather than his — that we do not all valne the praise 
of men, and so on — after anything like the measure in 
which they acquiesce^'-tbat there is a higher and a holier 
walk, not only attainable, but their indispensable duty 
to attain. - If they be high and self-confident spirits, tbey 
dislike and ridicule the holy pretension — ^if they be meek 
and humble, tbey feel this representation a reproach ; 
and perhaps suffer distress of mind, lest you question the 
reality of their principle. For we speak not this of per- 
sons who have not the principle, and excuse «n because 
they love it. These have found the pearl of price; and 
they would not, witb all their faltering, part from it to 
save the life they love, or buy the world they care for : 
but from mis appreciation of its use and beauty, tliey 
have laid it for safety in the casket, when they shonld have 
hung it about their necks, the pride, the ornament^ the 
joy of their existence. 

When man from his state of blissful innocence >in 
Eden fell, the- utmost extent of his forfeiture we kaow 
not. We know not to what condition he would have 
attained, had he remained in obedience; we scarcely 
know what measure, or what manner of bliss it was he 
parted from when he went out of paradise. But weare 
told he was created in the image, and lived in thefavoar 
of God ; and when be sinned, he lost that image, and he 
lost that favour. The death of Christ having repaired, 
the injury that sin has done, and averted from his peo-'^ 
pie all the curse and all the consequence of the fall, has| 
placed them in a condition, not worse, but better than 
that in which they were created. For this it is not enough 
that they be restored ta the favour of God, pardoned 
reconciled, received again. They must be restored t< . 
his image also, else is their sentence not reversed,- theii 
ruin not retrieved. Justly therefore have we said 
that they who rest satisfied in the Jbare and barren hop* 
of being safe for eternity — by which little more is under 
stood than safety from the punishment of hell^ do mean - 
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Ij.^sliniate the Redeemer's work, accept bat tUe balf of 
iviiat he has proposed, and wearily and nnsafely postpone 
the other half, as something infinitely now beyond their 
reach. True, it is beyond oar reach, in the oltimate per- 
fection* Holiness and happiness unalloyed, cannot be 
the inhabitants of a corrupted world, in a yet sinful 
bosom* Sinless perfection cannot be copied from its 
divine original entire, till the soul that is to receive its 
characters has put off mortality. And so are the depths 
of scientific lore beyond the reach of the young inteU 
lect in its first essay to reach them. So are the low 
treasure-houses of the earth, to the miner who begins to 
bore its surface. But is that a reason that he should 
not begin ? Would he ever reach them, if he waited till 
their depths were at once within his grasp ? Rather the 
sooner he begins, and the more hopefully he labours, the 
sooner will the one be learned, and the other rich ; and 
both be gratified in possession of the once impossible 
object of desire. 

So is it, we believe, with the Redeemer*s work. Ho- 
liness and happiness, to be with him and to be like him, 
that blissful consummation, is far indeed beyond the grasp 
of sinful, suffering nature: hope itself «annot compass it, 
for it knows not what it is — "We know not what we 
shall be,'' '* but we know that when he comes we shall 
be like him." From the moment that the favour of God 
is restored to us by the imparting of his Holy Spirit, w^ 
are awakened to a new existence and a better principle 
—it becomes his task, it becomes ours, to retrace on our 
bosoms his obliterated image, to remould us to his likeness, 
to begin the change which can be perfected only in eter^- 
nity. ;4iid let us not believe, as I fear too much it is be- 
lieved, that it signifies not how fast or how slow this work 
proceeds, so it be accomplished in the end. Does it not 
signify that we forego for years on years the measure of 
happiness within our reach { That we withhold from God 
the measure of glory that should be reflected from our 
bosoms? Should we inake so light of the Saviour^s gift, 

▼OL. X. D 
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tm to be in no haste to share it' till we can have it all ?-^ 
iff indeed, we can possess in eternity ;'w bat we have mad« 
no progress towards in time. If any think so/they must 
t^ke all the risk of the adventare. 1 see no secarity.for 
them in the testament of God. T see there, on the con- 
trary, that growth, increase, progression, are the modes 
of expression by which the divine life is spoken of; in- 
creasing in stature, growing into the likeness, going do 
to perfection. These are the figures : they do not cba^ 
racterize that sadden change at death which some . rely 
on.' The first sowing of the seed was a momentary act 
-^he patting in the sickle may be momentary too — ^bat 
it grew not in an hour, it ripens not in a day. Does the 
husbandman, when he comes to reap, expect to find it as 
he left it when he sowed? Or when suns have shone' on 
it in vain, and in vain the waters of heaven descended; 
will it start into perfection under the reaper's sickle i 
These figures which we use are scripture figures, there- 
fore we scarcely need fear to speak unwisely. And 
when we look around us, and see among the number 
whom from an apparent change of principle we believe 
to be the children of God, some advancing rapidly in the 
ways of holiness, becoming every day more like in cha- 
racter to their Lord, seeming every day more detached 
from earth, more intimate with heaven, and more con- 
formed in all things to the Father's will ; while others ap- 
pear to rest where they began, still conning their first 
principles,- wishing and hoping, but nothing the happier, 
nothing the holier for their hopes ; as much at the mercy 
of earth, and as much occupied with life, as if they, had 
nothing better — when we see this, and consider with it 
those parables of our Lord, which speak of the unequal dis- 
tribution of his rewards, by some measurement of previous 
service, we cannot divest ourselves of the apprehension, 
that the place of each one in the Redeemer's kingdom 
may depend on the state in which he dies — I do not 
mean upon his works, what he has done ; that is denied, 
for we are unprofitable all, and can earn of him nothing ; 
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*^but upon his character, what he is — his fitness. to be 
employed io the higher offices of the kiDgdom, bis meet- 
ness to sit next and nearest to his King. We do not 
offer this as certain trath ; but as a probability, which if 
scripture has not asserted, it does not forbid. The sup- 
position can dO'Qs no harm — it may stimulate, to good. 
We presume not to know the rule by which this ine*- 
quality of honour will be. adjudged — there, are last that 
riiall be first, and first that shall be last — ^but it .would 
seem evident those will sit nearest to their. Lord, who 
shall be found likest to himself. . . ' ' 

-' If there be. truth in any thing we have said,, and on 
the degree of progress made in holiness depends, 
possibly, our condition when mortality is put off, cer- 
tainly our .happiness here, and the glory given to the 
Redeemer in. us now, surely it is no unimportant matter : 
we. have chosen for our theme. The time is short. How 

• _ • ■ ' 

short, God only knows — ^but short certainly. The soul 
sinks within us, when we consider and see the little 
way (we have advanced. And our sun, perhaps,. is 
already in the horizon ; or, ere it has reached its noon, 
some untimely blighting seems to have chilled the life, and 
kft.us but little vigour for the task which in our days 
of capability we have done so idly. Or if yet it be not 
so', it were ill to wait till itis : there are mornings of life 
that nei^er.know an evening. Shall we be content when 
Jestts eomes, to take the farthest and lowest place, while 
those who in the external seeming of religion, in know- 
ledge and profession have sate below us here, are bidden 
to^ go up higher? This were indeed to want ambition, 
such as saints may feel. And if not so, the kingdom of 
Christ is already begun within us. The days are lost 
that we delay to claim its freedom and to share its bliss. 
That heaven we anticipate is but the finishing of a bliss 
begun. Every step that we advance in holiness brings 
us nearer to its enjoyment. But we have not tasted of 
it, because we have not reached after it. We have been 
iO occupied with our misery, we have forgotten that there 
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18 bappioeM. We have gased ao long opon oar owa 
ugliness^ we have forgotten the beanty we were bidden 
to transcribe into our bosoms. We have become so 
low, so indolent in the sense of our weakness, we have 
forgotten that in Jesns we have strength for all. 
. How then, for it is time we know, are we to find oat 
€h>d-«-that likeness of him in which we were created, 
tod to which we are redeemed ? In the abstract idea of 
God, there is nothing that humanity can compass* His 
creative power, his disposing wisdom, his unearned 
bounty and resistless vengeance-^these are all we know 
of God ; and these we understand not ; nor could imi- 
tate if we did, for they are the attributes of deity. Bat 
as he has manifested himself to us in the humanity of 
Christ, he has presented us a perfect pattern, by which 
we may know what he would have us be. In propor- 
tion as we resemble it, we shall be holy in his sight; and 
in proportion as we are holy, will be the measure 
of our happiness* If it be but some faint uncerteia 
feature that we catch, graven by his grace upon out 
bosoms, it will be gain in our abundant wretchedness* 
But he has promised more — he has commanded more-^ 
and though of ourselves we can do nothing, we ore to 
act as if we could 'do all. When the artist puts the 
pencil in the pupil's hand, and bids him copy what he 
sees, he knows he cannot do it, but he means to teach 
him* So when our Father in heaven places himself in 
characters of humanity before us, and bids us be holy as 
he is holy, pure as he is pure. He knows we cannot : but 
he means to lead us forward by scarcely conscious steps 
to the attainment of what he commands* He places at 
once the ultimate good before us, that with eyes intently 
fixed upon its beauty, we may love it more the longer 
we behold it, and grow insensibly to the likeness of what 
we love — still longing, still proceeding — but then only 
*' satisfied, when we awake after his likeness.*' 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCBIPTURE. 

• - * • . 

If any man see thee which, hast knowledge sit at meat 
in the idoTs temple, shall not the conscience of him 
which is weak be emboldened to eat those^ things which 
are offered to idols ? — 1 CoR, viii. 10. 

Thbre are those among the people of God, to whom 
the idoi feast of this seductive world is little dangerous. 
Either in the sickness of sorrow they have lost all appetite^ 
or in the fulness of unearthly good, the appetite is satisfied 
already. Harmlessly to these the intoxicating cup goes 
routid, and offers no temptation — one has partaken of its 
bitterness too bften to taste again — ibe other carries 
always aboiit. him a more satisfying draught. These; 
might mix themselves in the circles of pleasure, per- 
haps, or in the press of earth's ambition, and undissi- 
pated and untempted-, maintain the holy tenor.of their 
thoughts, carry the fire of devotion unchilled within their 
bosoms, and be true in thought and feeling to their 
Lord, amid the nprdar of opposing principle. They 
Wght sit in' the idol's temple, strong in their knowledge 
of its baseness, and be not partakers of the idolatry. 
Some have said, and I believe with truth, that amidst 
the revels of ungodliness, increasing consciousness of 
the world's delusions, and deepening compassion for its 
thoughtless slaves, have filled their spirits with more 
ardent and more earnest prayer, with intenser gratitude 
for redeeming love. But ere any under this impression ^ 
qUow themselves to intermix in scenes of vanity and cor* 
raption, these words of the apostle should be well coa<^ 
sidered. ' Who knows amid the host of idol worshippers,, 
what passes in the bosom of the man of God? He sits 
seemingly consenting to their sin. Granted that he par* 
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takes it iiot« even by one idle word, or one unkallowed 
thonghty still is bis presence a sanction and an encou- 
ragement to those who do. His sigh of deepened comr- 
passion is unheard by those whom his presence there en- 
eonrages to the ruin he^ deplores. His smile of heavenly 
exultation for misery escaped, has no meaning to them 
but glad participation in the bliss they think it. Can 
knowledge justify to itself the consequences of such 
mistake? If not, the mere harmlessness of any practice 
4o ourseWes, however certain we may be of it, unless 
harmless in its nature generally, cannot justify our need- 
Jess participation. Were there no sin in our bosoms, 
nothing to us would be dangerous, nothing in its effebt 
on us unholy. In proportion as sin is subduedt the evil 
influence of earth diminishes, and becomes neutralized 
•by the power of the implanted principle. But does the 
sanctified spirit therefore grow more careless of the con- 
tact of sin, and more bold in its intimacy with earth ? 
Far from it. For besides that increasing averseness to 
sin makes the association intolerable, the influence of 
example can never be forgotten ; and tobe the cause of 
sin, is as much dreaded as the commission of it. 

Peter followed him afar o^.-tMatt. xxvi. 68. 

So do many beside. Let them take the warning. 
.Had Peter followed closer on bis Lord, had lie entered 
.with him wbere^ as a lamb before his shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth, until he opened it to claim 
' a throne in heaven, the signal for his condemnation,--^ 
awed by his presence, strengthened by his example, 
Peter perhaps had not denied him. But he followed 
afar off-— too far to share his obloquy— -too far to be re- 
cognized as his. O sad example! Is it only he I Or 
are there many who so follow on the Saviour's footsteps, 
a thousand, thousand objects intervening? They mean 
to go after him, but they find it convenient to mingle 
with his enemies by the way : they have been chosen to 
Ve his companions, but they draw btiicki and s^s^jd^own 
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.wkh sei^THots in an outer room.. Enjoying very little of 
1119 pcesc^Bce^ contemplating very little his example, rather 
4esiroaa of > avoiding the peculiar characters of his peo* 
pie to pass unnoticed by the world, these distant £o\- 
lowers of tbeir blessed Lord, like the far planets of our 
jphere whose frigid orb^ the solar beam scarce lightens, 
go, darkly and coldly on their way, hardly evincing what 
they are or whose. And what comes of it ? The same 
ilhat oame to Peter. Sio^ on the first temptation. Un^ 
stilyed by the 6onsciousnessof his presence^ unsupported 
by his example^ in the moment of trial faith faulters and 
nature yields. And. their walk can issue but where 
'Peter's did-r-in shame and bitterness of tears, when. from 
4hat.eloud ea which he said he would return, he looks 
ibenignant reproach upon his faithless and unstable fol- 
lowers. Yes, Lord! the place of safety is nearest to 
*tbyself. If I would walk securely, I must walk closely. 
If I would escape the snares and temptations that beset 
my: path, I must not keep at a distance from thy sight. 
.When 1 bang back, when I choose other company, when 
J sit dow0 where thou art not, I shall be tempted, and I 
shall sio— I shall fill my. brow with shame, and my bosom 
with remorse. I shall disgrace thee, and perhaps deny 
thee, before those at whose tribunal I refuse to bear 
thee company. Peace and safety are in thy presence—* 
.sin and danger await me at a distance* 

And the common people heard him gladly.— M ark xii. 37. 

It has pleased God, in the dispensation of his truth, 
U> put. dishonour upon what the world esteems. , la it 
vitho«t. design this text is immediately followed by a 
•warmng against the learned and the high» and closed 
with a preference, even in their boasted works of charity, 
of her who had the least to. give? No. Examine the 
•&cr^)tnre throughout, and the same tone prevails — abase- 
JQent to ibo exalted, honour to the despised. Yet in 
the very front of this». we hear it .charged against religion, 
>that its doctrines are accepted ooly by the weak andig- 
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noranty acceptable only to the disappointed and the hope' 
less. The example of the wise^ and the great, and the 
admired, and the bappy> are supposed to conntenane* 
the rejection or neglect of the truth ; while the mean- 
ness and misery, and simplicity of its advocates, is the 
theme of never-ceasing raillery. And. we are sometinxet 
so foolish as to feel uneasy at this, as if religion were 
discredited by it, and are very impatient to make it 
appear that some of the world's admired ones have been 
of our mind ; and if any such can be produced, we think 
it is a host on our side. This may seem natural, but it 
is not wise — ^for if we could turn the reproach on our 
r^proachers, and show all the gfeat and gifted on our 
sidel the meek and lowly and destitute on theirs, we 
should prove the gospel of truth to be with them and 
not with us. It was the halt, the maimed and the blind, 
a vulgar and unsightly group, no doubt, who were ad- 
mitted to the supper. When Jesus taught, it was^the 
common people heard him gladly. Any- profession of 
religion that should commend itself to the wisdom, the 
grace and dignity of this world, would want the most 
prominent character of his. If they had liked it any 
where, it had surely been when it fell with all the au- 
thority of heaven from his own lips. But they did not. 
Ill does it become the servants of Christ to be ashamed 
of the features that characterised their Master's teaching. 
If we would prove the divine origin of our faith, it is not 
by pointing to that learned, to that noble, to that rich 
and great who has received it. Rather when scornfully 
asked. Have any of the Pharisees believed? let us cou- 
rageously answer, no — but yonder is the blind beggar 
who has been made to see — yonder is the leprous mendi- 
cant made whole— yonder the naked victim of infuriate 
demons, clothed and in his right mind, — the disappomted 
rejoicing, the hopeless triumphant, the destitute satis- 
fied, the profligate reformed, the broken-hearted blest. 
Such was the answer Jesus gave to one who ^ sent to in-^ 
quire. He did not say, '* Go tell him I have been bidden 



to the Pharisee's feast* aod^ slit dowt at tl^ table of the 
Scribe, and been followed by tistebing aad attentive 
crowds." He said, ''Go teli him the bUod see^ th» 
lame, walk, the lepers are cleansed/' These were the 
tests of his ministry that Jesu9 ehose. We shall do well 
to choose the same ; and if any ask of us who has bat 
lieved oar report, send them to the chambers of wretoh* 
edness illaminated with the bliss of heaven, where those 
who have no possession left them on earth, ate peacefully 
waiting for possession of it all, and thdse who were 
witfaoot wisdom or knowledge, are become wider thao 
their teachers, because they love His law, 

Bb spread a clou4for a covering ; and fire to give lighi 

in the mght.-^VSAhM cv. 99.. 
Thb clond in anger, and the light in love! Ko*-^ 
but in kindness both. And so, O God, thoit dealest 
ever with thy servant, I say it is a clond that is upon 
me, and so it seems. The fair landacape.of earth lies 
hidden behind it — the beaatifnl thingisi are dimmed by 
the mistiness of its vapour. My sun is gone, and joy 
has ceased its shining. I walk as it were in shadow ) 
and when I would look forward, there is nothing before 
roe but impenetrable cloud. But surely I know 4hat it 
is thine. My way is not obscured that 1 should lose it, 
nor overcast that I should perish in it. It is to hide me 
from enemies that I know not, and dangers that I see 
not; and lead me forward in a path which^ if I beheld it 
in the glare of this World's light, I should not have cou* 
rage to pursue. Keep thine own secret. Lord. The 
cloud is ' very, very dark. 1 cannot penetrate it. i 
have watched and watched, but not a beam of promise 
variegates the blankness of its surface. I see nothing 
through, it — nothing beside it. The beauties of sur-i 
rounding earth are gone, and heaven itself has veiled its 
brightness from me. I know not what it means — but i 
can trust thee. I can follow in silence where the dark 
dispensation leads—Hiecurely, since I know it conies 
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from tbee-^«nd will not ask thee wherefore. Only lead 
me. Be it with darkness, be it with light, still guide me, 
and I will follow. Doubtless the hoar will come, when 
that which is now so dark shall glow with transcendent 
brightness; and I shall see it was no angry siotm, hot 
the fair contrivance of thy love, to lead me safely where 
I else had perished. 

S%« hath done vohai she co«/cI.-^Mark xiT. 8. 

' Longing, intenseless longing to work the work of 
God, the heart grows sick in contemplation of the little 
we have done, turns restlessly to the right and to the 
left to see what we can do — looks back and finds nothing, 
looks forward and devises nothing. We are willing— 
we are not conscious of any reserves-^determining to 
devoie ourselves to God, to live for his service, and 
seek his glory. We resolve many things, and under', 
take many things— but useldss and worthless and selfish 
prove they all — sin lays claim to them, and in blank 
despair, the spirit cries ** What shall T render to my 
God for all his benefits ?" Others, perhaps, differently 
circumstanced and differently gifted, 'seem to us fully 
occupied in the desired service— seem watting in active 
solicitude upon God, in their ministry, in their charitiesi 
in their families, in their running to and fro upon the 
earth. " A.nd must I do nothing?*' — O who that loves 
their Lord, but knows the impatient sadness of that 
thought? Our hearts, like them of old, reproach us with 
the waste of unfruitful feelings and desires abortive-^ 
" Of what use, of what use is this waste? Do some^ 
thing for God— do something for religion. ^ She has. 
done what she could.' It was n gracious word. Jesus 
was satisfied. It was little, and was useless; but ha 
accepted it as enough, for it was all she had. How 
soothing and cheering is the inference to the spirit that 
would give, but finds it has nothing-r-that would be, but 
feels it is nothing. Let the lonely, the disabled, the 
dejected, take it to their comfort. One feeling sacriiced 
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to his wiil'^Mine desire fpregooe for his love— one passian 
subdued at his command— one idol broken at the 
Saviour's feet^ is of more worth than all external labours! 
It is the. spikenard v6ry costly — bought hard of her that 
gives it, valued of him that takes-^for he knows what 
she has parted from to bring it. More than Simon, 
when he spreads his feast— -more than Charity, when 
she unloads her purse. Thousands give much and keep 
their best — ^thousands yield much, and yet withhold their 
dearest. I will take to my Saviour the most precious 
that I have, and part from it freely at his word ; and if 
it be no more than the sin I have cherished, the idol I 
havejoved, the health, the activity, the name I. have 
enjoyed, I part from it to him williogly and freely ; I 
shall be satisfied that he accepts it, and surely he will 
say of me, ' She has done what she could/ " 



THE LISTENER.— No. LV. 



It was the law of Egypt that every subject of the 
kingdom wHs; under pain, I think, of death, to follow 
the calling of his fathers. Whether this was a wise 
law, I know not. But there is another kingdom wherein 
all is wise, of which it is a law, if I mistake not the sta- 
tute-book, that every one should follow diligently his 
awn calling. Of course it could not be in either of these 
kingdoms the following events occurred, as taken in 
shdrt-hand by a Listener, from the lips of the unfortunate 
narrator. 

*' When I first became sensible of religious impres- 
sions, I was eighteen years of age. I had been politely 
brought up, had learned a great deal, and knew but 
very little — least of any thing did I know myself. Next 
to myself, what I knew least of was my fellow-creaf ures. 
I had always resided with my grandmother, and had 
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tittle intercoaiBe bat with my goveroeas, a few dtttsat 
relatives, and two or three gehteel girb of my owft etaod- 
ing in society. My grandmother was an old^fissUoBed 
Christian. That she was one, the more I ham rf 
religion, the more I am convinced, though at oHe time 
J doubted it She had become io at a time ifheo they 
were indeed the despised few, or only not despised be- 
canae they were unheard of: when all they could do foa 
the world was ta sit apart and pray for it, and all they 
could do for themselves was to withdhiwfrc^ i^htfla^ 
ences. 1 speak of a Christian of sixty years ago. When 
I knew her she was too old to receive any new imprei* 
sions. Her mind had but little cultivation. I never 
saw her read any thing but thd newspaper, Baxter, and 
the Bible. She seldom talked of religion, bat she lived 
it every momept. Of the public demonstratious of piety 
so prevalent in our time, she contented herself with say« 
iog, " There were no such things in her day." This 
retired piety, beautiful as it appears to me in the retro- 
spect; was attended with considerable disadvantage to 
-myself. Very little pains was taken to instruct my mind 
in the principles which hers reposed in. Having re- 
ceived them without human agency, sh0 perhaps con- 
ceived it impossible to impart them. An education 
distinct and separate from the wprld, was among '* tlie 
things not heard of in her day." I was brought up like 
other girls, and by other people. Her care was bat ta 
pray for me ; which that s^e did with uoweaije^ earnest- 
ness, in holy trust and confidence, I know, most cer^ 
tainly ; and to her prayers* perbaps, the^blessii^ that X 
received were granted* In her joornal I found many an 
earnest petition for the correction of faults that she never 
reproved in me, and pardon for my idiquities at the time 
that she seemed to think me all perfection,: and allowed 
me to think mysdf io. 

'* When therefore I became, on my approach to 
womanhood, strongly imbued with religious fepling, not 
having received the impressions from my graadm6ther» 
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it was not to her liooked for example or advice. I 
doilbt|ed> indeed/ the reality of her religion, because it 
was of a character so different to what I saw elsewhere. 
£lsewhere> therefore, I sought for counsel. She al- 
lowed me to go on unthwarted in good, as before in 
folly, and I btegan my course in all the confidence of a 
spirit jet untried, and all the fervour of, I believe an 
honest, though a new-born purpose. I did not want for 
advisers. As soon as my inclination to seriousness was 
perceived, I was taken up by some leading people in the 
religious world, as it is called, and introduced from one 
to another as a promising character, requiring to be led 
forward. I was an heiress — nobody knew to what, nor 
did I — but on some unexplained understanding that I 
was in a capacity to receive and to do a great deal of 
good, I became a person of importance in my sphere — 
among people whose attentions to me, whatever may 
have been their effect, had no motive but to promote 
my welfare. I was taken from party to party, and 
church to church, and meeting to meeting, in a perpe- 
tual round of religious dissipation. Nothing could be more 
delightful to me than this hurry of pious occupation : for 
beside that I had a real and ardent pleasure in listening to 
the things of God, and an honest desire to learn them, there 
was in it a contrast to the monotony of my home, naturally 
pleasing to the youthful mind. I had been to a ball about 
six times in my life ; I had yawned through a tea-party 
about once in a fortnight ; 1 had driven round the parks 
for an hour in every day : but all the rest of my time I 
had been thrown upon my own resources, which were 
few enough, and the society of my grandmother, or that 
of about half a dozen intimates of my own age. But 
now there was somewhere to go every night — somebody 
to hear every morning— somebody to see, somebody to 
be introduced to every where: mingled all with; the 
stimulus of first-awakened feeling, as new as it was de- 
l^htful: for I was too young to have tasted of the ex- 
citements of earthly passion. My dear old grandmother 
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looked on with surprise that excited my mirth, and wiik 
fiD anxiety which, though I then perceived it not, I think 
of now with pain. Sometimes she ventured a complaint 
that the regularity of her house was destroyed — the 
iamily prayer at nine o'clock was unattended, because 
the servants were out with the carriage — they were sent 
hither and thither she knew not where— all sorts of 
people came about, she knew not whom — I was nerer 
at liberty to bear her company, or rather to sit silent by 
her side, which she so called. She never thought to see 
such fashionable doings in her house. StilM was to do 
as I liked— only things were not so in her day, when 
girls of eighteen stayed at home, read their books, and 
were happy with their parents. 

** This went on a considerable time. But there was 
too much of the light of truth upon my mind, not to 
show me, after a while, that however much I was gain- 
ing for myself, I was doii)g no good to any body else. 
A spare shilling in the collection- box was all that was 
rendered for what I considered to be the much received; 
and I became uneasy under the first perception that 
selfishness, that one great principle of nature's sin, is 
'selfish still, whichever way indulged. I might have taken 
into account, also, the actual privation and discomfort of 
my grandmother and her household, as the cost of toy 
indulgence. Eagerly, and I believe again with honest 
purpose, I began to ask of every body what I could do. 
I saw others doing, why should I only be useless in my 
generation? Alas! had any one of my kind friends 
looked into my mind, and seeing how light, how empty, bow 
ignorant it was, had advised me to devote the next five 
years to mental improvement and the study of myself, 
what defeat and disappointment they had spared me. 
But this they did not. My desire to do good was much 
approved, and many ways were suggested to me. I was 
taken to see a school, where I found a lady surrounded 
by fifty neatly-dressed girls, hanging with fixed attention 
upon her words, gazing on her with mingled reverenee 
and love, their little countenances seeming to gather 
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Itie benevoleoee that beamed in hers. She waft abov^ 
twice toy age. A calm and sober serenity of manner, a 
voice of tender interest gave force to all she said«. 
The simplicity of her expressions was only equalled by 
the correctness and carefulness of the thoughts she 
clothed in them. It seemed that, knowing every things 
she remembered when she had known nothing ; or from 
the depths of experienced truth, could reach the heart 
that bad yet experienced nothing. There was not a 
whisper among her audience, but when they responded 
to her questions, and showed, in doing so, the extent 
and the importance of the knowledge she had imparted. 
My heart burned within me to do the same — to be the 
instrument of heaven's mercy to the cliildren of poverty. 
Why should I not teach ^ Why should I not have 
schools? A thousand projects w^re afloat in my head, 
and not a single misgiving of my powers was in my 
heart. I knew I should not be restricted in pecuniary 
means, and returned home full of elevation in the pro* 
spect of being nsefuL So full, I could not help telling 
my grandmother I was going to teach a school. She 
only answered me, with something that was not quite a 
sigh, * God bless you, dear child, and teach you in his 
own good time.' It must be owned my spirit fell for a 
moment at this contemptuous speech, as I esteemed it : 
bat my respect for the old lady's judgment had long since 
expired; and my respect for her piety was ready to 
follow, whenever it should come in contact with my own. 
I soon recovered my Self-complacency, and the next 
day prepared for my task — prepared to teach, at a time 
when I knew absolutely nothing. Not God — for it was 
5ret but little time that he had been to me even an object 
of inquiry. Not his word— for as yet I had studied it 
but little. Not myself, nor the beings I was to instruct 
—for the examination of my own heart had made no 
part of my religious exercises. And in every thing my 
mind waa so uncultivated, and so habitually unexercised, 
I had no. faculty of communicating knowledge, or facility 
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of recdying it. Whether any among those who wertr 
my advisers could have pereeived this, I do not know, i 
eoold not. My grandmother's wash-hoase was quickly 
fitted up with forms— children were collected — new books 
and clean white pinafores were provided for them. All 
my friends in succession were brought to see my school, 
and I was kindly congratulated on being the instrument 
of so much good. The good, however, was the odIj 
thing that never appeared — and though I so long ex-^ 
pected it would appear, I was not so deluded by vanity 
as to suppose it did. When the novelty was over, the 
children ceased to attend, though I bribed them with ail 
manner of inducements. When they did come thej 
made a noise, paid no attention to my exhortation, lin^ 
never seemed to understand what I said to them. If 
they had, they had bren wiser than their teacher. Still 
I did my b^t. I scolded, preached, persuaded, remon^ 
strated; stimulated them with emulation, which never 
failed to make them quarrel; ant) urged them by com* 
parisons which never failed of making one party ar* 
rogant, and the other inveterate. Still for a while I 
was sanguine. The more difficulty, the more worth 
in the performance. As fast as my scholars for- 
sook me, I got others, and every moment of time I 
could command was engrossed with teaching. But after 
some considerable time the benches thinned — the hooka 
wore out — the pinafores were unwashed — the friends 
ceased to come, and though I would not own it to myself, 
I was really weary of my task; weary of repeating what 
none cared to hear, and none remembered. With a 
poignancy of disappointment equal to the earnestness of 
my desire to be useful, I was compelled to perceive that 
the children did not understand any thing better for the 
time and toil 1 had expended on theoK My heart was 
very sad under this failure, and my spirit much discoa* 
raged. I thought that God refused to bless my under- 
taking*--even that I was not his servant^ sinpe he refused 
my labours. Others' success added poignancy to my 
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toortificattoD, and sin perhaps to niy sorrow. My dis* 
tress was real, and so much was I at the moment ham- 
bled by it, it would have been happiness indeed had any 
one suggested that I might have mistaken my calling, 
and set myself to teach at a period when I had better 
have been gathering in a store of knowledge for future 
distribution. However much hiy pride might have been 
wounded, I should have been relieved from the appre- 
hension that God disowned my service. 

'* About this time my grandmother determined to re- 
move into the country — for her health, she said — but I 
believe, because she was tired of the disturbance I had 
made in her household economy, and distressed by my 
perpetual absence from her. A house was taken for a 
twelvemonth, at a watering-place on the coast, whither 
we removed. I felt little regret at abandoning an un- 
dertaking which bad cost me so much disappointment* 
My London society I did indeed regret; but was as-^ 
sored I should j5ud great opportunities of usefulness in 
iny new residence. This consoled me. 

" My first acquaintance was with two maiden ladies, 
advanced in life, and of a station in society lower than 
my own ; but of that solid worth and unpretending sim- 
plicity of character which cannot be looked down upon. 
These worthy women, with means the most restricted, 
contrived to do an immense deal of good, by personal 
exertion and the influence they had obtained in their 
neighbourhood. Every body knew Mrs. Mary and Mrs. 
Jane — the rich, who always gave money when they 
asked, without much caring what they did with it — the 
poor^ whose troubles found always a compassionate hear- 
ing at their door. They might be seen in the morning 
in their grey cloaks and close bonnets, scudding about 
the streets with baskets in their hands, filling them with 
contributions at one door, and emptying them with 
donations at another. Yon might find them in the even- 
ing in their little parlour in the back street, cutting put 
baby finen, mixing medicines, or casting up accounts. 

b8 
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In every oonier was a collecting^box— on every tabl# 
piles of reports, cases of distress, and prospectuses of 
societies : there was not one, I believe, to which these 
active women did not send up their yearly pittance of 
collections. And Mrs. Mary and Mrs. Jane had always 
something to sell ; something that their active bands — 
one might have thoaght they had a dozen each instead 
of two — had wrought for the advancement of their cha- 
rities^-garters, muffetees and kettle-holders — a hundred 
articles, which, if nobody wanted, every body bought, 
out of respect to the manufacturers. These worthy 
]iiromen became the objects of my admiration— -and with 
reason^-for with little more for their whole menage than 
I could command for pocket-money, they administered 
to the wants of hundreds, had a blessing under every cot* 
tage roof for five miles round, and sent help to the heathen 
of the equator and the pole. My heart grew sick with 
sadness when I compared their labours with my own — 
but there was a remedy — could I not go and do like* 
wbe ? The resolution was soon taken. I begged my 
worthy friends to let me assist in all their undertakings^ 
and collect for all their societies, being now a resident 
in the place, and having nothing to do. They were de- 
lighted with the proposal : they had scarcely any assist* 
ance, they believed they were not so young as they used 
to be, and the place increased every year — a great deal 
more might be done than they had strength for — nothing 
could be so acceptable as my services. My name was 
inserted as collector in all their books, and the necessary 
credentials put into my hands. And now again my un- 
taught heart beat high with joy at thought of the good 
that I should do. One morning, as I was packing into 
my handsome French reticule, pencil, books, reports, 
&«., my grandmother asked me what I was going about. 
I answered, that I was going to collect money for the 
societies. ' Collect money, dear child,' she said — 
* had you not better give them what money they want, 
and keep yourself at home?— You have more than yon 



koow l|ow to spend properly-'-^od Uess yoa in the qm 
of it/ 

" I was now nearly twepty.. With my profession of 
folly, I had put aside its garb, as to all aifectation of 
fasbion or useless expenditure in dress : but still there 
was a style in my appearance that is not easily put off, 
particularly where there are personal attractions, and 
the fresh vivacity of youth. Nothing misgiving of any 
observations I might excite, I sallied forth morning 
after morning; knocked at people's doors — so I had 
been bidden — asked for the mistress, asked for the 
servants, asked for the money; quite unembarrassed, 
at firsts in the confidence of my good intentions. But 
some way or another, I know not how it was, things by 
degrees went ill. The .servants laughed and looked 
impertinent when they, opened the doors. The -ladies 
within carried themselves haughtily, asked a great many 
questious I was not prepared to answer, and made ob- 
jections and insinuations which piqued my pride, and 
sometimes provoked my impertinence. On one. or two 
occasions, where the hour of my coming was known, I 
perceived that preparation was made for satisfying curi- 
osity, which, however gratifying it might be to my vanity, 
was not at all so to my delicacy.. In short, I was as well 
known in the streets as the two-penny post-man ; but by 
no means so much respected. With the poor, alas ! I 
had but little more success. I was not Mrs. Mary, nor 
yet Mrs. Jane. I gave, it is true, a shilling for every 
penny I solicited, and when this was discovered I got 
subscribers plenty : i>ut they paid no longer than 1 gave ; 
they had new wants every time I appeared, and if these 
were not attended to, it was impossible to give money ; 
they had not enough for themselves : and even if they 
^ere, I scarcely had a welcome. When 1 offered con* 
solation, an eye was turned askance upon my dress — ' It 
was very well for people to talk who had plenty of every 
thing.' When I ventured admonition, * Young gentle- 
folks knew little of what the poor had to go throogh.' I 



ftlt deeply at the time these seenlifigly bprd retairns for 
my intended kindness ; but I know now that they were 
truths. I did not know---I had never saflTered — I had 
never witnessed suffering — I had never even deeply 
reflected upon it. I knew nothing of its near affinity to 
vice» and consequently I knew not how to administer to 
either. I reproved in the wrong place — I offered con- 
solations unsuitable to the mind that was to receive them 
— from want, not of feeling, but of knowledge of the 
human heart, I wounded when I meant to soothe, and 
was imposed upon an() misled perpetually. Beside all 
this, I knoi^ not how it happened, but it always rained 
or snowed when I went out : not more, I suppose, than 
it did upon Mrs. Mary and Mrs. Jane — they never 
stopt, neither would I : but I bad been delicately brought 
up, and was always taking cold. My grandmother he* 
tame iseriously uneasy — my waiting-maid declared that 
Miss — ~ had need collect a good deal of money to pay 
for the refreshing and retrimming of all the bonnets and 
pelisses she spoiled with rain and mud. At length, it 
was not till her patience had lasted near a year, my 
grandmother asked me how much in the week I col-» 
lected. I replied, 'Why, dear grandmamma, as much 
as five shillings a- week, all in pennies.' ' Well, then, 
dear child,' she said, ' 1 do not know what you want with 
it — 'there were no such things in my days— but FU pay 
the five shillings to keep you at home; and if you add 
to it all that it cost you, I warrant you will double the 
sum, and let every body dispose of their own.' Morti- 
fied as I was with this balance of account, I could not 
dispute its accuracy, and was not, I believe, altogether 
6orry to resign my task. But there was a feeling attend- 
ing it of deep distress. Again iny hope of usefolnesD 
had been defeated. Surely I should take my portion at 
last with the unprofitable servant, and God would not 
acknowledge me as his. I poured out my heart in all 
its bitterness to Mrs. Mary and Mrs. Jane— ^they did 
mot «ind«»rstand me, either in my reasons for withdraw^ 



iog^ or inj^ distress in doing so — with their nsnal tone of 
benevolence Ibey said, * Well, i^tt, never mind, God 
woald provide for his own work — yonng people were 
apt to get tired — bat I should be older by-and-by/ In 
thus seeming to cast the blame upon myself, to which in 
this moment of humiliation I was sa£Bciently inclined, they 
added poignancy to my feelings : one hint that what was 
their calling might not be mine^ would have relieved them* 

*^Soon after this I married, and again resided in 
the metropolis. The circumstances of my married life, 
brought me into a different society from that I had been 
accustomed to ; chiefly that of pious and literary men, 
and women of superior and cultivated minds. Amortg^ 
thesiB I first began to feel my own want of cilltiyation ; 
my absolute ignorance of every thing; and my incapa- 
bility of taking part in the conversation at my table^ or 
even of profiting by it, when it passed beyond the gossips 
religious or otherwise, of the day. For thougbon thp sub* 
ject of religion I had been perpetually abd incessantly 
hearing, I was truly in the condition of those ^ whom 
the apostle speaks — ' Ever learning, and never able to 
come to a knowledge of the truth.' I had been hearing 
and teaching, but neither studying nor reflecting. 

*^ Of the discussions to which I was now so frequently a 
party, biblical criticism, and nice distinctions of doctrine, 
made a considerable part ; even the ladies of my society 
were Hebrew scholars, as they were in all respects highly 
informed ; and frequently and modestly betrayed, rather 
than exhibited, their knowledge of the original scrip- 
tures. Embarrassed and in despair at being thus unlike 
to all about me, 1 recollected that I was not too old to 
learn, and furnished myself with grammars, lexicons, &c. 
One morning, as I sate down to my desk in great state, 
to wait for a master who undertook to give a perfect 
knowledge of Hebrew in six lessons, my grandmother- 
she still lived with me — asked what I was going to do. 
I told her ; adding, with great solemnity, that it was inw 
possible to ooino at the true meaning of scripture without 
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treading the original— endless errors had been grotmded 
Dpon mistranslatiQii"^!! was essential to every one to be 
able to defend the* pure doctrine of the gospeU by an 
appeal to the Hebrew text. This was the first time, I 
believe the only time, I ever saw my grandmother 
angry. All else she had attribated to modern notioaa 
and a change of times ; but to tell her that one word of 
her Bible»«-*that very quarto Bible which for forty yeaiv 
had never been lefta day unopened, was not right, or could 
b^' altered for the oetter, was to touch her only source 
of happiness and hope. I cannot bear to think now of 
the tears I so unnecessarily brought into her eyes^ 
' Child/ she said, dropping her usual appellative of 
V dear/' * your grandmother has lived too long. I re- 
member when I was a. child upon his knee, my grand** 
fiitber, and he had beard it from bis, would tell mci 
stories of the joy and thanksgiving that were amoi^ the 
godty, when the Bible was put into English that M 
might understand it — but now, it seems, nobody can xm^ 
derstand it but those that can put it back again. May 
God keep you from delusion.' I smiled at her igno-* 
ranee, but did not repeat her prayer. My study ad^ 
vanced rapidly ; for I was exceeding quick in learning; 
r studied hard ; made, as my master assured me, amazing 
progress ; and of course believed that, at the end of the 
six lessons, I understood the language^ and had only to 
make use of what I knew. I now ventured to join in 
argument upon the abstruser points of doctrine. C&t* 
tain metaphysical questions at that time ran high, and 
I became a violent partizan — ^from a real desire, I be* 
lieve, to advance the truth, but not considering that dis^ 
putation might not be my calling. I treated those as 
vulgar and narrow minds, who attempted to lay stress 
on personal religion, the simplicity of divine truth, and 
the sanctification of the heari«^the common-place slang 
of religion, as I called it; and gave my attention only 
to those who entertained me with ingenious interpreta^ 
tbns, nice distinctions/ and, as they believed tbem^ deep 



•lid ecanprebeasive views. > Of tlie«e I understood^ jnat 
enough to be misled, and lose in them all oare for 
what was. really important; but by no means enough 
to appreciate their worth, or judge of their oorrectness. 
I learned to talk, however, and 1 had Hebrew enough 
lo confound all who contradicted me. Say what they 
would, I said it was an error in the translation, the 
Hebrew was so and so. I did not wait indeed to be 
inquired of. I had a real concern for the souls of those 
who were floundering, as I thought, in vulgar error, and 
took pains to disseminate my new-learned doctrines.; 
carrying always, my Hebrew Bible in my pocket; of 
which I could yet pro,duce little more than a few 
peculiar words* and passages, on which I rang the changes 
of my party. I do not know whether I converted any 
body to my errors-^for such they were at last, if not at 
first, being opinions of which I^aw not the consequences, 
fior the necessary inferences, nor any thing but the bare 
statement, and that frequently misapprehended ; but I 
Mon perceived that prudent parents did not desire my 
intimacy for their daughters — ^«ober and devoted Chris- 
tians said 'Humph!' to my tirades of doctrine, and 
showed no disposition to talk to me^^and men from 
whom I was endeavouring to get information, smiled at 
my production of Hebrew roots, and asked how long I 
had studied the langaage-^not altogether as if they ad- 
mired .my accuracy. This affected not my vanity, ^or 
display had not been my object: but in pursuit of utility 
and truth, I found myself involved deeper and deeper 
in .confusion, while those whom I desired to benefit, 
became more and more regardless and suspicious of 
what I said. And with ample reason — for I did not un- 
derstand myself the recondite opinions I set forth, and 
had lost in them all the savour of divine truth. Even 
the poor whom I visited wished I would talk to them 
out of their own Bible, fpr mine was quite different; 
and some suggested that since the Bible turned out to 
be all wrongs they did not see w{iat was the use of reMU 
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iDg it. To myself, tills wai lik^ to have Veen the sadi* 
-dest failure of any. For id tke yearslhatf I<thas ocea* 
pied myself with criticism iftd controversy,- 1 neglected 
my English Bible altogether, and my personal interest 
in it My character lost itn tone of spiritaaiity; vhicfa if it 
had never been very dee)>, had been true and simple. 
Instead of being enlarged, as I conceived it would be, 
my mind, small enough before, was contracted and 
bound down to the system of a party, and the conceits 
of a set . These having after a time dispersed , or changed 
their minds, or dropped discussions that .had never ee* 
grossed Ihem as they did me, 1 found that all the gain 
of three or four more years-, was uncertaibty of fsrith upbn 
the most simple truths, desuetude of the ordinary means 
of grace, carelessness of praeclice, and some certaiB 
quantity of Hebrew roots, for which I had- no longer any 
use. Still, as fur as I know, my purpose of heaKwas 
single. I needed bui to s^e my error to aiMmdon it — to 
perceive what I thought«r better way, and enter upoa it. 
After another season* thei«foi>e, of doubt,. (Uscourage- 
ment, and almost despondency, t determioed to leave 
4itttdy and return to practical utility. * * ; 

*' I was now the. mother of several childreQ^ Imd the 
mistress of a large establishment Time and experience 
bad given me more-knowledge of myself-— the society Of 
a pious and well-iaforraed husband had. improved: my 
nnderstanding— -and since I gave up controversy, J had 
studied more and prayed more, and the detection of for- 
mer error had imparted to me a distincter kno%rfe«^ 
of the truth ; at the same time that my character had 
gained solidity, and my knowledge of mankind had ne- 
cessarily increased. It seemed that I was now more 
capable of being useful ; and this was still the predom^ 
nate desire of my heart. But how to set about it. 
Providence had indeed surrounded . me 'with duties.' I 
had children to be brought up ; a household to rule ; im- 
mortal souls committed to my guidance ; and my grand- 
mother, disabled and paralytic, depended upon me for 



mnry thing. StOl no one waggmtaA to tt» tiipt wf 
•alfitig migfat poMibly be at home. One came to bm 
and asked oie te beeome patroness to a society-^anotfaet 
b^ged to put my name apon a conuaiUee-*^ third re« 
qaested me to be visiter at an infaot«8cbooi*-« foardi 
wanted me to get op a fopository^^a fifth to be tma* 
afwer of a sanng-foiid-^^ sixth to be president of « 
working sooiety-*«-a seventh te be iospeotor to a traot 
stMsiety — an eighth to ispen adolt schools — a ninth to 
reform prisons*-*^ tenth to convert catholics — an eleventh 
to free sfaives^---a twelflb--4>ot why go on? iUore than 
a>haadred solicitors came to me ; each one assuring me 
that what she proposed was a field of onbonnded nsefttl<^ 
aoM^ in which she had exerted herself, she hoped with 
the blessing of God, to the benefit of others and her own* 
And I believe that each one spd^e the trnth. She had 
known her calling, pursued it ardendy, and obtained a 
blessing whence she had expected. I loved their zeal, 
coveted the rich reward of their success, determined to 
imitate them all, and undertook every thing that wM 
|»oposed to me. 

'' And now I was involved in incessant occupation* 
The days were not long enough for ray charitable labouis. 
I was never in my house hot when a committee was ai* 
semUed there* My name was upon every list, and mf 
presence in every place. What good I did, God only 
|uM>ws--^if any, he will look graciously on the record he 
has kept of it. There was good done: bat I often 
thought not more than would have been, had I not been 
there. I had no particular turn for business. J had 
nothing of that strong, hard, bustling character, usoal(]f 
called management. On most occasions I was an im^ 
p^Ptant and welMooking cipher, saying ** aye" to what 
others proposed. My money and my name were all that 
was res^ly useful, I believe. Or if otherwise, the good I 
did I never knew, what I left undone was but too appa* 
rent. Having no time te attend to my children, I com* 
itttlied the maoagement of d^em to ottrars. They had 
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governosses* to whom I left them with unbonndecl coo^ 
fidence, till by accident I saw something amiss, and then 
I sent them away and got another ; till, it appearing .the 
children were beyond every body's management, I sent 
therm off to school. They owe not to their mother an; 
thing they know or are — for what they are not their 
mother may be questioned. As I was never at home, 
my servants were left to their own discretion ; I gave 
them ilo religious instruction, advice, or superintend- 
ence. , I gave them no habits of domestic regularity. I 
knew not, io short, how they spent their time, or how 
conducted themselves. To my husband's society I be- 
came almost a stranger, and brought little but discom- 
fort to his home. If he was disposed to communicate, I 
had no time to listen: if he needed my counsel, 1 was too 
busy to attend to him. He could not receive his frie«ids, 
or must receive them alone, because I was always en- 
gaged. He could not have his children, bocause I was 
drawing up reports and could not be disturbed. As he 
had no participation in my pursuits, and I no longer took 
any interest in his, sympathy decreased between us, 
communion of thought and feeling became less frequent, 
the prayer of each went up to heaven alone ; and while 
he resumed those solitary studies, of which in the earlier 
part of our union he so often communicated the benefit 
to me, having now no time to learn, I lost the only intel- 
lectual, and I believe I may add the greatest spiritual 
advantage that had ever been bestowed on me. My 
grandmother-*-she is dead. The attention of menials, 
and all that money can purchase, lightened her declining 
years — but I had no time to administer to her sufferings. 
In short, while my name has stood in public as the patron 
of all good, and been echoed and lauded from institbtioB 
to institution through the land, the savour of holiness has 
not characterized my house, nor its. peace abided in my 
bosom. I am now five«<and*thirty. The loss of health 
from fatigue and irregularity confines me to the hoosei 
and has; obliged me to give up all • »y undertakings^ 
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And now it seems to me that for seventeen years I have 
laboured, tboirgh ardently> in vain. I have succeeded 
in nothing^. The good I have done is known only to 
i&od-^tbat which I have left undone looks me every 
moment in the face, in the disorder of my neglected 
family, and the sinfulness of my neglected heart." 

So reads our narrative. In the few remarks the 
listener is allowed to make upon what he hears, I can- 
not comment, on the particulars of the story. I hope 
there are few so unfortunate ; but it is worth attention. 
All theise things mentioned are great and important 
duties — they are the things of which the Saviour said, 
" These ought ye to have done, and not left the other 
undone." Each of them, I believe, is somebody's duty ; 
but all of them not anybody's. And in this day of pious 
occupation, it is especially necessary that each one should 
know his own calling. From the impulse of a good 
desire on the whole, though not unmixed with the pride 
of importance and the love of distinction, there is a great 
eagerness to be doing all that we see others do, to'ap^ 
point ourselves to what heaven never appointed us, and 
to engage in a multiplicity of projects without consider- 
ing our circumstances or capacity. Meantime the duties* 
less stimulating and less acceptable to our ardent spirits, 
that m^y belong to our home and our condition, are dis- 
tasted and overiooked ; and our own minds, I fear, too 
often left waste and uncultured. This needs to be par- 
ticularly guarded against by the young and inexperi- 
enced in the present state of society. It is contrary to 
the whole bearing of the divine precept. All there is 
required to be '^'^done in order." Each one is to pur- 
sue diligently his own calling. If ministry, on minis* 
teriog : if teaching, on teaching — he that exhorts, on 
exhortation; he that ruleth, with diligence. Are all 
apostles ? AH prophets ? All teachers ? We may covet 
indeed the best gifts — ^though still Paul says there is a 
.better way—^^but we must wait tiir they are bestowed 
before we attempt to exercise them. An earthly monarch 
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h$M fleedftin to. i^mini diSfareiit peifloni to diffHuiit 
Dfloes of hk state, acAocdiiig as they are capaUe*. aiiil 
•traoge Mioed woaJd be ibm confusion if each one woidi 
appoint himself to alL Yet of such <»Dfti8ioii, 1 feaiv 
the fciogdom of Chrot is in danger^ firom the misgoUed 
zeal of bis ioexpeeieBeed sen^aiitfl. To be the. mediMa 
sufcomiDQAicating blessings from heavea to earth, ]» the 
greatest honour tbat can be eonferred oa any hamao 
being ; and may justly be — say, muat be, if our beaets 
are ngfai* the first desire of onrbosoma. But honours 
Are conferred, not ravished*. Waiching' fbr it ev«iy 
where,, ready fejr it any way, and w^en the fingee ef 
ProvideBoe points the way, as ready to follow it in mean- 
ness and obscurity! as before an approwuig crowds emr 
|mih of usefulness wiU be shown ns, as soon as me are 
eapaUe of being useful ojr worthy to be used. But if se 
wanting hnmility as to assume oue capability, we take 
yossesaion of every body's post, follow everj^ bod^s 
aaliiBg, mid. sesAlessly covet every body'a sneeesa, we 
shall probably learn it in the biUeroess of delsal and die- 
appointment 



ftBRIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJEjCT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 

SSSAY THE TWELFTH. 



Wb eouAluded in the foimer vofaime the alight sketch 
me. psoposed to giveof anAient architectuve^^-compriMg 
all to whick the ternii Ordei! ib applicahsfe,, or to wkieh 
any role of proportion can be allied. We speak of 
SaxoA style and Gothic sliyle, bttt tie tena Ordev would 
Im^ totally ioapplkahte to the pude struotoi^ of thi»oee, 
ois tho: iwmaAid piopovtiana qC the olheik 
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fiSSAYS ON A&CHITBCTU&B. M 

Of the stjle which is cominonly termed Saxon» 'we 
hare many specimens in oar country : bat their antiquity 
is uncertain ; and the name appropriated to this peculiat 
character of building is by ho means certainly signir 
ficant of its origin. It is the most ancient that prevmied 
in this kingdom. It has even been disputed by some 
whether between the time of the Romans evacuating the 
country, and its conquest by the Normans, any buildings 
were erected with pillars and arches of stone. In this 
case the style we call Saxon would be properly either 
•Roman or Norman. The probability is that it was the 
former, imitated by the Saxons from the buildings left 
on the island by their predecessors, or seen by their tra- 
vellers in Italy. The earliest churches founded by the 
Saxon monarchs on their conversion to Christianity, cer- 
tainly appear to have been of wood. In the year 675 
it is mentioned that architects were brought over from 
France to erect a church after the Roman manner* 
About the same period the following description is 
given of a church erected at Hexham : — " Its deep 
foundations, and the many subterraneous rooms there 
artfully disposed, and above ground the great variety of 
buildings to be seen, all of hewn stone, and supported 
by sundry pillars and porticos, and set off by the sur- 
prising length and height of the walls, surrounded by 
various mouldings and bands curiously wrought, and the 
turnings and windings of the passages, sometimes ascend- 
ing or descending by winding stairs to the different parts 
of the building ; all which it is not easy to express or 
describe by words, &c., neither is there any church of 
the- like sort on this side the Alps." But here again it 
is mentioned that Wilfred, the founder of this and many 
other celebrated churches, brought the builders and 
artists with him from Italy and France : which certainly 
favours the opinion that the style is not correctly deno- 
minated Saxon : and is further confirmed by the aj)pel- 
latbn of the Roman manner, universally given by the 
^writers of that time to the style of architecture then pre* 
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▼aleii*. fill tfw nUcHB o£ Ae eigbtL oMttttj « oetebrafted 
9upii chofok was: erected in York, apperetitly in^ tte 
aen»Hiaanef| the bisliopf and abbots wbe> had tra^^eHed 
Iieiog tbeMael«)e» tk» arohkeds, and- the' artists ^ey em- 
ployed probably fiureigneis. It is genemlly 8«ii>posed 
ihat these eharchea were either square or obtong^ 
loaodttd at Ae east ead; similar ta the coarts of jilslioe 
KOd other baildiags then eoiQmon ip the Roman empire. 
!Ebe iotroduotioa of towers above the roof i^ aot tteiv- 
tfidtied tilV the tenth oentnry : probably first used' fol^'Ae 
sopport ofthe bells whieh beoame at that time commeif: 
also the form of the cross in the bojldiog seems to have 
then first prevailed. 

These uncertain notices are all the ioformation we 
have with respect to- the architecture ofthe Saxons^ and 
we have no specimens that can with certainty be ascribed 
to them. Neither does it appear that any change took 
place in the manner of building at the Conquest ; excepl« 
lag an increase of size and magnificence. The buitdlngs 
we usualfy call Saxon were probably built by the Nor^ 
mans, after the Roman mannen The style that obtained 
at the conquest is thus desoribed. The chief entraaoe 
was at the west end into the nave ; at the upper- end ef 
that was a cross, with the arms of it extending north aod 
sou thy and the bead in which was- the ohoir> towaxda th0 
east, ending usually in a semi-^eircttlar form : and in the 
eentre of the cross was a tower ; another was frequend'y 
added, and sometiknes two for the sahe of oftiameoft cmt 
symmetry, to contain the bells; the nave and oftea^ the 
whole byilding, was encompassed with inner portieos^; 
the piltsffs were rou^d, square or angular, and very 
s^ng and massive ; the arches and beads of the doors 
were all of them circular. The Saxon churches were 
often elegant and well constructed, but of a moderate 
size, frequently completed in five or six years. The 
buildings of the Normans were large and magnifteentr; 
of great length and breadth, and carried u^ to a prepay- 
tionate height, witbtwo aiid sometimes flwee raogea^f 
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fihm mam otm an^A&r, of diflfofseoi dtmoHioBs, eonr 
JMotei t9geAer by vasioM ainiiesy all eirciUai^ Cbimin^ 
a iowep aod upper poetioa, aod ovei^ ikem a galleigk; 
and ohi iba outsidB diree lieni of viadovs : ia lho> cenicc 
waa a. lofty tower, anob soaietunefr one or tmo more added 
at 4ia wesi Qod^ the ftool of whicb geoecaUy extended 
be^od' the aide aigie of the nave o« body of the Qbdroh^ 
itarasiseidont thai the ibundev of the buildiag lived .to 
aee 1ft' finished. 

As goaera) oharacteni ,of the Saxon style, for so;^ 
shall still call it, being the term in commoa ase, though 
iacoiract,. we may mentioo the circular archv rounds 
lieaded doo«s and windows, massive pillars^ Muth. a kiad 
of regular base and capital, and thick walls without any 
Yei^ pvominent buttresses. The capitals of their pillars^ 
PlaU 12, Fif. I, were geaerally left plain, without any 
manner of sculpture ; though iostaaces. ocouc of foliage 
aad animals oa them, as at Ely. The body wc trunk of 
their oiassy pillavs were pkua cylinders, or set off with 
smaU half-columna united wilb tiiem; but sometimes 
they were ornamented with a spiral groove sound tbeoi, 
and the net or lozenge-work overspreading them ; as at 
Darham and Canterbury. The arches were for the most 
part plain and simple; but those at the chief entrance, or 
id^re 4X(oist esj)jQsed to vi/sw, were ajbundaotly oxoa- 
mented with sculpture of a particuls^r kind: as the 
Chevron work or zig- zag moulding, Fiffi 2, and various 
other kinds rising and falling, jetting out and receding 
inward alternately ia a waving ipanaer : the Embattled 
Frette, Fig. 3, a kind of ornament formed by a single 
round moulding, traversing the face of the arch, making 
its returns and crossings always at right angles, forming 
4ie iatevmediate spacea into, aqaaces ; th^ Triangular 
Frette, Fig. 4, where the same kind of moulding at eveiy 
tam fe«tts. a triangle : tfai» ]S^^?*I{'ead» Fijg^ 5^ resem- 
blSlig thft hieadsi of aails.drivea. ia. at. i^gulav distaoces.; 
^ SiUeled Blonldings, Fig. 9^ ^ ifi a, cylmder shoald 
ha. QsA. lata piecess ol equal l»a|^ and phip^ al^ir 
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nately round the arches. To adorn the inside of it^e 
iralls bebw, they had rows of Ihtie piHars and arches, 
and nsed them also to decorate the walls without: and 
the Corbet Table, consistiog of a series of smalt arches 
without pillars, but with beads of men and animals to 
support them, which they placed below the parapet, pro- 
jecting over the windows : the Hatched Moulding, Fig* 
7, nsed both on the faces of the arches, and for a fascia 
5utside, as if cot with an axe at regular distances and 
left rough : and the Nebrele, Fig. 8, a projection ter- 
minated by an undulating line. 

The Saxon or Norman style had no niches, pinnacles 
or spires, nor any statues without side the building: 
except some small figures in relievo. Though there, are 
abundant specimens of this architecture throughout [Eng- 
land, there is I believe no church of entire Saxon : all 
the cathedrals of the earlier times having been subse- 
quently altered and repaired in the Gothic; 'distin- 
guished from the former, as we shall afterwards see, by 
the pointed arches and windows, the slight pillars and 
large buttresses. 
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CONVERSATION XXVIII. 

(QmHnuedfnm Voh IX. page 34S.J 



Henry. — The order Carnivora musi be a very large 

one. 

Papa. — It is. It comprehends most of those beasts 
which, in the Unnaean system, are termed fer€s. The 
sharp fore-teeth and hooked claws of the animals of this 
order sufficiently bespeak thpir habits. They are ge- 



imtMf cMbwml wiih a koM iigbt» Mid? ham MrengA 
9M ai^liij comliiiied ia dnrf sddctealy npom ^bek pray^ 
QBil to retain it witb a firm> graipw Vhe eflmiivora aw 
floMwided loto tiia ihsectwora, or these feeding on hi* 
seete; tbei pkmiiyrmJbi and the digiiigrada, so dttwl 
fiom peetiliaxiitie» in their ftel, abd ^tua amphUAaa^ 
^ AiBHX.-^^o Dot hedge-begvi lisie on insects^? 
Papa. — ^Yes : the hedge-bog and the mob aire te 
auist Gimiiiar exanifJea^ ot the tasectivosa. Tbey fted, 
for the most part, on roots, worms^ and iaaeets^ whidi 
the j dig Mil of the gvftaod with the mossslb^ or saoat. 
The defensi^ provision of the hedge-hog op nrohittt 
k ^ moMrkablb peediarily. Being' possessed^ of litthi 
stiren^th ov agililj^ it neitbet' attempts to flee ftionv ae« 
to assail its^ enenues^; but eseets-itfr spines, and^ velb itself 
«p into a ball; esposiag ao^pavt of its bodjtr that ii9 W9k 
Qorared with these sharp weapeosi It will* n(4 aof(dft 
itseil^ aaless thrown kite water; and ^ bmmpo it is 
fisgbtencd, the oloser it sbat» itsetf up» In^ Umb position^ 
aveo dogs do net dare to seiaa it. The ancienta^ used 
thi^^pridtlj skm as a clothes^ brash^ 

H£M3tY.-*«^There nmsl be some siagnlar'peonlitoify of 
ftrofitnre^ t» enable it so to coH itself up* 

PAPA.-^It isifavnisbedi with a nQn»be^of aqrioas moe^ 
okafrrtheparpese. ThenibontaneoasmQsoks of qiiad» 
rapeds. geoerdHjE are nwie remerkahfe than those of 
the hajBian aobjisct; most of them have the power of 
nu^ving nearlj^ the whota skui, aad are diereby fumbbed 
wilh a very asefisl mode^ of defence agaiast the atlaoks 
of stinpnginseotB.. These msisoles ana more Bmaeroos 
^d striking in the hedge4iog than in. angr ether qaadrti* 
ped« aad are, indeed, its only resort against the ihujoos 
enemtes. and dangers to which it is exposed*. 

AiMNA.-<^What aniawdB dees^theplaotigrada sabdi«i«. 
ston Qoatain? 

PAjrA.*««*Ther. difibrent spegiesiof bearev ia* whtoh, are 
iadndsd &e hadgev^ the gfarttoo, and the wokerinbv. 
Beara.aieiahabitaQt&ef aacaMi»eliniates» andarefonad 
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from the East Indies to Kamtschatka, and from 
ana to Greenland. The different kinds vary very miicli« 
both, in appearance and in habits: some are brown^ 
others black, and others white. The brown kinds live 
chiefly on vegetables, and the black ones, in a :great 
measure, on animal food, snch as lambs, kids, and even 
cattle. The white, or polar bear, is of all others the 
most ferocious. 

.' Hbnry. — ^The bear is, I think, very remarkable for 
affection to its young. 

. .Papa. — ^Yes. I have read affecting instances of it. 
3olomon. appears to refer to the fierce rage it will exert 
in their behalf, where he says, " Let a bear robbed* of 
her ijirhelps meet a man, rather than a fool in his folly." i 
. It would be diflBcult to name a species of animals, ex« 
cept the sheep, that is so variously, serviceable to man aftpr 
its death, as the bear is to the inhabitants of Kamtschatka: 
of the skins they make beds, covertures, caps and gloves. 
Had collars for their sledge-^dogs. Those who go upon 
the ice for the capture of marine animals, miike th^ 
shoe- soles of the same substance, which thus never slip. 
The fat of the bear is held in high estimation, as a sa-* 
voury and wholesome food ; and when rendered fluid by 
heat, it supplies the place of.oil. The flesh is esteemed 
a great delicacy. The intestines, when cleansed and 
properly scraped, are worn by the fair sex,, as masks to 
preserve their faces from the effects of the. sunbeams 4 
which being reflected from the snow, are found to blacken 
t&e skin. The Russians of Kamtschatka make use of these 
intestines for window-panes, which are as clear and trans- 
parent as those made of Muscovy glass. Of the shoulder* 
blades they form sickles for cutting grass ; and the heads 
and the haunches they hang up as ornaments or trophies, 
on the trees around their dwellings. They confess them* 
selves also indebted to these creatures for all their know* 
ledge of physic and surgery : by observing what bears ap- 
ply to wounds they have received, and what methods they 
pursue when languid and disordered, the Kamtschadalea 



have acquired a knowledge of most of those simples to 
irtuch tbey have reconrse, either as external or internal 
applioations. Tbey allow to these animals also the 
honour of being their dancing tnasters. 

' One of the peculiarities of bears is their state of re- 
pose and abstinence daring the winter. As the approach 
of that dreary season, they retire to their dens, where, 
with no other provision than the fat they acquired daring 
the summer, they pass it in inactivity and torpor. 

The digitigrada is a numerous and ferocious subdivi- 
non of carnivorous animals, most of those that we em- 
phatically call beasts of prey, as the lion, the tiger, the 
leopard, the panther, the wolf, the fox, &c., together 
with our familiar inmates, the cat and the dog, belong to 
it. A.S you are already acquainted with the character 
and habits of most of the anunals belonging to this genus, 
I shall not now i^tay to particularize them. 
Anna. — What are the amphibia, papa? 

' Papa.— The amphibia genus consists of the different 
species of seals, and the Manati or Walrus tribes, of 
which the former belongs to the fera and the latter to 
the hruta of Linneeus. They all have an elongated 
body, decreasing in bulk from the head gradually to the 
tail, and short finlike feet, which give them some alliance 
to tbe fishy tribes. The Manati feed on sea- weeds, co- 
rallines, and molluscfe, and cannot therefore properly 
be termed carnivorous ; the food of seals consists offish, 
and other marine productions. 

Henry. — I have read that seals delight in thundet 
stotms : and that during their continuance they will sit 
on the rocks, and contemplate, with apparent pleasiire, 
the convulsions of the elements. 

Papa.— Tbe Icelanders entertain a strange supersti- 
tion respecting them : they believe them to resemble the 
human species more than any other creature, and to be 
the offspring of Pharaoh and his host, who, according to 
Aem, were converted into seals, when they were drowned 
ia the Red Sea. 






Tbe flMh ef leak k liiighly'priicd by 
the nortbern ragioDS) aod is, vitfa the fiU and bides, of dm- 
4nderoble use, both io an ooonoviical and commevoial new. 

Ann Ad — ^Yott Bieniiooed a curieus order of animals 
wiih which New HoUand-bas reoeetly fiiraiahed*^/iis, 
termed Mmrs^ialia; I sheuM Uke to kaow snmioihif 
Biore about tbem% 

Papa. — ^Tbe great Kangaroo, of whieb yoa may ve^ 
member to have seen some in the royal domains at Riek«- 
JBiODd, is amoog them. This vei^ singiilar speeieii of 
quadruped was oHgiaaUy discovered io New Hollaadi 
.by some persons who accompanied Captaia Goeik in his 
first voyage. Its most striking peculiarity is that the 
female is furnished with aa abdomiaal pooch for the te* 
ception and protection of her offspring ; in whieb tbt 
jouDg one continues to reside till it has nearly attlulMd 
its full maturity, and to which, even after it has fuittefl 
this maternal retreat, it often rqns fcff shelter om the 
least appearance of danger* Only thref .speoiea of 
Kangaroos have yet been ascertained : they live ia4M9ir 
rows under tbe ground, and subsist on vegetables*. 

Henry. — Is not the Opossum of Vifginia an^animal 
of a similar description ? 

Papa. — ^Yes; it belongs to the same order; but it ie<- 
.sembles the kangaroo only in tbe possession of abdomV 
nal pouches into which its young ones retreat ; in other 
respects, both of structure and appearapoe, it is widely 
different. The opossum is only about tbe sisse of a.^maV 
cat; the great kangaroo bas been frequently known to 
measure ome feet in length from the tip of the nose to 
the end of the tail; and to weigh a, hundred and fifi^ 
pounds. They both, however, are extremely aetivci, 
and have remarkably strong and muscular tails. 

The order called glire^ or rodentia, contains u npu^- 
ber of interesting animals, which I have-not now Imc^te 
enumerate, but which would .well repty.your att^ti^n 
to their* structure and ecoaon^. Among them is thul 
most sagacious little quadruped, tbe beaver. 
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Anna, — Where are beavers found? 

Papa. — ^They are natives of most of the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, but' are principally found in 
North America. There is reason to suppose that this 
animal was once an inhabitant of Great Britain ; for 61- 
raldus Cambrensis says that beavers frequented the river 
Tievi in Cardiganshire, and that they had from the Welsh 
a name signifying ^*The broad-tailed animals.'' Their 
skins were valued by the; Welsh laws in the tenth cen- 
tury at the enormous sum of a hundred and twenty pence 
each ; and they seem to have constituted the chief finery 
dnd luxury of those days. No animals appear to pos- 
sess so great a degree of natural sagacity as these. 
They generally live in associated communities, consisting 
of as many as two or three hundred individuals ; and they 
inhabit extensive dwellings which they raise to the height 
of six or eight feet above the surface of the water. They 
select, if possible, a large pond ; in which they raise 
their bouses on piles, forming them either of a circular 
or oval shape, with arched tops, and thus giving them, 
on the outside, the appearance of a dome, while 
within, they somewhat resemble an oven. The number 
of houses, is, in general, from ten to thirty. If the ani- 
mals cannot find a pond that they like, they fix on some 
flat piece of ground, with a stream running through it ; 
and in making this a suitable place for their habitations, 
a measure of sagacity and intelligence, of intention and 
memory, is exhibited, which approaches, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, to the faculties of the human race. 

Their first object is to form a dam. To do this, it is 
necessary that they should stop the stream, and of course 
that they should know in what direction the water runs. 
This seems a very wonderful exertion of' instinct; for 
tley always do it in the place most favourable to their 
purpose, and never begin in a wrong part.* They drive 
stakes five or six feet long into the ground, in different 
tows, and interweave them with branches of trees; filling 
them up with clay, stones and sand, which they ram so 

VOL. X. G 
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elosely down, that though the dams are frequently a 
hundred feet long, they may be walked over with the 
greatest safety. These are ten or twelve feet thick at 
the base, and gradually diminish towards the top, which 
is seldom more than two or three feet across. They are 
exactly level from end to end ; perpendicular towards 
the stream ; and sloped on the outside, where grass soon 
grows, and renders the earth more united. 

The houses are constructed, with the utmost inge- 
nuity, of earth, stones and sticks cemented together, 
and plastered on the inside with surprising neatness. 
Some of them have only one floor, others have three. 
The walls are about two feet thick, and the floors are 
always raised so much above the surface of the water as 
will prevent them from being flooded. When they have 
built their houses, they lay in their winter provisions, 
which consist principally of bark and the tender branches 
of trees, cut into certain lengths, and piled in heaps 
under the water. 

Anna. — ^Your account puts me in mind of the struc- 
tures of the ants. How large is the beaver ? 

Papa. — Its general length is about three feet. 

The difierent species of rats and mice, of squirrels and 
hares, together with the porcupine and guinea-pig, be- 
long to the same order. The structure of the front teeth 
is similar in them all, and is adapted to gnawing the hard 
vegetable substances on which they live. 

The edentata, reckoned among the bruta of Linnseus, 
include some curious animals, which I shall mention on 
account of their very singular defensive armour. I refer 
to the manis and armadillo tribes. There are some ex- 
cellent specimens of each in the Museum of the Zoolo- 
gical Society. 

The manis, in external appearance, very much resem- 
bles a lizard. Its body is covered over with scales, 
which, like the quills of the porcupine, are moveable at 
pleasure. When exasperated, the animal erects them ; 
and if attacked, it rolls itself into a ball, and presents to 
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its enemy a sarface armed on every side. The scales 
are sharp at the points, and of a substance so bard, that, 
on collision, they will strike fire like flint. 

To escape from its foes by speed would be utterly 
impossible, but enabled thus to act on the defensive, no 
animal whatever is able to overcome it : the tiger and 
panther may tread upon and roll it about, and may at- 
tempt to devour it ; but all their efforts are vain ; and 
where they expected an easy prey, they only find wea- 
pons which wound them in every attempt to obtain it. 
Of all quadrupeds, not excepting the porcupine, the 
armour of the manis is the strongest, and at the same 
time the most offensive. 

The negroes eat the flesh of these animals, which is 
white, and considered delicate food ; the scales are used 
for various purposes. 

The armadillo is covered with a kind of plate armour, 
into which, on the approach of danger, it withdraws its 
head, tail and legs, so as to present nothing to view but 
its shell and nose. In this position it resembles a large 
ball, flattened at the sides. 

Anna. — What is the general size of the manis and 
armadillo ? 

Papa. — ^There are different species of each of them. 
The manis is generally long and slender, and sometimes 
measures nearly five feet. The armadillo is commonly 
about twelve inches long and eight broad. The manis is 
a native of the East Indies and Africa; the armadillo 
almost exclusively belongs to the New Continent. They 
are both inoffensive animals, feeding on insects, roots, 
and vegetables. 

Hbnry.— -What a variety of means of defence and 
security is provided for that part of creation, which is 
not, like, man, defended by the strength and shelter of 
social institutions ! 

Papa. — A great variety indeed. Several, in almost 
every class, have defensive integuments ; others, as the 
different species of weasel, have foetid secretions— the 
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American skunk emits an offensive odonr so strong as 
to be discernible at a distance of two miles, and suck as 
cannot be immediately approached by any person without 
great danger. Others have horns ; others claws and 
sharp teeth, or tusks; others have an acute sense of 
kearii^ and smell, while nearly all are endowed with 
great activity of wing, or swiftness of foot. 

Z. Z. 



INTRODUCTORY 

LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 



LECTURE THE FIRST. 



Introductory Remarks, — Attraction of Cohesion. — 
Chemical Attraction. — Decomposition. — Explanor 
iion of chemical terms. 

Chemistry is a science of very extensive a[^Kca- 
tion. It may be said to teach the nature and properties 
of all substances, and their relation to heat and to one 
another; and thereby to enable us to perceive the reason 
of most of the changes which matter undergoes from the 
simplest to the most sublime processes of nature ; from 
the effervescence of a soda draught, or the decay of a 
leaf, to the eruption of a volcano, or the gradual moul- 
dering of the " everlasting pyramid.** 

It is, however, in its application to the arts and manu- 
factures, that chemistry is more especially valuable. 
Mechanics and mathematics have done much towards 
their improvement ; but without the aid that chemistry 
has afforded, they would have stopped far short of the 
/perfection they have now attained. Where, for exam- 
ple, woald have been the beauty of the 'Mabours of the 
'teom,'' if chemistry had not lent its assistance in bleach- 
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ikigaod dyeing? How dark and cold and xomfortless 
woold have been our habitations^ if chemistry had not 
taught the manufacture of the transparent material to 
which we are indebted for their light and warmth ! How 
rude all domestic utensils, if chemistry had not instructed 
in the fusing and tempering of metals ; and in the mix- 
ture, the baking and the colouring of clay ! and to say no 
more, though there is not a manufacture nor an art, even 
agriculture itself not excepted, that is not more or less 
indebted to this science ; and though we owe to it the 
greater part of our domestic comforts, from the simplest 
operations of the kitchen to the elegancies of the draw- 
ing-room ; where had been Philosophy herself, if Che- 
mistry had not furnished her with the ink and the paper 
by which she has extended and perpetuated her ex- 
istence ? 

Perhaps no science more abounds with wonders than 
this ; that water should be composed of two species of 
air, in chemical language gas, and should be expanded 
both by heat and by freezing; that the gas,* which enters 
most largely into the composition of water, should be at 
the same time one of the chief supporters of combustion, 
and the acidifying principle in the formation of acids ; 
that it should be also the grand maintainer of life in or- 
ganized bodies, and when that life is extinct the greatest 
agent in their decomposition ; and that, in addition to all 
thesQ offices, it should be employed to embellish the 
works of creation by the beautiful tints which it imparts 
to almost all subjects, whether of the animal, vegetable, 
or mineral kingdom, are facts .well calculated to excite 
aUke our astonishment and our curiosity. 
. Having said so much by way of recommending the 
study of chemistry to our readers, we shall proceed to 
enumerate what are called the chemical elements, and 
to make some introductory explanations. 

In every period of time there have been certain sub- 
stances which, have been considered by the philosophers 

• Oxygen* . . 

c3 
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of the day, as the elements, or simple principles of wfaieb 
every thbgelse "was formed. Arisrtbtle and his fdllowert 
esteemed them to be earth, air, fire and water ; and it 
was not till the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
tbeniogmas of Aristotle gave place to the new and ra^ 
tional system of soientifie inqdiry introduioed by lord 
Bacon, and general chemistry began to be cuhivated in 
a liberal and philosophic manner, that the troth of this, 
till then fundamental axiom, was questioned. Since that 
time, the result of chemical experiments has gradually 
taught us that there are many kinds of earth, and -many 
kinds of air,' perfectly distinct from each other, somei^f 
which are compound and others simple; that water, as 
we hinted before, is a compound, and that fire, or the 
matter of heat is an important agent, whose real nature 
is not yet ascertained. 

It must be borne in mind that we cannot, even now, 
speak decidedly of the elenientary substances; for what 
^re at present termed elements, may, by future chemists, 
be discovered to be compounds ; and that we only mean, 
by calling them so, to assert that in the present state of 
chemical knowledge they are not decomposable. 

The substances at present considered as elements^ 
exclusively of light, caloric, or heat, and electricity, 
whose materiality is questionable, are the following :<-*- 
oxygen ; the metals ; perhaps some of the earths ; and 
the simple combustibles, hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus 
and carbon. . It is worthy of remark, that while most of 
those substances which were thought by the old chemists 
to be the elements of all other bodies, are found, by otir 
improved methods of experiment, to be more or less 
compounded, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon and the 
metals, which they considered compounds, are now 
classed among the simple substances. 

In the succeeding lectures it will be onr endeavour to 
explain the nature of these substances in their simple or 
compound state ; their chemical affinities for each other, 
and some of the various combinations and decompo- 
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sitions which are effected aniong them by the agency of 
heat and mixtare. The remainder of this we shall devote 
to the explanation of some of the dfaief terms and prin- 
ciples of chemical science. 

AH bodies, whether simple or compound, exist either 
in a sotid^'liqaid oraSriform state. Liqmd bodies* are 
solids whose partict^s are separated by the ageu6y of 
heat: a still grea(ter degree -of heat woald turn them to 
vapoqr^ or make them aeriform. 

In every substance, nnder whichever of these forms if 
may eidst, a force is observed, called attraction, the 
reat^caase of wUch is dnknowTi: by some philosophers 
it has been attributed to an inherent property of matter, 
and by others to the inflaeoce of some foreign agent. 
This force not Ofily causes the gravitation of bodies td 
the €farth, but preserves the different substances around 
us from falling to pieces ; and it is on it that the opera- 
tions of chemistry are principally founded. When it 
operates between particles of the same species, it 19 
called the attraction of cohesion, or the attraction of 
aggregation; ^hen between the particles of different 
substances, so as to form a mixture, or compound, it is 
called chemical attraction, or chemical affinity. This 
will be explained better by examples. 

As examples of the attraction of cohesion, or aggregor 
turn, we may remark that two small particles of mercury, 
while gently moved along a smooth surface towards each 
other, will exhibit a very evident mutual attraction at 
the moment of their union into one globule : that two 
small pieces of cork floating in a bason of water, if not 
nearer to the edge than to each other, will visibly ap<> 
proach, and at last come into contact ; and we may ask 
with the poet, 

** Hast thou not seen two pearls of dew 
The rose's velvet leaf adorn, 

* Liquids are also called ^uu/s; it mu^t be remembered, however, 
that liquid and fluid ar^ not xionsicertible terms: all liquids are fluids; 
but every flaid^ the air and quicksilver for SJiampte, is not a liquid. 
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How eager their attraction grew, 
As Dearer to each other borne?" 

It is from the attraction of cohesion that a drop of water 
is always spherical. 

It will be obvious, from the different de^ees of resist- 
ance which different substances offer to the touch, that 
there are various degrees of this attractive power, as it 
is exhibited in solid, soft, liquid, or gaseous bodies : in 
a stone, for example, it is much stronger than in jelly ; 
in jelly than in water ; and in water than in vapour. The 
degree of its force, in those bodies which it renders 
solid, may be measured by the weight necessary to over- 
come it. If a rod of metal, glass, wood, &c. be sus- 
pended in a perpendicular direction, with weights at- 
tached to its lower extremity until it breaks, the weight 
attached just before it broke, is the measure of the co- 
hesive force of the rod. When any thing is broken, 
sugar for example, we say that the attraction of cohe- 
sion between the parts is destroyed. 

Chemical attraction can exist only between the parti- 
cles of opposite and distinct substances, brought into 
close contact : when it takes place bodies are said to act 
chemically upon one another. The result of its agency 
is the formation of new combinations, which generally 
possess properties entirely different from those of the 
suDstances between which the union has been effected. 
It would be easy to multiply examples of this species of 
attraction, for the various productions of the chemist are 
all obtained by its influence ; we shall content ourselves 
however, with pointing out one or two of a familiar kind, 
which our readers may easily make trial of for themselves. 

If a little carbonate of lime (powdered chalk) be put 
into a glass of water, the chalk will sink to the bottom. 
Though it should be mixed with the water, if left at rest, 
it would soon subside ; for they have no aflSnity for each 
other, and therefore they both remain unaltered ; but if 
a small quantity of diluted sulphuric acid"*^ be added, a 

* Vinegar will produce the same effect. 
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violent effervescence will im mediately take places a 
eJbeinicai unioii of the two substances' will be the oonse- 
qsteace'.of this chemical action; tlte identity of each 
substance wiH be destroyedr-and sulphate o& limey a body 
entirely different from either of them will bp prodocedv^ 
..Anothecexperimeut of Ihesame kind flatay be made 
witbsiitphatie of. magnesia (l^psom salt): dissolve thissak 
in boilti^, water, and whett it is xoidpletely fiieh^, pow 
jntoitslittte' a£ a iolotbff ^carbonate of soda 4 tbedodli 
having' u greater mSRiskfibr the sdlpfaturici aoid^ will mdtB 
within, and i^illpr^pitate*^ white} powder, which on 
examination will be found to be carbobate^of magnmia* 
This priociple bayvalsa be pleasingly viHastrated by tfab 
composition lOid'deodiiipdsition of wvitiiig ink; 

Take et littler.tinctuve of galiy atid^a iittle of the soM^ 
tion of green copperas, both colourless liquids ^^.pottr them 
together, andablack takiufe^witt be protduQiiid from-the 
affinity.^wbicfa gallic acid has>for the oxide of iron in thi 
cof^peras. If to this miktare a tittle aqdafortisbe added, 
iheiiquor will immediately beooine transparent^ for the 
metal will leave the first acid to unite with the last, to 
which it has a greater affinity^ But if a soluticfn of potass 
be now poured into it; the nitric acid or aquafortis, 
having a still greater affinity for this alkali than it has for 
the metal, wilt quit the iron, and unite with the potass ; 
and the iron, being disengaged, will again be caught by 
the gallic acid, and once more produce a black liquor. 

"The phEenomena of dyeing may be entirely referred 
to the same principle. The difference in the attractions 
of the colouring particles for wool, silk, and (X)tXon is 
sometimes so great that they will not unite with one of 
these substances, while they combine very readily with 
another. Cotton receives no colour in a bath that dyes 
wool scarlet." 

Having explained what we mean by chemical attract 

* A substance is taid to be precipitated, when it is disengaged from 
the liquid with whict^ it was combined, and consequently falls to the 
bottom of the vessel. 
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tion, and the attraction of cohesion, principles with which 
a thorough acq^uaintance is necessary, in order to the prac- 
:tical study of chemistry, it will be readily understood 
that the process by which bodies are chemically examined, 
called decomposition or analysis,* that is, the separating 
them into their component parts, is effected by over- 
coming these attractions by the intervention of some 
more powerful agent. Tn some cases this is performed 
by the application of heat alone ; in others, by the admix- 
ture of some other substance for which the body to be 
examined has a stronger ch^i^mical affinity than it has for 
those with which it is already united. This substance b 
termed a re-agent, or chemical test. It is also accom- 
plished by the agencies of electricity and galvanism. A 
few simple instances of decomposition will perhaps be 
interesting. 

Soap is formed by the chemical attraction which alkali 
has for tallow, and may be decomposed by an acid. If 
to a small quantity of solution of soap (soapy water), a 
yttle vinegar, or acid of any kind be added, the alkali 
will immediately leave the tallow, and unite with the 
acid, for which it has a greater affinity ; and the separated 
tallow will float on the surface of the water. 

Lavender water consists of the oil of lavender dis- 
solved in spirits of wine, for which it has a chemical af- 
finity: but if it be poured into common water, the spirits 
of wine, having a greater affinity for the water than for 
the oil, will quit the oil, and unite with the water; and 
the oil, being lighter than the water, will float upon its 
surface. 

If a small piece of solid camphor be put into a phial, 
half filled with diluted alcohol (spirits of wine), in a short 
time the camphor will be dissolved in the fluid, and the 

* *' In .order to understand the exact nature of bodies, recourse is 
had to ftynthesit as well as analysis. Whenever the component parts 
of any body are re-united in order to form a similar substance, and a 
similar substance is actually produced, the nature of that body is 
Baid to be * proved by synthesis/ When a body admits of being ex* 
amined in both these ways, the result is very satisfactory/* 
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i^irit will be as traospareDt as at first. This solation is 
owing to the afiSnity which subsists between these two 
substances. If water be now added, which has a greater 
affinity for the alcohol than the camphor has, it will unite 
with the ardent spirit, and the camphor will be preci-*. 
pitated. In this way the camphor may be nearly ail 
recovered as at first. On di&tillation. the alcohol may 
also be separated from the water, and again exhibited in 
a separate state. In these instances of decomposition 
the acid and the water are the re-agents, or chemical 
tests by which it is produced ; and by which the tallow 
in the soap, and the oil of lavender and the camphor in 
the spirits of wine, are detected. 

We shall now conclude, by a brief explanation of a 
few other terms ^hich are of frequent recurrence in che- 
mical works, and are therefore needful to be understood 
before the study of chemistry be entered on. 

Evaporation. — When the particles on the surface of 
a solid or fluid body become volatile and fly away, they 
are. said to be evaporated, volatilized, or exhaled ; these 
particles are either humid, such as those which are sepa- 
rated from all fluids; or they are dry, such as those 
separated from marble or chalk during the burning of 
lime ; or from volatile salts, and resins of various kinds 
by the heat of the atmosphere. Evaporation is generally, 
but not constantly, effected by the mediation of heat ; 
for strong dry winds in frosty weather, are often more 
powerful agents in promoting it in fluids, than the great-' 
est heat in summer. 

Distillation and sublimation. — In the common process 
of evaporation, the volatile parts of bodies are usually 
dispersed in the air: when it is necessary to collect 
them, proper vessels, called stills or retorts^ are made 
use of for the purpose ; and the operation, if the volatile 
parts are fluid, is called distillation, from their being 
collected drop by drop (stillatim). If they are dry, 
and in a concrete form, it is called sublimation, from 
their being driven upwards by the force of the fire, and 
collected at a distance from the remaining parts. 
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** The dry volatile parts thus ooll^cted, may in general 
be called sublimates ; they are of different coDsisteOjcdes, 
some being in the hard masses, others in the form of fine 
powder* Chemists have agreed to apply the name of 
sublimate to such as are in consistent masses ; the others 
they cM flowers; thus we hear of corrosive sublimate, 
and of flowers of sulphur* The soot of a chimney is a 
matter sublimed from the fuel, and it comes under the 
denomination of flower or sublimate, according as it is of 
a powdery or consistent appearance.'' 

Solution, — When a solid body is dissolved in a fluid, 
and remains suspended in it without destroying its trans- 
parency, the fluid in which it is dissolved is called the 
solvent or menstruum, and the compound resulting from 
the union is termed a solution. The most familiar ex- 
ample of solution is that of sugar or salt dissolved in 
water. The term is sometimes applied to the union of 
two fluids : air, for example, is said to be dissolved in 
water, because all natural water contains air ; and water 
is said to be held in solution by air, beeaose the most 
transparent air contains a considerable portion of water. 
Solution is also applied to the union of two solid bodies : 
glass b a compounded body, resulting from the mutual 
union of an earth and a salt. It will be evident that 
every instance of solution depends on the chemical at- 
traction of the solvent for the body dissolved. 

Saturation, — A solvent is said to be saturated when 
it will not take up, and keep suspended, any more of the 
body dissolved in it. It is possible to put so much sugar 
or salt into water, that it will not dissolve any more : in 
this case, it is said to be saturated. 

Crystallization is the process by which the particles 
of salts dissolved in a saturated solution, as the water 
gradually evaporates and cools, attract each other, and 
fall into regular transparent masses, called c ystals.* 



• " The word crystal is derived from two Greek words, signifying 

Jrost and to contract. The ancients supposed a particular mineral, 

known by the name of rock crystals to be nothing but congealed 

water : this mineral is of a determined angular figure, and hence all 
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RBctiJication is the re-distilling or re-siiblimiDg sub- 
stances* till they are rendered perfectly homogeneont 
and pure. Z. Z. 

salta and Other substances, which, from being dissolved in menstrua 
or fused ia fire, concrete into regular ^gure^ are said tobeoyilattiiwd.'' 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



JOY. 



Who sings of joy ?— who bids the golden strings 
, Wake to the waving of her bounding wings ? — 

Joy took her flight from earth when Adam fell 

And where can Joy with Adams children dwell? 

Her home is heaven ; for her Lord is there; 
Upon whose eye, whose footstep she attends. 
Lives in his smile, and where he condescends 

To fix his palace, there doth Joy repair. . 

Yet earth has joys — so earth can testify ; 

By fancy pictured to the eager eye, 

And in the ear of inexperience song 

With syren strains, and fascinating tongue ; 

But still evading the deluded mind. 

Grasped, they dissolve, and leave no trace behind : 

Raised in a moment, perishing as fast ; 

A passing beam upon a vapour cast ; 

The wandering gleams of an illusive fire, 

Which sparkle to mislead and then expire; 

Shall joys like these call forth the glowing strain ? 

Let that heart sing of joy, ^hich can its joy retain I 

Christian 1— draw near; thou canst awake 
Thy harp of joy to chords of praise, 

S^ jet melody of music make 

Within thine inmost itoul, and raise 

That oft repeated, glad and grateful song. 

Which, still repeated, thou canst still prolong* 

Yes— thou hadst joy when truth divine 
Sealed grace and peace and mercy thine; 
TOL. Z. H 
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When first within thy soul was/faeasd, 
The Spirit speaking by the word ; 
And, beaming on thy raptured mind, 
Jbhovah's radiant glory shined. 

In sorrow, Joy has tuned thy lyre, 
And bid thee heaven-ward aspire ; 
And she hath thy companion been 
Through many a bright and glorious scene. 
Nor will she leave thee ; — 



even now, 



Throughout this weary land, 
Her coronet is on thy brow, 
Her harp is in thine hand. 

Strike then, Oh strike the golden strings. 

And sing the Name divine, 
From whence thy joy perennial springs, 

The seraph's Lord — and thine. 

Sing the unfathomable love. 

The wisdom, truth and grace 
Of Him who left the world above 

To take the sinner's place. 

Removed the cup of grief from thee. 

And drank its deepest woe ; 
And bade thy soul, from sorrow free, 

His joy for ever know. 

Ha is thy joy, He is thy praise. 

Who did thy soul redeem. 
And He shall be to endless days 

Thine unexhausted theme. 

That fount of purest pleasure knows 

Nor changes nor alloy ; 
The joy that from God's pbesekce flows 

To BVBBLASTIKO JOT. 

Iota. 
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To Lady I*** £***, on being taked ifpoett can write when they 

are hofpy.. 

Wbich are the happy moments? — ^If the hours 
When life's intoxicating flattery pouvt 



Its neclar on tbe lip — ^the harp and viol ' * 

AAd the light dance the inebriate sense beguile, 

And pleasure, as her diamond sands run oil, 

Sees them not go, and wonders how they 'rt gone — 

If this be happy — all of life forgot 

Except the present*s isolated spot. 

And that beheld by the delusive burning 

Of earth-fed lamps that must go out ere morning — 

Unmeet for happiness so light, so tain. 

It is not then. 

Or if it be to lie entranced in ease 
Upon the bosom of earth-cherish*d peace — 
Waking, sleepiog, asking not for more. 
The bosom's longings level'd to its store ; 
Mindless of pleasures that it could not feely 
And griefs it has not felt. To dwell 
In selfish uselessness amid the ding 
Of creatures sinning, suffering, perishing, 
And feel no rocking of the storm within — 
Unterrified participants of sin 
They never wept — If this be bliss, 
Careless of other worlds, sufficed in this. 
And unasham*d for sin's unwashen stain- 
It is not then. 

Imagination's children seldom taste 

Of joys like these. To them a thorny waste 

Seems the fair peopled earth. As if they were 

The exil'd spirits of some sunny sphere 

Where all is beaming with poetic fire, 

They sicken in unsatisfied desire. 

Pleasure is not so gay, nor love so fond. 

As they would have it — nor the dizzy round 

Of life so rapid — nor flattery's cup so full, 

Nor ought so true, nor ought so beautiful 

As they have somewhere learn'd. And so the while 

That they sit basking in earth's brightest smile, 

3till but an aguish and mistemper*d beam 

It seems to them* 

But in the hours, when on a worid unkind. 
The poet looks from out his own bright mind, 
Finds it' a wilderness, and peoples it 
With all the l^riUiant revelry of wit, 
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Rich in the wealth of hit iiigatiier*d ttpfe. 
When the earth • barremieai can yield no moie^ 
And like the lonely camel on the wastey 
From hie own bosom makes himself a. feast* 
If in such hours the self-sufficed. mindy 
ABen all else, a native kingdom find. 
And can forget, amid his brilliant revesy 
That he is not so blest as he belieres— 
The minstrel monarch of his own domain — 

It may be then. 

Of better in her inner chambers, when. 
Unsought of pity and unseen of men. 
Sad penitence sit» lonely with her sin. 
Or sorrow with her tears : without, within. 
No sympathy, no comforter but One — 
That lovM, that tender, that compassionate One I 
'Tis not to be alone when He is there — 
'Tis not to weep when He receives the tear— 
If hope that ne'er in earthly sunshine grew 
Nor ever died from blight of earthly woe, 
^ Happy*' for her lone hours may better claim 
Than all that calls itself by that proud name — 
Meet moments for the heaven-taught poet*s strain — 

It may be then. 



^«»^»^^^»» 



NIGHT. 



I LooK'n all night upon the star^ 
, So bright^ so bright they were— ^ 
Diamonds upon the brow of night — 
And not a clond waa there. 

My heart grew lighter as I gas'd, 
* So pure, so pure they shone— ^ - - 
like the gladsome tear that feeling sheds 
For sorrow when it is gone. 

I chid the sadness of my breast ; 

The zephyr seem'dto say. 
There are specks of joy as bright as these 

Upon thy midnight way. 
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And then the night went on and on, 

And hour on hour came ; 
And still 1 looked, and the stars were there— 

But O they were not the same ! 

The azure vault was as deep a blue. 

As pure the midnight air, 
The brow of night was as beauUful, 

And still no cloud was there. 

But where was gone that brightest one? 
And where that group so gay ? 

Bright ones and gay ones were there still- 
But the first lov'd, where were they? 

Passing, passing, passing all 

In faithless pageantry—- 
Gone in their beauty, gone in their pride, 

Still shining, but not for me. 

I was sad again— Ah! woe's the heart 

That its meed of joy must find 
In brilliant specks that so quickly pass, 

And leave the night bel)ind. 

And wilt thou go too, thou last pale one, 

Upon whose constancy 
Intently I have look*d so long. 

At last to see thfee die I 

Farewell then— I was lone before, 

And lonely now agaiin, 
ril spend my useless ga^e no more 

On midnight's chan^^ scene. 

I'll wait, in sctifiiow, yet in hope. 
Till yonder icarce-bom ray 

Beams in its brightness through the sky- 
Then it will all be day. 



« Where is now thy God?'' 

God, where art thou? In my bosom's care, 

Companionless, alone, 

1 had no comforter, no hope but thee, 

And even ihou ait gone. 

h3 
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How do I know-^D agonixing tbovglitf 

While thus iarain I call. 
If thou indeed art all! bare believ*d f 

Or if thoa art at all? 

Bow*d like ttie dtoopHig bolniBh o'er my hearth. 
Where through uncounted houis^ 

My troubled soul to one who k not there 
Its thougbttf of sorrow poiin{ 

I have sate waiting, waiting for thy word, 
And still no message came--- 

Vwe shed a thoasand, thousand bitter tears. 
And no one gather'd them; 

And then I've taken thy volume on my knee. 
And still 'twas written there. 

That thou dost listen to the mourner's sigh, 
And number every tear. 

But thou hast not heard mine. Go, Tempter, 

And say not to me now. 
That page so full of promises unkept 

May haply not be true ; 

And he upon whose love so long in feuth 

My ardent hopes recline. 
Now waited for in vain, may not be God, 

Or be at least not mine. 

Such doubts, such agonizing doubts within 

Whispers that deadly foe — 
And having nothing left me but my fiuth. 

Would rob me of that too. 

Jesus, Saviour, if thou dost remember. 

When hungry and unfed, 
He even for thine own celestial feet 

That bold temptation laid ; 

Have pity on my weakness, and send down 

From thine eternity, 
One of those angel messengers who cutt^t 

And ministered to thet^ . 
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More nights, mora days than thou of old didst stray 

In that cold wilderness, 
My weary soul has kept its fast from joy, 

And hanger'd for its peace. 

And now he comes, as erst he came to thee, 

And whispers in mine ear, 
** If thou indeed hast such a God in heaven, 

Why bears he not thy prayer ?** 

O Lord, thou knowest— and dost thou not care 

That he should thus bereave 
Of aU that it desires in earth or heaven 

The soul that thou canst save? 



**^<0^i0^0>» 



SONG, 

T9 the «' Echo'' m the Irish Melodies. 

Thers is an Echo far more true, 

More dear to me. 
Than all the sweetest musick new, 
Or sighs too often prov*d untrue 

Can ever be. 

Tis when the mourning spirit prays 

Jn grief to Heaven, 
And as I search the word of grace. 
An Echo from the volume says 

Thou art forgiven. 

£V«ENIA. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES. 



The Words of Scripture concerning the GloriouM Adr 
vent of the Lard Jesus Christy and the Restoration 
of Israel. 8d* Loodoo. Seeley and Sods. 1^8. 

While we endeavour to influence, and as far as we 
are able to instruct the minds of the inexperienced, an 
important part of our task is to give such an opinion as 
we may be able to form, of the subjects which peculiarly 
occupy the publick attention, and are likely to come 
tinder the observation of our readers — how far we judge 
them worthy of regard, beneficial ox dangerous in their 
tendency. It is well known to every one who has any 
intercourse with religious society, that the subject of the 
Prophetic Scriptures is now much agitated, and has be- 
come a universal topick of conversation : though why, 
or how, or to what purpose, many of our readers I ima* 
gine are quite uninformed : and others, as we certainly 
know, are in doubt whether any information they might 
obtain on the subject would be a gain of wholesome 
knowledge, or a baleful draught of error, and are look- 
ing to us for advice whether to shut their ears or open 
them on what is passing around them ; whether to ven^i^ 
ture upon the perusal of the many publications that are 
appearing on the subject, or to shun them as labyrinths 
of difficulty and delusion. To this point only we intend 
to speak. Others more competent than we may discuss 
the subject, and give to the publick the result of their 
deeper and abler studies : and for the right interpreta- 
tion of prophecy, opinions of more weight than ours may 
be inquired for and referred to. Our intention is only 
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|o eonsidctr wbothec it is worih oar i?hito to. regard their 
d]3cas8ioDs» and the opinions resulting from: them ; whe« 
ther as private: ChristiaoSy. not called upon to teach» or 
pabUckly to propound the yroxd of God, it- is our business 
and our benefit to give any degree of attention. to the in* 
lerpretation. of the Prophetic Scriptures*. .»• 

To cojne to .Aifyjust.oonclnsbn upon this point, it is 
necessary to understand, rightly what the subject is» 
which maiiy I believe, are yery far from doing; because 
as it first conies t6 the ear; of simple folks, in the atmo* 
sphere of ordinary gossip, it is coupled withiihe names 
of men, and characterized as their .opiniQ0,pneyer set 
forth by. any body else, of course,. to be yaked according 
as they are themselves estimated or despised. If the 
interpreters of prophecy be in our estimation; wise and 
holy men, then the matter seemsworthy of afteiition,and 
we will giye ear to it: but if.it happen that we think 
lightly of them, then it is unworthy of regard* Yet this 
in fact makes, no part of t^e questiop* The. opmioft of 
an indiyidual upon any subject may be more, or less va- 
lued according as we estimate his wisdom and piety-^ 
but this makes nothing to the importance of the subject 
itself^ or its fitness for our consideration. . "Wiere it some 
questbn of earthly' sc^ience, indeed, some new device of 
human, inyentibn, our views of its impdtrtaDeeijnight, 
though not very j.ustly then, be affected by .flie' wisdom 
or folly of the proposer. But being, as ft.is^'. a state- 
ment of divine truth, we must find some better gagb 
hy which. to take measure of our interest iu it,* than the 
opinion, we may have formed of the interpreters. I sup- 
pose when the adventurous discoverer of unknown lands 
brought. home the gold, and the spices, and the rare 
products of the new hemisphere, they would not have 
been thought wise who should have measured the value, 
or proportioned their interest in the discovery,^ by their 
previous opinion of the men who made it. Here is, 
however, no discovery of unknown regions of truth; but 
rather a revisiting of their forgotten shores^ < 
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frofheej, (assnining that our readers know nothkig'^ 
we give the simplest view of the mattw,) occupies a very 
large portion of the revealed will of God : prophecy, we 
mean, as it discloses events which God purposes or fore- 
sees shall lake place, distinguished from the doctrines 
and precepts which in another manner have made knows 
his will. We mark this particularly, because people are 
very quick to say we ought hot to pry into futurity, but 
be content with what God reveals ; as if the whole ques- 
tion were not about something which God has revealed. 
Of other prophecies than those contained in the canon 
of Scripture, which we as (Protestants believe to be the 
inspired word of God, and the only revelation of bis 
will, we know nothing — if there be any, we certainly do 
not include them in these observations. 

Returning to our remarks that a large portion of the 
Holy Scriptures are prophetic, we would observe, that 
during the Jewish dispensation, the law and the pro* 
phets* as it is frequently expressed, made up the canon 
of scripture — the latter being then, for the most part^ 
future and tinfulfilled. I suppose it cannot be doubted 
that these were, or ought to have been, the study of the 
Jewish people, . That they believed not Moses and the 
prophets is the Saviour's charge against them. His as- 
sertion that if they had believed these, they would have 
believed him, because they prophesied of him, suffi- 
ciently implies that it bad been their doty hot only to 
believe without examination that the prophecies were 
true, but to have studied their meaning and expected 
their fulfilment, and so to have understood them, as to 
recognize in him the promised Messiah. That those 
who did read the prophecies, did yet reject Christ be- 
cause they misunderstood them, only proves that they 
read not in the right spirit, or believed not though they 
read ; by which they were made guilty of their own mis- 
take ; the predictions of the Messiah being, as we know, 
; sufficiently plain to have been understood at least in their 
fulfilment. Some did read and believe and understand. 
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Snch were Simeon, and Anna, and the vise men of the 
East : for though an immediate revelation of the birth of 
Jesas was made to them, it is apparent that they were 
previously expecting and looking for the consolation of 
Israel ; having gained from their prophetic scriptures 
some knowledge both of the manner and the time of bis 
appearing* These only, as it seems, were ready to re- 
ceive him. We have spoken particularly of the Mes- 
siah's coming, as the most important subject of the 
Jewish prophecies : but we may remark, that those pre- 
dictions which referred to temporal events concerning 
the Jewish nation, were not in the first instance written 
in a book, that after they had come to pass men might 
recognize the hand of God — as some will say of all pro- 
phecy — ^but they were many of them messages sent im- 
mediately to those whom they concerned, to make known 
to them, with warning or encouragement, the then fu- 
ture purposes of God : which that they would not hear 
or not believe, is perpetually charged against them as 
a sin. I suppose, then, it cannot be disputed that it was 
the duty of every Jew, and of the pious Jew the holy 
occupation, to study the prophetic scriptures, to search 
their mysterious meaning, and look forward in holy ex* 
pectation of their fulfilment. 

The first advent of Christ fulfilled a great part of 
these prophecies; and we find that those who under- 
stood them not while future, understood them no better 
when they were passed-^a proof that it was not the he* 
cessary obscurity of things future, that had veiled them 
from the understanding. Nay, literally as they have 
been fulfilled, they do not understand them yet — because 
in the pfist, equally as in the future, the spirit of God is 
necessary to the understanding of God's word. 

After the coming of the Saviour, to those prophecies 
of the Old Testament which yet remained unfulfilled, 
many new ones were added ; some by the Lord himself, 
others by his inspired apostles ; and particularly that last 
great declaration of the things which were to be, dis- 
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CinctiTely called tbe Biey^tioos : all now received anii 
reverenced as parts of the word of Grod, written for oar 
learning. 

That the immediate disciples of Christ made the yet 
future prophecies their study, I think is suflScieutly evi* 
dent from their own testimony* Jesus himself enjoined 
it ; he spoke reproachfully of those who could forest 
the wind and the rain, yet could read no signs of what 
had been predicted ; and directed them that when cer- 
tain things apipeared, they should know that others were 
at hand— -of course that they should previously have 
studied the predictions. And it is evident that they did 
so : for besides what they themselves spake as inspired 
prophets for the future edification of the church, we find 
them throughout the epistles appealing to theur expecta- 
tion of the second advent, and its events and promises, 
as the source of their own consolation, the ground of 
their endurance, and the encouragement they proposed 
to each other. For once that death is referred to by 
them as the resting-place of hope, this blissful consnm- 
mation is many times appealed to as the solace of their 
afflictions. How can we otherwise than believe it was 
the subject of their pious contemplations? If any one 
has not observed this fact in the language of the apostle, 
we would advise a reference to the epistles to see if it 
be not so. 

All who are acquainted with the history of the church, 
and the writings of the fathers for three centuries after 
Christ, must be aware that the study of the prophetic 
scriptures, with respect to the time and cnrcumstances of 
the Saviour's second coming, with the expectation of 
their speedy and literal fulfilment, occupied much of 
their pious contemplation, mixed itself in their preaching, 
animated their hopes, and supported them in titaes 
of persecution. Of this we have the testimony of those 
who mocked their expectations, as well as of those who 
have participated in them. Many centuries later, we 
find tbe interpretation of the prophecies a subject of 
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•violent and acrimonious disputation, still , implying that 
the -enquiry of things to come was a part of di?inity, and 
a subject of consideration, otherwise it had not been one 
of controversy. It was not til! the Church of Rome had 
established itself in universal darkness, that the predicted 
events of the latter days ceased to be considered; and all 
controversy respecting it became obsolete. 
' Since the Reformation, as every one must be aware, 
"books have from time to time been written for the ex- 
position of prophecy, elucidating the past by the events 
of history, and investigating the future by the signs of 
the times. These works have been the study of com- 
paratively but a few ; and with them rather as the occu- 
pation of the intellect, the search of curiosity after know- 
ledge, than an enquiry of personal interest into the 
revealed will of God. Among Christians, those even 
who read their bible most, and hold it dearest, the yet 
finfulfilled prophecies have been neglected, or read with- 
out examination, or heard without a meaning — consi- 
dered, if considered at all, as something with which we 
liave nothing to do, and need not trouble ourselves. 

It has appeared, however, in our day, that some are 
of another mind. Many of our most pious and distin- 
guished ministers have ventured to suppose that what 
Crod revealed, and apostles and holy martyrs loved to 
contemplate, may be worthy of attention; and that of 
the book which God has given them to interpret to the 
people, without any mark of preference or distinction in 
its parts, it may be their duty to study, to recommend, 
and as far as they are able, to explain the whole : the 
more, that things are taking place, even to the percep- 
tion of the unbelieving, of which it has been said, that 
when they come we should know what was at hand. 
Others also, not unqualified by talent and human learning, 
but qualified more by prayer and devotedness of heart, 
have given themselves to the study of the prophetic scrip- 
tures, and in various walys presented to the publick the 
result of their enquiries, with such opiuions as they have 
VOL. X. I 
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been able to form respecting the jittit int&rpre^um, iSim 
present poaition of the ehoreb, and its expectfitions. 

The justness of these interprejtatioiiSy either in tlie im- 
portant points OB which they are agreed, or the minor 
ones on which Ihey differ, it is not our intention to dis- 
cuss. It is tnnch more just to leara the opinions of men 
from themselves, than from a partial commentator. Oar 
opinion is not of sufficient weight to take from or to 
add to the value of theirs— ^neither indeed are ours or 
theirs of any value* till every reader has for himself com- 
pared them with the words of Scripture ; and by such 
light as heaven will not withhold from any faumUe appel- 
lant to the divine word^ has judged of them by its evi- 
dence, without regard to those from whom they came, 
either of prejudice or partiality. But men are ever apt 
to judge before they hear, and value before they weigh, 
and, as we have observed, the greater number of peip- 
sons who are talking about prophecy, are far enough 
from knowing whether its interpreters have thought well 
or ill : they have not yet made up their minds whether 
any one has a right to think upon the subject at all, to 
care for it at all, or in any way to endeavour to learn the 
will of God in the things that are to come. Of this ^ 
it affects the private christian we have a few things to 
say, in answer to what is perpetually asked, and to the 
remarks we are every day bearing. 

It does not appear to me that we have more than two 
things to consider in our adoption or rejection of any 
study — the will of God and our own benefit. That it is 
God's will that man should consider whatever be has 
been pleased to reveal, I think is implied in the very act 
of revelation. Why should eternal wisdom stoop to 
make disclosures which no man is to attempt to under- 
stand ? They might as well have remained hidden in the 
eternal purpose— and would, for the Almighty has done 
nothing superfluously. It is in vain to say these tldngs 
were written, that after they had come to pass we might 
know that he bad done it. No doubt that was A^ pmr* 
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pose of many, and the ase that remains tot us to itiake 
of'propbecies folfiiled. But it was not the purpose to 
those to whom the first prophecies were addressed, else 
had the threats been vain with which they were acc'onii- 
pamed, and the exhortations Tain with whiefa they t^elre 
urged, and the condemnation! vain that wa^ passed on 
those that woifld not hear: for when they were fulfilled, 
it was too late to take the warning or obey the precepts. 
And how or fo whom will those prophecies avail whl^cfii 
concern the latter day, if disregarded tilt after tbeh-fuf- 
fflment? The slain in the day of vengeance w3I not read 
the warning, nor require the prediction to prove that 
God has executed the purpose of his wrath. The saints 
in bliss will not need the promises of good already 
in possession, nor require such proofs of God's foreknow- 
ledge. If either remember the prediction? after their 
fulfilment, it must be to wonder, the one that he fearedf 
ih^txk not, the other that he enjoyed them not while yet 
in expectation. 

Since then God has revealed his will, it would seem 
tor be in order that man should know it — plainly, where he 
has spoken plainly, obscurely, where be has explained' 
himself obscurely^— but still as far as by diligent atten- 
tion we can attain. What he would have us in no wise' 
know or enquire after, it is not to be supposed he would^ 
in any wise reveal. The very fact that anything is a^ 
part of God's word, appears to me to prove that is our 
duty to read, mark and learn it : what we may attain io^ 
the understanding depends on the blessing given to our 
endeavours. But while reason comes to this decision, 
we are &ot left to reason. God has commanded us to 
search the Scripture, to add to our faith knowledge, &c. 
It has been said that this is meant only of the. essential 
parts of scripttire, such as are essential to salvation ; but 
t cannot tell where any body found this out ; not certainly 
in the book itself. Nothing is said there of parts to be 
studied, and parts to be neglected. There is not a single? 
IWt, (hat I am aware of, which prefers one scripture tr 
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another^ or commends it to particular notice — I can 
tbiok of bat one that maj eveD seem to do so ; and that, 
stands at the head of a scripture the most exclusiyely 
prophetic — " Blessed are they that read, be." I know 
not therefore bow any one has come by the knowledge 
that when God commanded the study of scrrpture, he 
meant a part and not the whole, or which part was ia* 
tended. Again it has been said that the simple and un- 
learned are not capable of understanding the whole, and 
should content ihemselves with the plainer parts. And 
for this again I can find no authority in the word 
of God. I can find in it many passages that set 
at nought all human learning, and promise know- 
ledge to the simple — I find that God has chosen the 
foolish to confound the wise — that he has revealed to 

babes what he has hidden from the wise and prudent 

bat I do not find any test which ofi*ers to the cultivated ^ 
and enlightened intellect, any truth withheld from the 
simple, who come with humble spirit and believing heart 
to the study of the word. It is true God does not give 
an equal understanding of it to all;, but as he has not. 
said where he will give, and where withhold, it is our 
doty to seek to the utmost, and leave the result to him. I 
think then, it is the will of God that we should study, 
enquire, and know as much as possible of the things ha 
has revealed. 

The question of the utility of any study to ourselves,, 
is certainly an important one; where all is desirable, 
oae may be more indispensable than another; and there 
may be things good in themselves, which in our peculiar 
case are hurtfuU though we should be slow to admit 
this of any truth of God, except in its misapplication. 
We are by no means disposed to say, that the study of 
the prophetic scriptures is of equal importance with the 
knowledge of the way of salvation, the study of the di- 
vine law, and the cultivation of personal, spiritual reli* 
g^on in the heart. We grieve that any one should have 
said so ; and if we have influence with any, we would 
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ue it to peraaade them to give no regard to Meh' M 
asseiiion, wfaeroirer tbey may find it. Witfaoat thote 
tlwre iB^ DO salvation — witboui these thousands ka^ 
passed away and gone to glory. Why then, it i^ asked; 
need we tBooUe oursehres about it — ^we have- not time 
fbf anneeessalry stndy; But do you study nothing that; 
is- not aecessary^ ta salvation? All those* things with 
which yoaooenpy yonrintelleet, are they more worthy 
of yooff- pains, tbeut tfae^ revealed will of Ood» the porposee 
of his wisdomv the designs of his providenee, the issue 
and tbe consummation of his mysterious scheme---even 
mse it na personal concern of yours, which yet is net 
admitted ? You fear it may draw your attention from 
more imfiortant matter, and occupy that interest in your 
mml which should be g^ven to personal and experiment 
tat rel^ion. But we do not perceive that you have any 
snch fears, with respect to other subjects of study*— the 
study, for instoaoe, of God's works in the creatiom 
You do not consider that secular learning necessarily 
interferes with peDsonai religion^— you read, and think, 
and. talk « great deal upon other matters. Why should 
the seadiag and considering of the interpvetation of pro* 
pheey alone intrude upon your hours, or feelings, or 
tbenghts of devotion I This, supposing the study be not 
itadf calculated to promote devotian, to call baek the 
wandering thoughts to God, and sanctify the heart; 
But leh as coasidser what the subject is, if we may jadge 
thereby of its tendency. It comprises the understanding of 
God's meaning in what has been done upon the eartlh-^ 
the walcUuig of his purpose in all that is now passing 
befose our eyes*-<4fae aoliQipation of events of eternal 
n^omeiit. te ourselves and all — that one event partiou« 
lady, which is to consummate the blessedness of the re* 
deemed, aad avenge the Redeemer on his enemies. It 
seems reasonable to suppose, that sacb contemplationa 
wtudd.lwvte a direct tendency to detach the heart from 
that wfaii^ is passing away, and fix it on that which is at 
li|mdh-<tbat ait had it would fill the thoughts, and warm 

i3 
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thQ feeUogs with the meditatioD of the thiogs to come/' 
^bother they be near or.distaot; sioce tbey will equally 
arrive, with all their eternal cooseqaeaces. And w^* 
have our Savioar's testimony in favour of what eommoir 
sense seems sufficient to determine. He says, /' If the 
gopd man of the house had known at what time the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and not have suf- 
fered bis house to be broken up." ApfMtrentlyr be 
would have been safer for the knowledge. If he was 
careless, it was because he did not anticipate, becaase 
he had not been forewarned, and thought the night as 
safe as any other night. If he had suspected in what 
watch, or in what night the thief would come, it is net 
to ,be supposed that he would have relaxed his customary 
vigilaiice, put aside his armour^ and slept the souiuler 
sleep^ Why then should we apprebesd, that the endea-^ 
vour to understand, and the earnestness to enquire 
about the time and the manner of our Lord's appearing,, 
should disarm the spirit, and withdraw the atteottoo;^ 
from that personal religion which can alone enable us ta 
stand when he appears i " Behold he comes, and his re^ 
ward is with him,'' spoken to the servants of any eartblyr 
king, would seem the strongest motive to exarainatioa of" 
their character and their works, that they might know 
what to expect for themselves in the distribution. We 
might add to this, the close examination of scripture^ 
which this study must necessarily produce — for it can be 
studied only there — and which in itself is the intellect's 
safest and most holy exercise. 

It has been said again, the meditation of these events 
is not necessary— we have enough without it — the cer- 
tainty of death, and its probable nearness, is warning^ 
enough and comfort enough ; and the certainty of judg-^ 
ment to follow, is a motive to self-examination and pre* 
paration, that cannot be added to by any contemplations 
of the prophetic signs. It does certainly appear, that 
this should be enough; and for our responsibility, no 
dwbt it is. But it has pleased God. to give us moxe^ 
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and, as we remarked, he has doDe notbiiig saperflooiisly. 
The expectation of the Lord's coming is many times ^ 
named in scriptare as a motive to holiness, and offered 
as a ground of consolation. Unless any one can aSiitn, 
that he is holy enough and happy enough, I know not 
how he can affirm that he has no occasion for more than 
he already knows. The sick man, not yet recovered of 
his disease, though past its dangers, is not expected to 
say he needs but half the remedies prescribed for his re- 
covery. There are some, I fear, who have indeed 
enough : their sordid souls are satisfied, and do not wish 
for more. Safe, as they think, for eternity in their mea* 
sore of religion, so long as they may enjoy their posses- 
sions here, they need no contemplation of millenial 
blessedness. Pardoned, as they think, for sin, but not 
distressed by it, they desire no other reign of Christ than 
that already in their hearts ; where^ if indeed he be en- 
throned at all, he sits side by side with the idols of 
avarice, selfishness, and pride. But you, yet young in 
life, or young in knowledge, or young, at least, in 
misery, to whom it may seem that you have enough 
with less than has been provided, you know not the 
depth of the waters you must traverse. You think you 
have got much— and it is much : to all but Him who had 
tried to the utmost the necessities for which he was to 
provide, it might seem sufficient for motive and for bliss. 
Bat you know not how it will be, when the multitude 
of your iniquities stand out before you, not slain, not 
disarmed, but seeming to multiply by every excision, 
and gather fury from defeat — when the spirit writhes 
under the anguish of the fetters by which it lieb 
rivetted and bound — when the head is bowed down 
like a bulrush, and cannot lift itself for heaviness. 
You have not walked upon the solid earth and wondered 
why it bore you. You have not shrunk from the fresh 
snashine as if it betrayed your misery. You have not 
started at the voice of mirth as if it were the shout of 
hell ov«r your destructioo. Yoa.have not gazed upon 
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anything but the blight of sin and misery^ and feltyoav^ 
self guilty of it all. You know not now what may ba 
then too little. Be not hasty to say youi Have emmghr 
if God has offered mor^. You. do not know what ymi. 
are, and you do not know what is befoiie you* Whati- 
ever motives you have fpr watehfulbesst if in. God's iie^ 
word there can be found anolber, do. not presnsie yom 
have enough— -there may come moments. that will avec-^ 
bear them all. Whatever stores of heavenly consoia^i 
tioii you have amassed, if there be a promise more». se** 
cure that too— for there may come a misery that will ha 
too much for all» And of knowledge— how can yon 
be sure you know enough of God» of his word, and of hta 
will, when you have never yet loved him and obeyed 
htm as you ought. 

Having expressed at so much length our reJuona for 
supposing that it is desirable for every ohristiaa to givie 
attention to the interpretation of the proplietiG.sGiiptan»a^ 
according to the extent of their opportunities, we can. 
add but a few words upon the manner and the spirit in- 
whicb this study should be pursaed. It is one thing to^ 
give attention to the ioterpretevs of ^le pvophecy, and 
study in privacy and prayer the scripttwes they inteiv^ 
pret, and another to turn interpreters oumeKes. It is 
one thing to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest, foT^ 
the comfort of the spirit, the sanctification of the heasi,. 
and the animation of our hopes; it is another «id qaite • 
different thing to ^e forward to assert, and hasty to^ 
judge, and eager to talk. It is one thing to give to anjr . 
study its due proportion of attention, and another to al* 
low it to engross our imnds and divert them from ma^ 
ters of equal or more importance.. There is no ofajectioai 
frem which we may defend the study, that will not jnstlgrv 
lie against its misuse.. And if it be not . misused, it bi.. 
the first truth that ever was not so. The treasures q£ 
diyine knowledge are still committed to earthen vesaeha 

mdai^red ofiea, such is their fiaiky, by the vea^jp 
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folness of the treasure tbey contain. The most essential 
doctrines of the gospel have given birth to the extrava- 
gances of fancy, the bitterness of party, and the perils of 
scbism^^-bnt their troth remains. The reformers of the 
church often need apology for what they did, and the 
spirit in which they did it — they erred, they disagreed, 
they persecuted each other — bnt the reformation re- 
mains. We do not think the present interpeters of pro- 
phecy need any sQcfa apology; but judging like things 
by like, as the study extends itself, we expect it may 
ensne : and if we would profitably and safely pursue the 
study, it must be independently of everything but the 
testimony of scripture respecting it. Uses may he made 
of it to which it does not tend ; and errors may be mixed 
with it with which it has no connexion. These we muEt 
distinguish : but if we reject on that account the consi- 
deration of truth, we may equally reject every portion 
of the divine word. Need we add, what we say so of- 
ten, and must repeat in everything — the value of every 
pursuit, is the object for which it is pursued — the only 
legitimate object of a christian is the glory of God, the 
holiness and happiness of man. And as there is but one 
legitimate object of pursuit, so is there but one success- 
ful means — sprayer, humility and the Spirit's teaching. 

It is because we recommend the study of prophecy as 
a part of the revelation of God, and not as the opinions 
of men, that we have selected the^bove named work as 
the subject of our review. Here are no errors, fancies, 
or mistakes. We may go elsewhere to enquire what 
others say — we most return hither to know if they say 
right: and we have found people in general so little 
aware that these things are in the bible, though they 
have read them there from their youth up, we think this 
selection of texts will be useful, to fix and direct the 
mind to the important subject. The introduction will 
best explain what it is. 
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more proper than these, of which we have mentioDed 
several before, for the reading of children, for village 
libraries, &c. 

The life of John Eliot ^ the apostle of the Indians: in- 
cluding notices of the propagation of Christianity in 
North America, in the seventeenth century. Edin- 
burgh. W. Oiiphant. 1828. Ss. 6d. 

Another volume of something of the same character 
as the last named. 

The Guilty Tongue. By the author -of the Week. 
Seeley, Fleet Street. 1827. 

An excellent work to put into the hands of the poor — 
a distinction we think should always be observed, it 
being never desirable to present to our children habits 
and vices to which they are not accustomed. The Week, 
by the same author, has been too long and valued to nee^ 
recommendation. 

The Child's French Friend, being Grammar Exercises 
and Vocabulary for the use of children, from four to 
eight years of age. By M. A. Alison, 2^. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

A very suitable book for the purpose. 

The Bible Story-Book : second series. By the Rev. 
B. H. Draper. London. Westley and Co. 1827. 
l*.6rf. 

A very good little book for infancy. 
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FROM THB DEATH OP CAMILLUS, B. C. M0» TO TH^ BAfTL|fr OF 

CANNiE. 



This period of Roman history presents another in- 
stance of die poweifql iiduence of saperistition upon the 
niilid. 'While the Romans were preparing to repress 
a, rerolt of the Hernioiy the earth, by the violence pro- 
bably of an earthquaMe, opened in the midst of the 
fornm. The citizens^ after mnch fruitless labour to Ml 
up the cbasmy had recourse to the angars, who declared 
that they would never accomplish their purpose, till that 
thing in which the strength and glory of Rome con- 
sisted, should be thrown into the chasm ; which would 
secure eternal duration to the Roman state. While 
others were donbtuig what tins oracle might mean, 
Marthis Gurtitis, a young patrician, pronounced that 
notlung was so Taluable to Rome as arms and valour; 
and mounting a horse, ricHy caparisoned^ himself in full 
afmour^ he rode precipitately into the gnlph. History 
has added a miracle to this act of mistaken though ge- 
nerotis enthusiasm, by' asserting that the chasm imtne- 
diately closed ; but imore judicious writers have stated 
that the citizens afterwards succeeded in filling it with 
stones and rubidsh. 

VOL. X. K 
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The Gauls now appear again among the enemies mth 
whom Rome was in perpetual contention. Dictators 
were repeatedly elected to lead the armies against them; 
and mention is several times made of individuals of ex- 
traordinary stature among the Gauls, challenging the 
Romans to single combat. Manlius Torquatus and Va- 
lerius Corvus are mentioned as having distinguished 
themselves in these combats. The Gauls were ulti- 
mately defeated, and Latium freed from their incursions. 

During a profound peace which ensued on these suc- 
cesses, ambassadors came to Rome from Carthage. 
Carthage had been the first nation with whom the 
Romans were acquainted out of Italy, and with whom 
they formed alliance. As early as the first year alter 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, these nations had entered 
into treaty relative to navigation and commerce. The 
words of this first treaty between people whose conten- 
tions became so famous in hbtory, have been prejBexved 
by the Greek historians. They were thus: — 'V|rbere 
shall be peace and friendship between the Romans^ and 
the allies of the Jlomans, and between the Carthaginians, 
on the following terms : The Romans, and the allies of 
the Romans, shall not sail beyond the Fair Promontory, 
unless constrained by tempest or by an enemy. If at any 
time they, shall chance to be forced ashore, they shall 
npt. ^e permitted to buy any thing, nor take any thing, 
but what they, want for repairing their vessels, or for 
their sacrifices; nor shall make longer stay ashore. than 
five days. Those who. shall come as merchants, shall 
pay no duty but such as is allowed to the common crier 
apd registrar. These two officers shall make oath of 
\9)iBi shall be bought and sold in their presence, as well 
in Afjrica as in Sai:dinia. If the Romans, shall .chance at 
any. time , to, visit such places in Sicily as are^ subject to 
the Cartha^ians, they shall not suffer any molestation 
whatever ; but shall have justice done thefa in. all things. 
The Carthaginians shall attempt nothing against the Ar- 
dentesy the Aretini, the Antiates, those of Laurentum> 
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Circeii, and Terfacina ; or, in a word, any of this Latins 
whomsoever, who shall hie in'' subjection to the Romans'; 
nor shall they attempt any of their towns that are under 
the'Romah protection. And in case they should at any 
time make seizure of those towns/ they shall restore the 
same to the Romans without any damage. They shaQ 
not build either fort or citadel in the country of thb 
lAtins; and'in case they should at any time invade their 
lands in a' hostile inanner, they shall not remain there one 
night." We trace in these articles of peace something 
of the condition of the' large islands of the Mediterranean, 
af this time, as subject; in part at least, to the Cartha- 
ginians.'' It was to renew this tj!'6aty^ on terms nearly 
similar,"^ that ambassadors came to Rome at this period 
of the'comidohwealth. B.C. 340. 
^ 'Wars ensued with the Samnites and Latins. In pre- 
paring for: an engagement with the latter, it was thought 
liecessary,' oh. account of the enemy speaking the same 
language, and the intimacy subsii^ting between many in 
the o)^posing armies, to issue orders that no Roman, oH 
p'fliif 'of death, should fight out of the ranks, 'or without 
e1c{)i^i$s' orders. ,^. Manlius, the consul's' son, being sent 
with aparty of hor^e to observe the enemy, venttired to 
d£^6be^y this order, and accept the challenge of anbffiber 
<m the o})posite side. The* Roman was gloriously vic- 
U^ttbds, and retained with the spoils of the- foe to his 
father's tent.' With the barbarous justice that so often 
distinguisfaed the legisbtors of Rome, the father re- 
pir^ached him- with the act of disobedience, declared his 
ibte^on ' of 'Sacrificing him to the fidelity he owed his 
country^- and -having first crowned him as a victor, 
ordered the lictors to tie him to tho stake. When the 
lictorraised'his axe to ^ strike off the young hero's head, 
cries and imprecations burst from the spectators, but no 
oneintei^osed against the avthorily^ of the consul. The 
people contented themselves* with covering the. dead 
body^ with spoils of his vanquished enemy, and expressed 
thSeir:grief by the most pompous obsequies they coidd 
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The Gaols now appear again among the enemies with 
whom Rome was in perpetual contention. Dictators 
were repeatedly elected to lead the armies against them; 
and mention is several times made of individnals of ex- 
traordinary stature among the Gauls, challenging the 
Bomans to single combat. Manlius Torquatus and Va- 
lerios Corv«8 are mentioned as having ^tingnished 
themselves in these combats. The Gauls were ulti- 
mately defeated, and Latium freed from their incursions. 

During a profound peace which ensued on these suc- 
cesses, ambassadors came to Rome from Carthage. 
Carthage had been the first nation with whom the 
Romans were acquainted out of Italy, and with whom 
they formed alliance. As early as the first year alter 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, these nations had entered 
into treaty relative to navigation and commerce. The 
words of this first treaty between people whose conten- 
tion became so famous in hbtory, have been prejBeryed 
by the Greek historians. They were thus: — '^7here 
shall be peace and friendship between the Romans, and 
the allies of the .Romans, and between the Carthaginians, 
on the following terms : The Romans, and the allies of 
the Romans, shall not sail beyond the Fair Promontory, 
unless constrained by tempest or by an enemy. If at any 
time they, shall chance to be forced ashore, they shall 
not. ^e permitted to buy any thing, nor take any thing, 
but what they want for repairing their vessels, or for 
their sacrifices; nor shall make longer stay ashore. than 
five days. Those who. shall come as merchants, shall 
pay no duty but such as is allowed to the common crier 
apd registrar. These two officers shall make oath of 
v^hat shall be bought and sold in their presence, as well 
in Africa as in Sardinia. If the Romans, shall .chance at 
any. time to visit such places in Sicily as are subject to 
the Carthaginians, they shall not sufifer any molqstatioii 
whatever ; but shall have justice done thefa in. all things. 
The Carthaginians shall attempt nothing against the Ar- 
dentes, the Aretini, the Antiatesi those of Laurentnm» 
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Circeiiy and Terracina ; or, in a word, any of this Latins 
whomsoever, \?ho shall hie in subjection to the Romans ; 
nor shall they attempt any of their towns that are under 
the Roman protection. And in case they should at any 
time make seizure of those towns/ they shall restore the 
same to the Romans without any damage. They shaQ 
not build either fort or citadel in the country of thb 
La^ns; and in case they should at any time inVade their 
lands in a hostile tnanner^ they shall not remain there one 
ni^ht/' We trace in these artidles of peace something 
of the condition of the' larg^ islands of the Mediterranean*, 
at this tinie, as subject; in part at least, to the Cartha- 
ginians/' It wais to renew this ti^6aty^ on terms nearly 
siniilary'^ that ambassadors came to Rome at this period 
of the'coibmohwealth. B.G.340. 
* 'Wars ensued with the Samnites and Latins. In pre- 
paring for ail engagement with the latter, it was thought 
liecedsary, oh- account of the en^my speaking the same 
language, and the intimacy subsisting between many in 
the 'o})posing armies, to issue orders that no Roman, oH 
pail! 'of death, should fight out of the ranks, or without 
€fxf>i^Ss' orders. ,^ Manlius, the consul's son, being sent 
wiih aparty of hor^e to observe th6 enemy, venttired to 
d&obe^y thid order, and accept the challenge of an bffiber 
<m the opposite side. The Roman was gloribusly vic- 
tOifi'Otts, and returned with the spoils of the- foe to his 
Other's tent.' With the barbarous justice that so often 
distinguished the legislators of Rome, the father re- 
proached him with the act of disobedience, declared his 
ibteiltion of sabrificing him to the fidelity he owed his 
country;^ ^ and -having first crowned him as a victor, 
ordered the lictors to tie him to the stake. When the 
lictor raised his axe to strike off the young hero's head, 
cries and imprecations burst from the spectators, but no 
oneintei^posed against the aiithority>of the consul. The 
people contented themselves with covering the. dead 
body' with spoils of his vanquished enemy, and expressed 
thSeir: grief by the moist pompous obsequies they couid 
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perform upqn the ?field. A few jean later, moreiineref 
was extended in a sioular case, to Fabius, afterwar4s ao 
xenowned a general, wlio having fonght a battle oon- 
trary to the orders of the dictator, waa 4>piideiiuied to 
jdeathf but pardoned. 

The plebeiap^ had idseady gained almost aU thp 

objects of their loqg cpatenticing,. haying be^n freq[9entljr 

consuls, and they now rid themaeWea for ever ^ the 

.oppressive lawa against debtors-*-4he senate freely pas(h 

ing a decree, that lor the fatnre no persoa whaEt9P0ifer 

should he Jbdd jb fettecs or other boiMis!, but tgr #0110 

.cgrime that deserved it, and only till be b^d ai^esed tfa0 

ponishvieBt due by law ; that creditors abeiihl oply have 

.a right t^ attack ti^ goods, and not seize the penont of 

their debtors. It was not n^my yoars later, that ia the 

. censorship of Ai^w Clau^nsi, be acoovipIishQ^ the 

paq^oae of admitting the plebeians also to the prieathood, 

and the libertini, or sons of fi«ed-aeo>. into the senate; 

by which hoth were eoii8ideva4 to boiidegiiadod, and np 

4>bjeet of contention was left for ^^ people. This same 

Appins is made famous in histoiy by having built: tbe 

aqnednc^ seven miles in length, iby winch Borne wm 

anpplied with water ; and Ibrmed the famous road, caUed 

the Appiw Way, from Bone to C!apna> abont 140 milies. 

. It was ,a paved road, and remained eatii« more than 

800 yearp* We hear also, ^bont jthis time, of the BpAims 

fleeting two ^ffio^rs, termed Daumriri Navales, to take 

eharge of naval 9giam ; thongh it does not iqppear thegr 

had a»y oocarion for :a fleet, having 00 wars oat of Itafy. 

Meantime war with the Sammtes had contianed witfi 
little intermiaBoo, and varioas saccess« Qn oneoeoar 
eiom the whole Bomaa army had been compelled to pass 
imder the yoke ; bnt the ^disgrace was soon reteievied hy 
victory, nnder Fafaius, distingnished by the benefits 
eoofened on las oomitry in legislatioa as weH as anas, 
«ad jnstly entitled to the saroame of Masimas, which 
he Moeived*' On occarion of one engagemenl, the eon- 
snl Dedns, nnaUe to rally his flying soUieni, devoted 
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tiimselfy as it ' was- termed,' io ike Dii manes r the pon- 
tifex proDoanced'the cu&toraary words df devotement; 
and .the general, having' repeated them after him, 
rode firilr speed in the nridst 'of the enemy/, and fell 
covered with wounds. This was ah act of superstition 
not nncommon, and sekbni failed of its effect in ^ving 
courage i(^ the minds of the. soldiers,, and no ensuring &e 
Vict6fry. This bloody and destructive war had lasted 
ibrty-nine y^rs^ when a peace was concluded by Guriaft 
Dentetus, of whom it is related, that the Samnite am- 
bassadors found him on a wooden stodl by the fire; cook- 
ing his dtnner, which consisted of:a few rpolsw 'B.C. 286. 
. 'The AoflNmsrsh^rtly after encouqtered their firstforc^ign 
enemy, in the person of Pyrrhus, king of Z^ims, invited 
into Italy by the Tarehtines, to defend tiiem against 
RoDlei After Ax years of unsuccessful war&re, and 
iill^rly defeated at last by Curius D^^tus, VytAna 
found it'convenient ta return home ;* and the 'Consul 
iMiteited Rome in triumphy exhibiting' before him the 
lipoils^f Greece, .vessels of gold, purple carpets,* statues 
«.d pictaEes, mth captives of variow nations : novelties 
that excited great interest in» the cily>; but nothing so 
inucb^as the elephants with towers on their backs, never 
4)efore-s^6p in Bc^me^- At the end of < this irlapphant 
ydar a census! and a lustrum were held; the names of 
lienators who led dksoliite lives were-^truck out-; and it 
is told, that one- who had been consul and '£ct»ler was 
'excluded for having.ten, pounds weight of silver plats. 
By. the census . now ;taken it appeared - that Bome had 
27ij224 citizens & to bear arms. 
'^ 3%e fame of. Borne. now rapidly extended* In. the 
next yeai^affibassadors came firom Flolemy Philadelphus, 
toask-their friendship, and othws weres^t in return: to 
the .court of Egypt. Aboutthis timd the Bomans, who 
haA hitherto used ;no money. in commecee ,hut:piece9 of 
eopiper, begm to have silver coin. ,. The place appoioled 
tot the mint, was; thei temple of Juno 'Mo«ieta,wheQ)ee 
ihe.termi »iafi^.; The republic, was now.: miMiress^-of 

k3 
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all the covntriai of Itdy, finom Hie remoteil' iMurt H 
Stniria to the lookui sea, and firom tha Tyrriienian iea 
to the^ Aidriatio. * Theie aatioiis did aot all eajoy Hbm 
tame privSagva ^ tome irare entiffely subjeei to BMae, 
mcaiiriiig'idi their hms from theaoe^ odmn retabed 
their old laws, but ia sabjection to Borne ;} come had the 
privHegeof citizeMy othen m right of voting at elections ; 
they weweilher trihntaiy, >or obl^edto foraish troops 
at their own expense. In thie^poritioa of power and' 
prosperity 9 all her Indian enemies snbntttted, and ready 
to eontrihnte to her aggtandisement by eonqnest abroadt 
we find Rome Sfi& years before Chriet^ 480 from^ tim 
ballding^f the«ity: the period of An cemmfencement 
of the first Carthaginian war; 

The Carthaginians, when the war broke out between > 
thrtrrepdblic'and Aatof Rome, had made consider- 
able aeqnisitidils in Spain, the Arst time we have had 
ocoasbii^ to iatrodacein the worlds histoty that more 
diMant part of Barope; and Aey were masteiB abe<tf 
Sardiniai ' Corsica, and - all the islands . on the coast of 
Itriy, together with a part of Sieily. It was inthe latter 
iriand the irst occasion of the war tteoe, ambassador* 
coming thence td Rome to solicit aid for Messina, one^ 
cf the Am cities^ against thepower of Carthage^ >Bome^ 
accepted the challenge, end p«t to sea her first iiotttile 
fleet, ineKperiOttced' and inconsiderable in oempariaen 
with thatf of the great maritime power she had to es* 
connter. Vigilance, however, supplied &e place of 
power, -add the ^ first Roman army was landed on a 
foreign shore. If anno commanded for &e Cartfaa* 
ginian^, in alliance with Hiero, king of Syraense, the 
iduef city of the island. Both were defeated by 4he 
consnl Appins, and the latter seduced from his aUteiee 
with Cardmge to that of Rome* . 

SnppHed by Hiero with pmnsions and other assist^ 
anise, th^ Romans qnioUy possessed themselres of all 
ttie western coast -of Sicily*^ The inhabitimts of Segesta 
and Alienn massacred the African garri)»dn> and^^kened 
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iuiir g9U»io Aecotauls* The eities of Silaia, Tyrita 
and JkMcf^'wefB itkea hjmege* At tibe end of the 
BOMoa die Boflin axmy rehirsedi and Ibe eomal^ei> 
joyad a tiiimipbi This year a dictator tras ehasen, b«t 
bb^mly basimBB wad to drive a tiaii bto 'the temple ^f 
Ja{)itery to afay the plagne. 

Jb the year eosmng, the Soomiim mewed the oai^ 
peigDin JKeily ; of lrl»oh the first important resalt was 
Ae tfdoog of A^^rigentumi a place very strongfyfortiied» 
aiid the {Hrincipal fortress of the Carthaginians^ where 
they had formed their magaEme of arms and ^ rovtsicMis ; 
nor was it talten tiH after seven* months' siege, the d^at . 
of a large army seoft fiem Africa in commaad of Hanmbdi 
to its relief, and a loss to the Bomana and ^mr allies of. 
80,000 men. 

In the tUrd year of the oampaign the. Romans easily 
possessed themselves of all the inland parte of tbeisland^ 
hot fbond it impossiliile to contend witk CSiffthagQ oa the. 
oeasts, without a fleet of moire equal force. Every exer^ 
tfenwaaaeoerdingty madeto eqmp a fleets ^In a few. 
months, by extraordinary exertions. Borne found iiersdf 
possessed of a hundred «nd tweokj galleys,, md had cour 
siderable suecesses at sea; augmenliog the fleet by th^ 
adAlion of ieigfafy teasels taken from the.^enemy* For 
thb fiitot naval vioi«ry great bosours were conferred on. 
the'admifal, BaiUos: among others, the novel one of beings 
attended', whenever be returned fromr sapper, with musick 
and flambeaux. 

The Bext addition to Roman power and «bity, in the 
increase of which there was from this time no cessation, 
was fbe taking of Cinrsica and Sardinia, notwithstanding 
a brave defence made by Hanno, himadf slain in the 
attaok. The maiitime cities of Sidly were also gained^ 
and further victory at sea. The war had now laaled 
eight years, wMi undivided puccess on die part of Rome ; 
ambition, as is usual, grew witii victory, and it was deterr 
mmed that the oonsuk Manliua Panormus, and Attilina 
R^^lns, aftopirards SQ feifted ia history^ should make a 
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descent on th^ coasf o£ Afiica. Their forces conBtsted 
ofSSOgalKes, in teach 1^ soldiein; and 300 row6r». 
The enemy^s fleet» under Hamiicar, wasjetimoi^ formW 
dable, bat' suffered a total defeat Ht the^ battle of Hera- 
clea; leaving the Bomans to Tand without intdmif^tioto 
on their coasts* These they ra?aged<fbr some* time witk 
impunity, took numeroas prisoners^ and immense 4>oety; 
wbeiv orders were sent. from Borne for:the retom- of 
Maniiusy wlule:Regulns was to reauiinwith'a«part'<»f the 
forces in Africa. Regains appears to have been dissatis- 
fied with this .arrangement; and the pretext-be made.use 
of in soliciting his retarn^-is safBeiendy'oharaelerisliarof 
Roman manners. He represented to the senate' thajt 
open the death of the ha$bandman who farmed fais-seven 
acres of ground, he had been obliged to introAL^them ter 
a day-labourer, whohad stdenhis catfle, and carriedioff 
hi$ stock; so that his return was 'neoessaiy to provide for 
his wife and cbtM^ent 14 was 4K>nsequently ordere^tbal 
the wife and children of the geiMtal should; be ;mai|»? 
tained at the publick expense, and he shoald-rem#n; ta 
AlHoa. €h'eat succ^esses at ^rst attended him^thefe* 
Eighty cities .were taken,< and deputies came from aH 
quarters to^offer submission to the conqueror. Oa «tbe 
taking, of Tunis, a city within nina mttes of 'Carthag^,- 
gre^t alarm was felt by the enemy> and some :attem|tfs 
made to •procure a peace. * But they regabed courage 
by the event of a battle, in wUch the Roman army was 
destroyed, and Regulus made prisoner, r 

Much fighting ensued by sea and land.- The war had 
now .lasted I foasteen yeafs; the Cardiaginians had lost 
tkeirbest commandos; thmr elephants hadheen taken 
Irom them*; their fleets -had been destroyed, and the^ 
jBoances were exhausted. Tbey deteHniaed to ii^tempt 
apesice,' and desired that Regulas^hould return' to Rpn^e 
to'use his inflaence for that purpose, under a solemn oath 
to» return to captivity if uasaccessfol. Regulus^ obeyed, 
«nd 'arrived lin Italy < When he .reached the gates of 
Rome he re&sed to enter.^*— ^^'My^misfortunesihe^ said, 
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luMKOJaade me Ibe daira of the Carth^gtaians; I am ne 
knger a Bomancitizeii, and (lie senate gives audience 
to Jtrangeis without the gatep." His wife Marcia went 
out to meet }nm, and presented to him his children. 
Bat he -only f^aaed at them wildly, and then cast bis 
eyi9s on the groand, as if feeling unworthy of their em- 
biaees. Whe.n called npon for his opinion with respect 
to the peace, he gave it ^ocude^y iUi &voiir of war, and 
used much argument to prove the incapability of the 
CiMrthaginiaos to resist th^ Roman power. War diere^ 
toise was detennined on^ bot it became a question "^bat 
19m to beeome of Ihe disintevestod captive. It was sug- 
i;este4 Aat he was not bound to beep an extorted oativ 
mi the Foatitfex Maximus being oopsnlte^ declared 
that fiegnkis might eontinoe in. Borne without beiqg 
guitty of peQury. The bonowmble BpoMUi thought 
otherwise, and eaq^reased Inms^ offstided by tiie .do^sir 
sioR. "Itisi|iydiity»''liesaid, '' to retam to fUurtb^ge. 
IM jthe- godft take icare of the rest/' Amid Ibe. bmp^ 
ti^iMs iwid tears of the people, fefosin; to tajieleav^of 
Usiamily^ be^earfiarked wiO^ aseieneaadobee 
tenance to t^tum to slaveiy. At Cactbage the moat 
exquisitB tortures revenge opuld euggestj awaitod tb^ 
genenom •captive* It is said that, first ffutliag 'Off biiB 
eyelids, they exposed him to the glare of the n ooa^day 
son.; afterwards shot him in a kin4 of cbest stock with 
painted naih, so thptt be couU neitbei{ sit.nor lean witb^ 
mthoiit perpetual tonn^; and thus left him to die <of 
pain aad buogec., Similar tortnces were.inflictod in xpr 
taliaiioB on some of the o^piive Africans in Rome* 

Sfeantime the war was carried on in Afirica witb vir 
gour,«id variable success; and also against the Gbspt 
t h a gi tMafls iii Sicily ; the severest conflict taking place by 
80^ where the victories of the Bomsin fleet at length 
ei»mrced a peace^ on terms that sufficiently show the 
advances Borne was making on the power of her rival ; 
it being ageeed that the Cartbaginiana drnqld evacaato 
all the ;^oes they held in Sicily, and quit the island,; 
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that they should make large payments of money, restore 
all Roman captives without ransom, and redeem ' with 
money their own' prisoners : to which hard terms' fheiir 
brave general, Hamilcar, was obliged to submit, tinable 
longer to support the war. This first Punic - war 'haii 
lasted four^and-twenty years ; during which the Rointtfs 
are said to have lost seven hundired ships. 

The government of Rome was no longer to be con- 
fined within the boundaries of Italy. Sicily, except 
the city of Syracuse, became the first Roman province, 
goverfaed by Roman magistrates and laws. A prsBtor 
was sent' annually to be governor and judge in' civil 
causes, and aqtieei^tor to receive the rev'enues of the re- 
public. These revenues were either fixed or casual. 
The fixed 'were called ' tributes, • consisting' 'of a certain 
sum^ which the province 'was to pay yearly into thetifea- 
siiry. The casual' were the tenths of the product of the 
land, and the duties upon merchandize, &c. "Certain 
oflBcers,- called I^ublicans; were appointed* to levy- tftese 
taxes : besideis which, thie Romans freqiiMtlyJeVied^m 
the' provinces supplies of men; ships, com; 8cc. Siei^ 
thus became more' happy, though less free*; enjoying nlid^ 
the protection of Rome the blessings of peace, instiead 
of the perpetual warfare of nations contending ovier its 
terrttdries. > 

Severe misfortunes in Rome damped the joy of these 
successes! The Tiber overflowed its banks,^ and ^dei- 
stroy'ed 'ah' immense quantity of property.- Soon'^after a 
fire broke out and consumed greatpartof the city. ' The 
tiemple of Vesta'^periished in the flames, and the^cieot 
monuments of religion would have been destroyed, had 
hot the' Pohtifex Maximus, Gsscilius Metellus, made his 
w^aiy through the fire to savie the^Palladium : an action 
more celebrated in history than all his victories. ' In* the 
attempt he lost his sight andone'arm,- and procured for 
himself a privilege never before g^ranted to anyone; that 
of being drawn to the senates-house in a cluuriot; ' The 
hunlber'of tribes' was now auginented to thirtycfive, a 
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i^aiQber neyer af(jerwards io^reased; ^suid a. census being 
tak^n^the namber ofci^tizens was found to be 160>P00. 
. Daring the period of th/e firat Panic was,. history men- 
tions. Uie. bijTth and wntii^gs of the first poets of celebrity 
ia Itajy,^ wh9 .wrote in Latin, though they appear to have 
been of Greek, e;|ctraction. livius Andronicus appeared 
in the first. year of the war, aboat ISO years ^er the 
de^tb of the Qreek poets,,. Sophocles and Euripides, as 
tjiejrefprh^er of the Boman staj;e, introducing connected 
fable,, after the Greek manner, instead of the rambling 
buffponery that previously occupied it : his poetry, became 
very e^arly obsolete. Towards ,the end of the war the 
poet Ennias was born in Cala,bria, the inventor of hexa- 
meter verse , among the Latins, and wrote in verse the 
history of Bome, and' Uie life of Scipio Africaous. The 
poet Nssvius was his contemporary, who after having 
made, some, campaigns, ^ wrote the history of the first 
Punic war, also in verse, according to the taste of the 
times, too grave for poetical fiction. 

Notwithstanding the friendship which now appeared 
to subsist between the rival republics, hatred of Rome 
and jealou^yof her power continued to agitate the bosom 
of Hamilcar. Unable to renew the war, he was yet oc- 
cupied with schemes for the future disturbance of the 
republic. With this view he determined to extend the 
Carthaginian dominions in Spain, hoping by its means 
hereafter to oppose the growing power of Italy. A 
second object was to form the mind of his son to a par- 
ticipation at once of his valour and his hatred. For 
ttii^ purpose he took him, now only nine years bid, to 
share his campaign in Spain. Previously to passing the 
straits, then called the Pillars of Hercules, he ordered a 
solemn sacrifice to be made to Jupiter. All being ready, 
and the victims slain, he led the young Hannibal to the 
altar, and made him swear eternal enmity to the Romans: 
an oath most faithfully kept, by the afterwards famous 
general. 
. In Rome the temple of Janus was now shut for the 
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first time since tfle reign of Ntiilm^Pofflpilivi9; but oiffy 
for a very short period; The fcdlowing year Corsica and 
Stqrdfaiia, some time sihoe subdued, "were Haade a.Kottaa 
province. l%ordy after Ihe Ganis ^re agm in motion 
to invade Italy. Great efforts were itode in Borne to 
meet the danger, and an army, smdtoamoQfil to 800,006 
men, wider the- cotasuhEmiUiis, iras assembled to ^receive 
them. The total defeat and dispersion of ^he^invacBag 
army was the consequence. It is mentioned that at this 
period one Archagadiusof Peloponnesus &st introduced 
into Rome the art of surgerjr* Till his .time every one 
had his family recipes, conveyed to him by tradition 
from his fi^tfaers: but this Greek cared all sorts of 
wounds in a regular method, and was in consequence 
honoured with the rights of citizenship, and had- a house 
built for him at the public exp^ise. 

Meantime Hannibal, who had Mcceeded tb the com- 
mand, was carrying on the war in Spabtwitt gretit 
success; and^ cqntrary to . the late treaty^ entered Ae 
territories qf Sagunlum^ besieged the cky, and^estsof ^ 
it. Bpme sent ambassadors to Carthage to complab, 
and demande4 that Hannibal should be given up to 
them. Tiiis being refused, peace could be no long^ 
maintained ; an^ the second P^md war comuiteneed 
B.C. 514 

• • • • » 

Great preparations were made in Rome for the can* 
paign. It was. determined to send two amines, under 
the consols, Cornelius Scipio, and Sempronitis Lcn^us, 
tb^ ope into Spain, the other into Africa, and large 
fleets were also prepared. Hannibal resolved not to 
wait for the c^ttack, but to carry the war into the heart 
of the Remap dQminiqns.^ Fortius purpose he passed 
the Pyrenees wHfa an army of dO^OOO foot, and d,O0tt 
biorse, haviug first provided for the safety of the domi- 
nions hi^ leil behind, and solemnly put himself under the 
protection of Hercules, who was worshipped at Gades^ 
whither he ipok a joorney to ^ offer vows and sacrifices* 
Some of the countries he passed through, dissatisfied with 
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^Besf. (BjrihMe anamt, mid tbe gsaat Tya(>iHily* of ^Us 
iMYanreata, iHttnibal ndbosnd /the <fibone ip^fbre ^8 
watimirtmMi' |be ontiaipattd ;{ aiid» ArdMfaq;*1)ia amy nrept 
ngdobt dtim linder 'fibiiM^ fmpmed cto r |mm JtiM >UUptf. 

MkbcUkiitii&miine lAmtn llwreacftifMniiDavy^tra^erM 
tweaHplUied : t^d» idyBoidlies oritocan lie MaffioiM% 
MtlHMiad, ilnradiitioQ-lo dnf hanrdsof'tbe ttooy; 
mnww atid'Jiidceir«iray8cliHi'JD«yJiad:«oitra^a^ 
kifli'6DeBikB to M6(raiiter>at eveiy.'itep^ \ka «Mtp«i 
tiie flM fUii^kii aBs ^tegan - io Mceod-tllewoiuitaiito/lii^ 
petty JUiqp x>f llw >c<imitry a^smUed'^ttieir -troepd>fa 
gwat^^ m iriben i 'roii* Ae^ enliiieiieies overwlubhtit wa^^e* 
msaurj Aej dioold - fiats. Thenoe iA»j -liamsBed antf 
d0itnq^tbe4rQ«ps tn:thm asee&t»:aiia; vere^^ Moaer 
driven from one eminence than tbejrtoek: pott open >an^ 
dfh&i^ ^dispatittp! eveijrtiAch oftgroond, >Lea}>iiq;^ ^ivom 
roefcto rodttiiHth'%6 'igitity of iiindt, the mMmt^^ 
atladked'^the ^GafAM^finiaot in every qaarter rid thoAe 
itmyfa* ajid murrow ways the beasts of bnvthen were 
-etlSf^ dViefftimMm;the hones, ^^partieida]^^ ^wennided 
and itrnggfiDg' to recover 'tfieir feet, overthrew others^, 
ttiid'|nore^0d the confosien; Stjll^Hannihat prooeedcid ; 
and^havhi^ possessed idflraelf'of a town in which tb6 
cMM^diettered; he fomid there- Aecatdean^ piteoners 
they liad'Seiaedi and provitibntfor S9ireral days. He 
lettiaiwsd ia giverhis army rest: bat a stiU greater 
daiq^er'anvaited him. On #» fonrA'^day, other- asoan- 
taioeers, who iiAabited the towns by cwhidb he mait pass; 
list him <#idi:p!ive branches and garhnds of>fioiwer8^ 
offidring ;dMfar : fnendtfaip and : services. Hahnibal dis^ 
trttstod their^itttentions; Jantleailnl of disobeyii^ them; 
aiidc|lei8aaded! by thefreedom-and confideneoiwith which 
tkeysiqppKed provision to iiis '■■ Goay, he.^accepted - their 
offsr-of sennng himDas gnides* Havidgstill'some^doabty 
tha^eneial todkithecpreoantien of pbdng his elephaati 
iaiboBt, anid JnsLckoicctot trpopsin tiie lear. Thw saved 
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The Gauls now appear again among the enemies with 
whom Rome was in perpetual contention. Dictators 
were repeatedly elected to lead the armies against them; 
and mention is several times made of individuals of ex- 
traordinary stature among the Gauls, challenging the 
Romans to single combat. Manlius Torquatus and Va- 
lerius Gorvus are mentioned as having distinguished 
themselves in these combats. The Gauls were ulti- 
mately defeated, and Latium freed from their incursions. 

During a profound peace which ensued on these suc- 
cesses, ambassadors came to Rome from Carthage. 
Carthage had been the first nation with whom the 
Romans were acquainted out of Italy, and with whom 
they formed alliance. As early as the first year alter 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, these nations had entered 
into treaty relative to navigation and commerce. The 
words of this first treaty between people whose conten- 
tio.^ became so famoas in histpry. have been prejfenred 
by the Greek historians. They were thus: — 'V^^here 
shall be peace and friendship between the Romans, and 
the allies of the^mans, and between the Carthaginians, 
on the following terms : The Romans, and the allies of 
the Romans, shall not sail beyond the Fair Promontory, 
unless constrained by tempest or by an enemy. If at any 
time they, shall chance to be forced ashore, they shall 
npt, ^e permitted to buy any thing, nor take any thing, 
but what they, want for repairing their vessels, or for 
their sacrifices; nor shall make longer stay ashore. than 
five days. Those who, shall come as merchants, shall 
pay no duty but such as is allowed to the common crier 
apd. registrar. These two officers shall make oath of 
what shall be bought and sold in their presence, as well 
in Africa as in Sardinia. If the Romans, shall chance at 
any time ,to, visit such places in Sicily as are. subject to 
the Carthaginians, they shall not suffer any molestation 
whatever ; but shall have justice done thefa in. all things. 
The Carthaginians shall attempt nothing against the Ar- 
dentesy the Aretini, the Antiates, those of Laurentum» 
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Circeii, and Teri^acina ; or, in a word, any of the Latins 
whomsoever, who shall hie in' subjection to the Romans'; 
nor shall they attempt any of their towns that are under 
the 'Roman protection. And in case they should at any 
time make seizure of those towns, they shall restore the 
same to the Romans without any damage. They shaQ 
not build either fort or citadel in the country of thb 
Latins; and in* case they should at any time invade their 
lands in a hostile Inanner, they shall not remain' there one 
lii^ht." ' We trace in these artidles of peace something 
of the condition of the large islands of the Mediterranean^ 
af this iime, as subject, in part at least, to the Cartha- 
ginians.'*' It wieiis to renew this t^6aty,' on terms nearly 
similar," that ambassadors came to Rome at this period 
of thecoihn^onwealth. B.C. 340. 
' 'Wars ensued with the Samnites and Latins. In pre- 
paring for an engagement with the latter, it was thought 
liecessary,' oh. ac^count of the en^my speaking the same 
langiiage, and the intimacy subsisting between many in 
the opposing armies, to issue orders that no Roman, oti 
paiif-^bf death, should fight out of the ranks, 'or without 
^Xpi^ils^ orders. ,^: Manlins, the consul's son, being sent 
with a patty of hor^e to observe th6 enemy, venttired to 
d&obey this order, and accept the challenge of an bffiber 
en the opposite side. The • Roman was gloriously vic- 
tcftfotis, and retUYned with the spoils of the- foe to his 
f&ther's tent.' With the barbarous justice that so often 
distinguisfaed the legbliitors of Rome, the father re- 
proached him with the act of disobedience, declared his 
ibtei^tion of sabrificing him to the fidelity he owed his 
country; and -having first crowned him as a victor, ^ 
ordered * the lictors to tie him to the stake. When the ^ 
fictor raised his axe to^ strike off the young hero's head, 
cries and imprecations burst from the spectators, but no 
oneintei^osed against the authority^ of the consul. The 
people contented themselves' with covering the. dead 
body* with spoils of his vanquished enemy, and expressed 
thieir: grief by the most pompous obsequies they could 
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more proper than these, of which we have mentioned 
several before, for the reading of children, for village 
libraries, &c. 

The life of John Elliot y the apostle of the Indians: in- 
cluding notices of the propagation of Christianity in 
North America, in the seventeenth century, Edin- 
burgh. W. Oliphant. 1828. 35. 6d. 

Another volume of something of (he same character 
as the last named. 

The Cruilty Tongue. By the author -of the Week. 
Seeley, Fleet Street. 1827. 

An excellent work to put into the hands of the poor — 
a distinction we think should always be observed, it 
being never desirable to present to our children habits 
and vices to which they are not accustomed. The Week, 
by the same author, has been too long and valued to ne^d 
recommendation. 

Hie Child's French Friend, being Grammar Exercises 
and Vocabulary for the use of children, from four to 
eight years of age. By M. A. Alison, 2s, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

A very suitable book for the purpose. 

7%e Bible Story- Book : second series. By the Rey. 
B. H. Draper. London. Westley and Co. 1^7. 
Is. 6d. 

A very good little book for infancy. 
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ROMS. 



PROM THE DEATH OP CAMILLUS< B. C. 9eo» TO TH^ BATTW OF 

CANN^ 

This peiidd of Roman libtory presents another in- 
stance of die powerful influence of saperistition npon the 
mind. ' W^^^ ^^ Romans were preparing to repress 
a revolt of the Hernici, the earth, by the violence pro- 
bably of an earthquaKe, opened in t^e midst of the 
formn. The citizens, after much fruitless labour to fill 
up the chasm, had recourse to the augurs, who dectared 
that they would never accomplish their purpose, till that 
thing in which the strength and glory of Rome con- 
sisted, should be thrown into the chasm; which would 
secure eternal duration to the Roman state. While 
otiters were doubting what tins oracle might mean^ 
MartinB G^rtitis, a young patrician, pronounced that 
nothing was so Taluable to Rome as a^ms and valour ; 
and mounting a horse, richly caparisoned, himself in full 
a^our^ he rode precipitately into the gnlph. History 
has added a miracle to this act of misrtd^en though ge- 
nerous enthusiasm, by asserting that the chasm imine* 
diate^ closed ; but more judicious writers have stated 
tb&t the citizens afterwards succeeded in filling it with 
stones mid rubbish. 
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The Gaals now appear again among the enemies T^ith 
whom Rome was in perpetual contention. Dictators 
were repeatedly elected to lead the armies against them; 
and mention is several times made of individuals of ex- 
traordinary stature among the Gauls, challenging the 
Romans to single combat. Manlius Torquatus and Va- 
lerius Corvus are mentioned as having ^distinguished 
themselves in these combats* The Gauls were ulti- 
mately defeated, and Latium freed from their incursions* 

During a profound peace which ensued on these suc- 
cesses, ambassadors came to Rome from Carthage. 
Carthage had been the first nation with whom the 
Romans were acquainted out of Italy, and with whom 
they formed alliance. As early as the first year after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, these nations had entered 
into treaty relative to navigation and commerce. The 
words of this first treaty between people whose conten- 
tioi^s became so famous in history, have been prejseryed 
by the Greek historians* They were thus: — "There 
shall be peace and friendship between the Romans, and 
the.allies of the, Romans, and between the Carthaginians, 
on the following terms : The Romans, and the allies of 
the Romans, shall not sail beyond the Fair Promontory, 
unless constrained by tempest or by an enemy* If at my 
time they, shall chance to be forced ashore, they shall 
npt l^e permitted to buy any thing, nor take any thing, 
but what they want for repairing their vessels, or for 
their sacrifices; nor shall make longer stay ashoje. than 
five days* Those who. shall come as merchants, shall 
pay no duty but such as is allowed to the common crier 
apd registrar* lliese two officers shall make oath of 
vfhat shall be bought and sold in their presence, as well 
in Africa as in Sardinia* If the Romans, shall .chance at 
any time ,to, visit such places in Sicily as are^ subject to 
the Carthaginians, they shall not suffer any mol^tation 
whatever ; bujt shall have justice done thepi. in, all things* 
The Carthaginians shall attempt nothing against the Ar- 
dentesy the Aretini, the Antiates, those of Laurentum» 
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Circeii, and Terracina ; or, in a word, any of the Latins 
whomsoever, who shall hie in subjection to the Romans'; 
nor shall they attempt any of their towns that are under 
the'Romah protection. And in case they should at any 
time make seizure of those towns, they shall restore the 
same to the Romans without any damage. They shaQ 
not build either fort or citadel in the country of thb 
Latins; and in case they should at any time inVade their 
lands in a hostile Inanner, they shall not remain there one 
ni^ht." We trace in -these articles of peace something 
of the condition of thelarge islands of the Mediterranean', 
lit' this tinie, as subject; in part at least, to the Cartha- 
gimahs.'*' It was to renew this tf^aty,- on terms nearly 
sijfnilar,'^^ that ambaissadors came to Rome at this period 
of thecoihidonwealth. B.C. 340. 
* 'Wars ensued with the Samnites and Latins. In pre- 
paring for: an engagement with the latter, it was thought 
liecessary,' on account of the enemy speaking the same 
language, and the intimacy subsiSiting between many in 
the opposing armies, to issue orders that no Roman, oti 
pdiii >df death, should fight out of the ranks, or without 
^xpi^ils' orders. , , Manlius, the consul's son, being sent 
with a pattyof hor^e to observe the enemy, venttired to 
d&6bey this order, and accept the challenge of an officer 
<m the opposite side. The Roman was gloriously vic- 
tdiriAitfs, and returned with the spoils of th&foe to his 
f&ther's tent.' With the barbarous justice that so often 
distinguished the legislators of Rome, the father re- 
proached him with the act of disobedience, declared his 
ikite^tion of 'Sacrificing him to the fidelity he owed his 
country/ and -having first crowned him as a victor, 
ordered 'the lictors to tie him to the stake. When the 
Hctorraised his axe to strike off the young hero's head, 
cries and imprecations burst from the spectators, but no 
oneintei^osed against the atrthority^ of the consul. The 
people contented themselves with covering the . dead 
body* with spoils of his vanquished enemy, and expressed 
Ihleir: grief by the, most pompous obsequies they could 
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iiimystery/explainihg what 'he has bat asserted^ or pro-' 
ving,what he has left to be believed upon his word, finds 
ready acceptance with this unthroned monarch of the 
mind. ' It gives him his sceptre for a moment back again, 
to sit in judgment upon that by which he has been judged. 
No man by wisdom has found out God — ^but many, by. 
wisd6m have lost sight of him after he has been known. 
We are mistaken if we presume there is no danger in 
giving our minds to the speculations of men who know 
more and better than the simple revealed word ; and in- 
capable - of comprehending the plans of omnipotence,' 
devise something of their own which they can compre- 
hend, and say that that is it ; and call it grei^t and grand 
-^as if that which their reason has compassed, promised, 
well for being greater than that which is beyond its reach.'' 
By such philosophy thousands have been spoiled; and 
gtace may well distrust what nature makes so welcome.' 
We' may suppose the speculation but .little vehturousr^: 
nothing more than an exercise of the intellect— -we like 
to reason, to examine, to bear new opinions, and get 
larger views^ — ^we are tired of common-pIace--^thesemen 
interest our minds, and set us to search the script'urerr-J 
We do not mean to be misguided — we know the triith.^^ 
You never woufd have known the Iruth, had not the 
pride of human reason been abased within you :. and you 
will cease to know it the moment you suffer it to be again 
exalted. Whatever in religion dazzles the intellect by 
its novelty, flatters by its seeming greatness, and com-! 
mends itself acceptably to the reasoning pride of man, is 
suspect in its first characters. And if to these be added 
a contempt for common things, things known, admitted, 
tried, established — those foolish things which God has 
chosen to confound the ' wise— then is. their suspicious-* 
ness augmented: and 'because whatever depreciates 
otliers and exalts ourselves is sure to find accipptance in 
the natural heart, the ready possession they take of our . 
interest and favour witnesses against them'. When these 
characters appear, it- is time to take the apostle*s caution 
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hasvflo. been sspoilecLt »and. iflby great mercy sat^eA at la»t,. 
it has baeo jafierryears ^o^ ooldne^s, usi^essiiesS) a^ doubt 
-*«4hr0Qgbi»ifleEj^ pemiteiiee, nadfierbapBritefspatr^^saved^ 
w«efiked;a0d^iMdKeidU>a«4 RS(»fitk#8^.the day^ tun^iof ser**- 
vice:pfi8l^--4ieQaa4e wearied V of simple- tcutb^i the. single, 
l^htof. Gred's i»vealedi^worid; they hftve iwikipiied.tQ^ 
tbemsdTeatdaahersy be9ii&.witbbeifigfaiMsed#atideiidedi 
wtAi bw^rabsorbed by r tki& specdatkHsis and tbe pride of? 
bmatt'ieaaeiiitig, dealiDg witb tbitigs^diyine* 

« 

xxvii^ 46. 
Ii^tlw» senreideepest-imidnigbt-^^whQve am tbe. word*> 
tba|{GBRrdteaBibe'«t^T-4ir bouos sucbASi^hose wtdeb Jomki 
haiei^.wbeii.tbevlig|»t^^of-heaTei»«wa8, gonev aqiid' tha syoirr) 
paalUemof reardi iiad-iceased, and^ieihiiigr. wna ieft ^b^t thoc: 
uMOEtingoidkedmieaioiy ofetdagwhed l^^i tb»resnemr / 
hiMnd preBeoce^of!departedrJ3etly*--4Bjb»i]H»rlik^ theses. 
lifisa'littlB^isiitfafireiii^tiby'WQni*. Of Ged». tbirt^eaQ/' avail* 
Tbes iuritatioiis^ .thezfiommanriifara tberoMkut ttkey -seeifti 
aook)^ lUMr^«•tba«»d lie»^aiMKed iattiie^dlnj&iiesa ofi 
iteJtBaageidwelBiigi it eaaaot okay i theer aiidf oeme f(Hrtk»j 
feeilifttbiMiowBFi^saieaithftt: eompi^as: and. iaipriMto itn 
Tbe promises remain,, bidt') tb^ tocr> wrail; ii»t|, fov^tbeyi 
are anfalfilled — ^they speak of peace not tasted, of 
blessings not enjoyed, of Eopes not realized, of expected 
messengers af'beavea^whe4iave4]oteome'W}ib promised 
answers to believing prayer* And tben the tempter 
availSfbiinself of.tfae.bottF^t€i| beUe*. what .tbou> bast'written 
-««weiieitbave»aAi|n ia.t|l|e4iiaw»ei|i4(eir^jwaslt^^ 
wvspe.th^iBe a God ift befiveB.be must liear th^e— or tliMk^ 
2Kttkojm.<ilfmi €iSt\m:iatxWi^eridMtkf^iMT he baa^k^pt m^ 
ftith. witMhw^ JtvA atiE :th$i& ia one word« M thetworst t 
meiMiitoM-^e;oraMtvcbMi0e»it^. bQ^otnoet4>b 
-^he 017/ of Jesfifir wh^ft h^' t<ie wa«ri lefl^- ^ Mjr Gaf^i 
i|ik;€ii>d^i why hart ttboofcMrsaiwa Jtooai.iii tfaiae^ 

e3LU»akyi4^^iimdi boOK^^of- needt. wbeit friend&tfetsooki 
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theeund all men were against thee; did tby Father forsake 
thee and disown thee, and leave thee to thy shame? 
Why then do I fear, why do I complain?— It is 'meet ^ 
that I be copfoimed* to the likeness of thy suffering;. ahd* 
where thou hast trintn(>hed thy servant shall not perish/ 
It was at that hoiir thy love was perfected, at that .mo-' 
ment of abandonment thy faith had its severest proof and' 
reached the perfection of its beauty. - And if for this end 
tby Father could leave thee, is it any proof of his linRind- 
ness that for a season he leaves, me? If tiioucooldst 
look to heaven, and see no light, if thou cpuldst cry and 
not be heard, and trust and not be helped, surely there 
is nothing in the sadness of these hours that should dis- 
courage or affright me. • I too must learn to trust his 
ilnseen love,* and own his unfelt power. Still is there 
eaiestial comfort in the thought — ^t cannot be in greater- 
strm^tS'thanthou wert— -I c£mnot cry with more una*; 
vfiiKng bitterness than thou didst — I cannot-be more 
foiirsakenj more abandoned than thou didst feel thyself 
Far be every . faithless '^ and mistrustful thought ! • 1^ 
hoar of. thine extremitywas thine hour of triom^fa. and ' 
tke perfecting of thy humanity. Shoidd imne foe spared* 
thefire-Arough'Which .tiiine was piirified? Rather let: 
me follow after thee; and jsuffer- like- thee; that hereafter ^ 
I .be made partaker of thine image. - . . i . ^ ^ . ^ ^ /jl' 

"i * • ♦ • . » 

THE LISTENER.— No. LVI. 



There is a sound — and I have wondered it should so 
seldom 'be heard, for 'often, often have I listened for it-^* 
and as I have ''travelled from- city' to city, and passed' 
fiomtfiimple to temple and from^hdnse to hotise,'and- 
mMy voices and many sounds have beat upon kny ^efar» T • 
have wondered that this should so seldom, sq scarcely^ so' 
faintly be heard; for I have »aid,''^Sordy, though all 
<ythers were silent, this should never sleep?'— The sound 
I mean is the voice of praise and of thanki^ving f thanks* * 
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giving to Him wfao is the'foHDtain of all life and i>)es3- 
ing, praise to the name of Him who is the one living and 
true God; the supreme, anioreated, only eternal good. 

How shall this be accounied for? — Shall He who 
formed the heart, and endued it with its sensibilities, find 
it tenderly susceptible of a)l kindness. but his own? Shall 
the immortal flame which he has l^indled, bend inverted 
.to the earth, instead of rising with delight and' ardour to 
:it8 glorious apd living source? Shall the organ of the 
human soul be etoquent.on any^ on every subject but tiie 
perfections of Him who enriches it with its power of 
expression? 

' Such have been the inquiri^of sad surprise, awakened 
in'the'mibd.of the Listener, when called to enter into the 
social circle, or wander through the busy scenes of this 
most busy world;. until the slow, the unwilling convic^ 
tions have been at length reluctantly admitted, that if 
the tree is to be jilidged by its fruits, if from the abun- 
dance of that which is within, the lips give utterance to 
tbd feelings, then must the human mind be amost unfa- 
.vourable soil for the production and growth of gratitude ; 
then must the moral disease, affecting both head and 
heart, be 'most deeply rooted; since among so great a 
multitude of living-beings, such evidence is wanting that 
there exists any power of pei^ception, as to moral and 
spiritual excellience, or any sense pf benefits received. 
Doubtless it is a dei^titution connected with ignorance- 
ignorance of God-^—ignorance of themselves. Ignorance 
of God, for to know Him is to love and reverence, ad- 
mire and extol Him — ^ignorance of themselves, for to 
know themselves is to know they have no claim to the 
blessings they enjoy, it is to acknowledge that all they 
receive flows to them as the free gift of God's mercy, 
the exuberance of God's unmerited bounty. 
" There is one touching recollection which powerfully 
affectsmymind— ^would'thatl could convey it with equal 
power to the mind of others ; to tb^* recollection of those 
who may now be entering upon that theatre of life from 
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whiefa 1 Mlhalll ' flodn <be fMiiitg svmy^^iu tbe 
pres0Dce/^tbe frnmiseielliee it ^GM^ l^lwlre 'InnreHed 
througfa'ttanya loitg nifle, thrdugh^mny tk^bng-jear^-^ 
any period «oBiiee ted wHk littiMn life^ ihdit at ksnost 
lengthened BXtensien, may thnj^i^e'defigoaied — andtn^ 
'travels /may seen redoh their t^miiBatiaii ; • bot^^^^iipketi 
ibis mortal ear sMl ' beeoiMe ^Iciied Id ^v^^eairtUy 
soond.trhen'the 'Listener is no 4eiigier a listener be1o«^, 
tbeie is-OK^ whose ear ^ill tie^irr cfose, ONS^iwbp will 
y^t be Hsteiiing— *' Th% LoitD ^ imurlDeBed and bettd*" 
^fie did so in Ihe ages that aee fmstf-rndd Mni&heKtkemf' 
ing still. — And what does he hear? 

1 1^11 hot go to the hi^iway :4)f Aie wieked/ lioritatithe 
haunts of the abandooed^ nor'^ Ike resott'of dismpiitian 
and TahitylTor ''a reply-—** TheyikaTe "drank wne, laod 
praised Ihe godd 6f gold and of stiver, ;df "brassyuof imu, 
of wood, and oT stoned— But if :tiiatwliicU iff sp^kkon in 
darkness sbdl foe heaiid kiibb l%bt-^« for teveiy site 
word in whi^h man Indulges, 'he sbiQ^b&ibpoiq^htiBto 
judgment; the Mas(>kMi6r wMl yet^^baiFe^to ietntn. Ifattt 
God hears and reBiembers Irs oatb;>attd<tiietibbhi«te 
says in Us'beart unto the Al&righty,^'I)epait^ftimKnii0, 
for I deshrenot the 'knowledge -of thy wiqrs/* ^Ut«ir«ii 
yet klso be^answered aeoiording to his.fiUy/-'' Oomen^ 
thou into^ their seor^t,0'«iy soul, mdriMo dleirjaasei^ 
*bly/ O mine honour; be not thoutmUed;" >Biit (kefeaiae 
Other- characters, and othet* afisettblias^ and ditheF^dents. 

Twill turn to those who hare sought tifei&oerofGM 
in- secret^-^to' those ^ko - wbrabip bim' in >spiiit ^waSl in 
trutfa^-^I^ilt iteke one idiere two4nr^lh]feeiare:gathcared 
toj^ether inr his ilatBe— ^I wfll listen ^eie ;€k>d ill Kslen- 
itfg-'^^and'^itb pleeisttre aetd delight; for it is tiieisoHOd 
he loTe8^t4s the ?^oiee'of fais^owncbil^eB; to thisike 
Lord is hearkening, 'arid ^rom them't^atdoeslieikea^? 
•'The prayer of the poor,^' and '« ihecdry of Aejieedy ;'* 
tmd is'it not fitfkig, and is 4t iiot i^kt? ^o'lwlran :shldl 
"^fh^ ^ bftt^UBto^Hila '^o is 4be^iMier: of iJtho orphan 
Md the IVend<)f the M^id^w ? '< The poor conmitt^ 
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bimself onto Tbee, and him who hath no helper." God 
lUtens to their voice, their cry ishall be heard, their 
prayer shall be answered. It is the direction of his own 
word, ** Trust in Him at all times, ye people, pour bot 
your hearts before Him." It is his own invitation, 
*' .Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden." 
It is his own promise, ** I will give you rest." In the 
world he has said they must have tribulation, but he bids 
them draw near to himself for pomfort ; he invites them 
to take shelter from the tempest, beneath the shadow of 
his wings ; he bids them hide in the secret of his pre- 
sence, that thpre they may find safety and peace.'— He 
would have the soul lightened of its load by laying it 
down at his feet; he would have the heart relieved of its 
sorrows by confiding them all to his sympathy ; he would 
have the mind freed from its cares by reposing them on 
the bosom of his providence. Therefore he says to them, 
*vCome,"*^therefore he bids them be importunate— -he 
bid? them to pniy, and ask, mA seek, and knock, and 
never to be weary ; and he says to them, ** It shall: not 
be in vain." Then, if it be so-^if such be their refuge, 
their privil^ie, their assurance, shall their labour cease 
here ? Shall they bring to God their troubles, and un- 
fold to Him their griefs ; and shall the heart present to 
Him no other offering ; the Ups know no language but 
that of complaint ? Shall necessity be urgent, and love 
be silent ? Shall grief be eloquent and joy be dumb ? 

Oh, I have often thought of the gift of life ; for this 
alone, for my being, what do I not owe to my Creator! 
Who is there that has pondered the greatness of this 
gift ? Who is there that has formed an estimate/ a just 
estimate of the value of existence ? — Shall I drink in the 
light, £uid breathe the air, and walk abroad, and tread 
the earth, and move at liberty, and feel myself a con- 
seious living being ? Have I the powers of perception 
and thought and reflection and will to speak my thought, 
or to retain my thought at pleasure? Do I know that I 
have within me an immaterial immortal principle, an im- 

VOL. X. M 
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perishable subsistence; and hopes and capacities and 
powers that reach forth beyond, and raise me above mj 
native dust, and the evanescent changes of this passing 
world, to worlds and wonders and ages yet to come, and 
shall I not paase— and inquire — ^and look up and bow 
before Sim by whom I am thus fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and say, ''I bless thee?" — ' O Thou, who hast 
quickened me into life and light and volition, and hast 
endued me with reason and intelligence, and given me a 
heart to feel and a tongue to speak, and hopes that reach 
above and beyond this present sphere of tumult and con- 
fusion, '' I bless thee.^ ' — Has not God, even God thy 
Maker, O thou living, conscious, thinking being, bowed 
down his ear and listened for this ? 

But further : — ^God has not forsaken the work of his 
own hands ; the life that came from him he has sustained ; 
the creatures which he formed he has preserved and fed 
and clothed and sheltered, and blessed with many, many 
mercies-even such as have but commenced the piL 
grimage of life, with innumerable mercies, for who can 
count their sum ? 

Life is said to be short, and its days to be few ; but 
few and many are terms of relative import, and even the 
short span of life (a moment in comparison of eternity), 
even this has its seasons and its years, its days and its 
hours, each divided and subdivided into momentary 
periods ; and these moments, what are they but multi- 
plied mercies surrounding us on every side ? 

The sun, the rain, the loudest hurricane, the softest 
breeze, have each their work of beneficence, have each 
their commandment to bless. For whom does the flower 
unfurl its lovely leaves, and diffuse its treasured fra-^ 
grance ? For whom does the ripened fruit give forth its 
refreshing juice. The heavens and the earth, and all 
the elements of nature combii^e their operations for the 
good of the creature ; are all at work for the service and 
tiie solace of man. 

lAfe has been called a wilderness, thickly set with 
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thorns ; but thorns and briars are not its only prod^ce^ 
for it has its verdure too : and often has Grod made (lite- 
rally) the *' wilderness to be glad, the desert to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose." It is true, the earth is under 
the cnrse^ which lies heavy upon her through the sin of 
man ; but God has turned even the curse into a blessing: 
and those powers and faculties which necessity has called 
into action, have proved not only the means of procuring 
enjoyment, but enjoyment in their very exercise, and 
thus the medium of double good. 

life has been called a sea of trouble, but the wave is 
not always mountain high, nor the deep for ever threat- 
ening to overwhelm ; it has its calm seasons of quiet 
and unruffled beauty, when its surface reflects the glories 
of a bright and placid sky* 

The human mind has been considered more suscepti- 
ble of painful than of pleasurable emotions ; but it is 
doubtful whether it be so naturally : it is not evinced in 
ike buoyant playfulness of infancy, nor in the -elasticity 
o^ spirits in childhood and in youth; it is rather to be 
attributed to the habits of a treacherous memory, more 
ingenious in tracing the records of its griefs tfmn the 
sweeter recollections of its joys ; and it is possible it 
may not only thus be accounted for; it is possible, 
could life's joys and life's sorrows be dispassionately 
weighed, the former would be found not only to connter« 
balance, but generally greatly to preponderate against 
the latter ; and affliction may be engraven in deeper cha- 
racters upon the memory, not because they have exceeded, 
but rather because they have been the exceptions to, the 
breaking in upon, the more common and daily experi- 
ence. True : life has its cares, but it has its comforts 
.too — life has its griefs, but it has also its consolations 
---life has its labours, but they are succeeded by its in- 
tervals of rest — ^life has its changes, but they are not all 
•distresung. Surely at all times, and in all life's varied 
^circumstances, there is much to awaktainthe Christian's 
Jieart the tribute of praise and thanksgiving to God for 
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the never-ceasing stream and constantly varied bounty 
of his munificent providence. I say the Christian, for the 
Christian is the heir of ''promise^ — and even at his low- 
est ebb| and under the most adverse dispensations, he 
knows the tide will turn, and he shall rise again ; and 
when raised up^ however high, he shall be higher still«^I 
say the Christian^ because While partaking in common 
with others of the needful supplies, the conveniences or 
comforts of this temporal existence, he receives them all 
as pledges of good wrapped up in futurity, as shadows and 
signs of blessings unspeakable in their value, and ever- 
lasting in their duration. Should not these reflections 
lead the recipients of God*s bounty, in the fulness of a 
thankful spirit to exclaim, "I will bless my gracious 
Benefactor while I live, I will sing praises to my God 
while I have my being :" such was .the inference of one 
in elder time, such the conclusion of the psi^lmist; " t^ 
the end that ipy glory may g^ve thanks to Tin^E 0ni n<xt 
be silent." When God has listened for thy praises, O 
child of his. providence, hav« the expressions of ibiDe 
heart corresponded to these ? , . ' ; 

Manifold and sweet are the mercies Grod hasshdwered 
on the path of life below, even though it lies through a wil- 
demess world. life^ itself is sweet — ^and light and 
liberty---and food and raiment — ^and a shelter and a 
jrest for the wearied frame. But there are mercies 
'greater than these* 

In a note just received from a friend, after^allnding to 
temporal comforts, are these words, " But if by grace we 
have SPIRITUAL blessings, to what a summit should our 
gratitude aspire V' 

There is a knowledge that concerns the soul's best in- 
terest, a knowledge transcending all human science, all 
other knowledge that can be attained or desired. There 
is a light that falls not upon the outward eye ; but that 
which irradiates, pervades, and sanctifies the immortal 
spirit,- the light of truths and peace, and holiness — there 
is a peace unconnected with externals, a peace passing 
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all anderatandingyvest to the consoiencei and repose io 
God — there is a faith that oTercomes the world, and 
gives to the sojourner od earth a glinnpse of the happi* 
ness of heaveii"*-thereis a hope that purifies the heart, 
:that is full of glory, and that shall never make ashamed 
r— there is a state of acceptance and iavour with God 
in which the soul, walking io the light of his reconciled 
.countenance, holds communion and fellowship with the 
.Father and with the Son — there is a joy— a joy in God 
— ^a joy unspeakable — a joy that in a world of degrada- 
tion, sin, and suffering, can enable the soul to glory in 
tribulation, can rabe the mind to a holy elevation, ^an 
give it to say, when afflictions and sufferings abound, 
** much more abounding are the consolations of Christ". 
There is a love — stronger than death — it is the love 
of God in Christ Jesus, and in proportion as thb is shed 
abroad in the heart by. the Holy Ghost, the soiil becomes 
grafted, rooted, grounded, established in the same, so as 
to know and comprehend the heights and depths of God's 
most hallowed mysteries ; those blessed troths for whose 
reception and enjoyment the sanctified intellect and en- 
larged affections are capacitated, by which they are en- 
nobled, filled, dignified : and in the plenitude of which 
the soul finds its centre and its rest : being in feet the'' 
revelation of God himself as the object of the sours bea- 
tific contemplation, towards which now, it is for ever 
tending, and in which alone those energies, which had 
their source from himself, can find their happy occupa- 
tion and their end. 

Such is the Christian's portion — such the blessings 
shed from heaven upon the Chrbtian's path below-HSuch 
his riches in possession and in prospect-— such the life of 
the believer — a life distinct from, and superadded to 
that which is natural — a life hid with Christ in God-^the 
communication of the Spirit of the Holy One flowing 
down from the Father through the Son, sealing and 
sanctifying every member of his mystical body, and ani* 
mating and actuating the whole. . 

M 8 
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What ekrifltian's heart is there, bat miMt, at the review, 
break forth in the beautifal language 6( the apastle, 
'* Blessed- be' the.€rod and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed as with all spiritaal blesiiings in 
heavenly things in Christ.^ It may be, God has been 
listenhig fov this : He has drawn nigh to thy heart, O 
Christiao, but has it recognised his presence? The harps 
of heaven have been tuned to songs of joy for thy salva^^ 
tion, bbthaye thy.notes on earth returned the responsive 
soon4^ I hear the sigh, I tisteft to the wish. Oh ! that 
indeed I could thas review my treasurest Oh, that 
indeed I could call all these blessings niine ! - ^ 

Now be it admitted, all do not equally ^apprehend 
them — ^yet do they by right belong to every chiM of God, 
It should never be forgotten, that there is in his family, 
an- infinite variety in age, in stature, in experience; 
there-are thoise who have been guided, sustained, and 
ci^ried through the bnrden and heat of the day, those 
who are standing on the verge of the heavenly Canaan, 
and on whom the glories of eternity are breaking; and 
there are those who have but jlist begun to knock at Wis- 
dom's grates, and to watch at the po^ts of her door ; or 
those who have but just girded on their armour, or 
taken their staff in their hand to set out on their pilgrim- 
age. But let each, let the youngest, the least, the 
weakest, endeavour to magnify the Lord ; let their spirits 
rejoice in God theiif Saviour^ — they are called to a war- 
fare, but not at their own charges ; they are called to 
exertion, but God has engaged to be their strength: 
surrounded by snares, they have a mighty deliverer; in 
the midst of enemies, the Lord himself is their defence. 
Their journey may be long, and the way may be weary, 
but strength will be imparted according to their day, 
and many a sw^et season of refreshment will be their^s, 
many a delightful interval of rest. He who forewarns 
them of trial and affliction, says also, ''Thme ye shall 
have peace ;'' and the tribulation shall p^s away, and the 
peace shall remain ; the affliction is fight and momentary, 
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liie gHojyi^ whicb.it leads, a weight far exceedingy and 

eteriu4«^ 

. I 3ai4r U^e^Cfariatian is the heir of promise— The 

PfLQif^^^a OF God !-^Who can tell their maghitade I 

(JSAJTAH li. 6) Who can count their number ? Who can 

describe; theifr .qxteat? — None bbt the PROMiSER-^He 

wi^Q spake them^-<«He wbo fiUs all things — He who 

s^s«tWpugb eternity. There is a beautiful simile used 

by ^n old writer, relative to this sabject, which I cannot 

fprbear qiiotii^ :'' A believer looking to the promises), 

niay be likened to a man beholding the heavens in a still 

and serene evening; who, when he first casts up bis 

eyet see9,haply, a star or two onfy to peep, and with 

difficulty to put forth a feeble and disappearing light: 

by and by be looks up again, and then both their number 

and their lustre are increased ; a while after, he views 

the heavens again, and then the whole firmament in 

every quarter, with a numberless multitude of stars, is 

richly enamelled, as with so many golden studs." 

. Now, learn for thy comfort, O christian believer, that 

thongh thou be in knowledge but as a child ; and though 

thy faith be ever so weak, yet if thou so know the Holy 

One as to be in the faith, if thou art in Christ, all the 

promises of God are thine ; for all are yea and Amen 

in Him. 

O then, let thine heart be touched with the greatness 
of the debt thou owest, and defraud not thy King of 
his just revenue of praise. And whether the present 
moment be lowering or fair, let a sense of present 
mercy, the mercy of that passing moment, lead thee 
to pay thy tribute of thanksgiving ; ^nd whether thy 
thought revert to the past, or thy hope be directed to 
the future, let thy heart ascend in gratitude to Him 
'' who was, and is, and is to come ;*' and let thy tongue 
miagnify the Lord. 

It is true, that a life adorning out profession, is the 
mast symphonious, most expressive. Qong. Let us pray 
for grace to present it to our Lt)RD ; but let not the sa- 
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crifice of the lips be wanting, and whatever be the spurit 
of the world in general, let no listener be able to say of 
Christians, ** They are more oconpied in compluning of 
what they want, than they are in blessing God for what 
they enjoy/' The spirit of thankfulness is the spirit of 
humility, that which 6bd delights to dwell with and to 
bless ; and they who cherish a thankful spirit, will never 
want matter for its exercise. To them who have, (in 
this sense as well as in many others), will more be g^ven. 
** Dost thou bless God fojr the cnunbs that fall from his 
table, thou shall be feasted with the richer provisions of 
life and salvation ; art thou thankful for a Spark, a beam 
of light, thou shall be satisfied and filled with the FoUK- 
TAiK itself. And ** Oh,** (to borrow the expressive lan- 
guage of a living author,)* ** Oh, were these spirits of 
our's, with their thousand strings but rightly tuned, what 
a swell of high and lovely song would issue from them*-* 
a song of holy joy and praise, 'commencing Bven hero, 
and still rising upwards, until it mixed with the full har- 
mony of that choir which surrounds the {hrone of God. 

* A.' 



" Whom I please, or whom I displease b nothing to me, 
so as I please myself,'' exclaimed a little creature of three 
feet and some odd inches high, as she very unwillingly 
returned at the remonstrance of her grandmother, from 
the pursuit of some favourite scheme of amusement ; her 
air and manner as she haughtily proceeded up the room, 
sufficiently indicative of the truth of her assertion, and 
that her words by no means belied her feelings^ — a hat 
laden with feathers, pelerine, and gloves, were thrown 
upon the sopha as she passed it, from which they were 
taken to be folded up and put away by a domestic, who 
had quietly followed her young mistress, and whose 
quiet and bumble deportment seemed to say, one in the 
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compaDy had the office of at least endeavouring to please 
others* *' Priscilla/' said the old lady^ carefully taking off 
a pair of green spectacles, which she as carefully wiped 
previously to their being deposited in a shagreen case, 
which was also in its turn consigned to a very capacibus 
repository for useful and necessary articles, at least so 
esteemed in the days of our grandmothers, whose personal 
appearance frequently, owed no small degree of its dig** 
nitj to the si2e and weight of these said indispensable 
accompaniments to. their dress, but which in our improved 
and improving age a|'e becoming obsolete. Whether it 
be that housewifes, and thimbles, and scissars, and 
pocket books ; pencil cases and purses, and numberleas 
oilier little matters, implements of active industfy, and 
articles at that time in constant requisition — whether it be 
these are becoming obsolete also, I take not upon me. to 
say ; or whether the prudent and considerate leaders of 
the fashions in our modem times deem it most expedient 
to take upon them po burdens but such a^ they can lay 
aside' at pleasure, or ingeniously contrive to have none 
to cwry I know not, but certain it is, the lijg^ht and 
elegant reticule, adapted rather fot omament than use, 
hfti^ entirely supera^ed the anni^nt servicfoable, xespect- 
sdileiandpoiiderojDspairofipipdK^. ... 

. l^re is a soinething veiy ensnaiHig in . the freaks of 
fi)l^ip9, ve0 unppsingjn external appearance, and the 
Iipte.9er'^ ai|t ewmpt fem its iofloeoQe, or a long.dis- 
qi|i4.tioiii pa tbiQ pookpts';di«gra€^« would nojt hav^nsarped 
ti{e attention due. to the o)d lady's speech!; what she said 
ti^iog .<)ert9iyily of nior^ importmce than haw ihe was 
dressed :-*-". FrisciUa," sj^d ilbe, '^do.yoil suppose you 
caipe ii|to this w[orl4 for no other purpose than to please 
yoDjrselfr.i 

lYheth^r the gravity with whiob these words were 
ottered, or the words them^elv^ sliurtled FrisciUa, I ean* 
not det^mine ; but she stopped suddenly short, and fixed 
her eyes upon her grandmother, while a curious kind of 
expression spread over a countenance, little betokening 
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habits of reflection, as though she was aboat seriously to 
ponder the qaestion, now probably for the fii^st time pro- 
pounded te heir consideration. 

" Priscilla/' said the old lady, ** come here to me, anfd I 
will tell you what I was taught when I was your age*"-^ 
A loud rap at the door announced the approach of visHord : 
and a lesson of wisdom which Priscilla and myself were 
preparing to receive, was, for the time being, unforto* 
nately set aside. Bnt the question had made a deep im* 
pression upon my mind ; a new train of thought seetiied 
opening before me, accompanied with most interesting 
and important associations ; and as a number of friends 
and acquaintance^ made their morning caHs, and sncces- 
•sively paid their respects to the venerable form brfore 
^m^i I could not help turning towards each individual ^ 
'Observant eye, and aa inquisitive ear, in the hope of dis* 
coveringy by what I saw, or by what I heard, whether 
others beside PrisciHa had ever seriously sat down to 
resolve the quiestion for what end or purpose they had 
•come into this world ; and whether such meditadon had 
issued in the conviction, that it was for a fiur diffbrent 
.intent than that of pleasing themselves. 
• . The aged and tlm young, the grave and the gay, were 
seated by turns, sometimes singly, sometimes collectively 
before me; a ^variety of subjebts were introduced, and 
'.an infinite variety of opinions wmte expressed. *I heard 
•Buichof the last new novel, the last new opera, the last 
new piece that. had come out at the theatre, and the 
merits of each, with those of the writers, composers, 
performers, even warmly discussed, and the cause of 
each respectivdy as warmly espoused, or defended-— 
nay, so highly were some of the latter estimated, that 
their very names seemed to act like electricity- upon the 
^nerves of some of Uie younger part of the company, and 
they were thrown into raptures and extasies as soon as 
;the subject was introduced; and I might have supposed 
some heavenly beings had descended to astonish and 
;biess our earth, had I not known the persons to whom 
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these extravagaot encomrams applied, wore dancers and 
smgers at the opera house. Sarely» thought I, the view 
these people take of life is the same as Priscilla's ; the 
end» with them, is ^* amusement;" they live bat to please 
themselves : and remarks were made, and expressions 
diapped at intervals which implied it was not considered 
ofany great importance at whose expense the gratification 
was procured or enjoyed. Towards the dose of the day 
my recollections formed a whimsical melange, and in 
vain had been any attempt to reduce them to order, or 
mould them to use ; but all I had listened to had been 
animated by one spirit, and directed to one end ; idl had 
centred in one point— 4t was still " amusement." As I 
sat musing over them, I said to myself, ** these people 
afe people of the world — are esteemed and esteem them>- 
selves so. I will make my morning calls when the mor- 
row comes, on some of a more quiet and domestic cast; 
some who, from principle or expediency, are never or but 
seldom found in those scenes c^ dissipatbn where others 
find or make their element 

Having made this detemdnation, I setouton the follow- 
ing day, in the hopes of obtaining the information! wished 
to elicit from some who were not in the habit of firequentr 
ing the theatre or the ball-room, a grand dinner or a grand 
rout. My steps were firstdirected to one of the companions 
of my early life : many years of separation had taken place, 
but she had lately setded in my ne^hbourhood, and our 
intercourse had been renewed. The younger part of the 
family were anxiously expecting some ticketafor a morn- 
ing concert, the procuring of which had been accidentally 
delayed, and it was feared would be attended with diflfi- 
cidty. *' Some of the best performers will be there,'' 
said the mother, ^' and, poor things, they are so confined 
at home, and bave little or no amusement, that I sbail 
be exceedingly sorry if they are disappointed : they see 
so little company, and neither my health nor my inclida- 
tions lead me to attend public places, that I wish to in- 
dulge them in every innocent recreation. Music no one 
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can otyect to : to say the truth/' said she, Ibweriog her 
voice, ** we do make up a very tolerable concert among 
ourselves, and Eiisa is considered to have a capital 
fiager; but I wish their taste to be formed, and this 
cannot be without they bear the best performers; as Well 
as have the best masters." ** Of coarse," I observe^, 
^^ if yon intend them for such proficients, they give a 
considerable time to practice." " Oh, yes," she replied, 
« some boars each day ; I woald on no account have 
them omit it : Fanny has a good ear— 'nature may give a 
good ear, but taste must be formed*— not that I care 
about their shining in company : we keep little company; 
but they must have some recreation; it renders home 
pleasant : they have never occasion to seek amusement 
abroad." • As I could not say all I wished before b^r 
children, and as my business, this day was that of a 
Listener, rather than an adviser, I took my leavey^aiid 
repaired to a neighbour's, where I had long been on ita- 
timate terms. A little party had collected for social 
intercourse, and those who composed it, partly members 
of the &nilly, partly finends from the country, with an 
occasional resident distantly related, were all busily 
occupied when I entered. I could not say one was idle ; 
and had a lecture been given on the abuse or loss of 
time, ppssiUy not one conscience would have felt the 
application. I cast my eyes around me ; one was copy- 
ing muttc, another was painting, some were netting, 
several making bracelets — one drawing patterns for 
muslin work : and of the ladies thus occupied, the ages 
might vary from thirteen to thirty. I passed from one 
to another; noticed, admired, advised; gave opinions 
respecting silks and worsteds, and beads of various tints ; 
and thus-— '^ What do you intend this for? — ^for whom 
these?— to what purpose or use are these designed ?" &c. 
One smiled, another coloured, one could not tell, another 
had not determined. My friend nodded ; '* I love," said 
she, ** to see them thus employed : they cannot be walk-* 
ing and reading all day long." I involuntarily turned 
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the leaf of a hoqk that laid open hear me ; it was one of 
ibe la«t works of a modern noTeKst : ** We are aot iMHrel 
readers/' said she^ ** as you well know; bnt every bedj 
reads these; the wofld is aeenrately drawn, and wf ar^ 
wmsfMJ wiU^ 1^9 pioture ; ^dithont minting witbits gaieties^ 
we hav^ . th^ eotertninfoent witkont tiie fiitigne.'' Slili, 
thought I, whether working or reading, amnsenwntaeems 
fy^ order of the d»y^: *' I perceive, then/' said I, " the 
world ia to yon aiaatter of entettainiHent ; lauglad 
yoo do not stody it ^ a model for imitatkHi." ** Yet'% T 
«oald net help adding^ ** I fear there is always danger 
of onr assimilating to ^at with which we make onraelvea 
top, fiun^iar/' She said> ** Those works are esteemed 
ipstractive as well as amnsii^/' ** It was/' I replied, 
'/ tb^.maauUn of an aneient philosopher, that, 'we had 
JMiter be . ignorant of what we should not know/'' 
I ventured a hint as to ntility and improvement; n^ 
frimd jy^oked ronnd on the bnsy group. '^ Young peo^ 
pie/' she said* ' - need amnsement ; and so as they please 
themselves, they are sore to please me/' . This expres* 
iMon varied a Utile j&om Prisoilla's, but it seemed ta par- 
take, very mn(sh of the same character ; and I ^enld not 
^^ thinking aU I mel with» whc^r expressing it or 
f^ seemed* by their conduct, nmch of her mbd« I 
called at other ^aces, and still had no reason to alter my 
opimon:r**-making bracelets, sewing sprigs oo laee, ee- 
lofiiiog4>nnts ; and employments riskig a IkUe, perhaps, 
in grade, and degree, but of the same stamp> eeeapied my 
fQQng%t friends; while the eldeir, widi a very siguMb ant 
gbinoa Of wink» would sofnetiflies whiqiev in my ear* ** I 
•m . Yjiry glad to see them amuse tbemselvtes ho v Aey 
Uie» so they do bnt keep out of mischief/' 
. Jaidiathisaftfira]l,lhonghtI,4heeadofUfe? Is it 
for this, purpose th^ world is peopled with immortri 
jbeipgs. that they may anuise themsdves, and keep out 
Af misahiaf-t*4he nne their pedtive, ike other dieir ne- 
gfitise good t Shall anting, and dancii^, and singing, 
and dressingf nnd makiogoroamentsand gewgaws, thns 

VOIi. X. N 
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concentrate the energies of the haman mind? Where^ 
among the multitude that composed the crowd of the 
past day — where, among the circles I have visited on 
the present — where is there one who seems to have any 
idea that the employments of this world have any con- 
nection with the employments of the next? And does 
no such connection exist? 

I was awakened from my reverie by a gentle tap on 
the shoulder, and the usual premium offered for my 
thoughts, in the well known voice of a friend. " I wish,^ 
$aid I, ** you could help me out of my perplexity : from 
whence can arise this universal, this boundless ttiirst for 
' amusement V Being naturally of a reflective turn, I 
acknowledge to you that in earlier life I have often con- 
teJtiplated with astonishment the vacuity of those minds, 
who could daily devote hours to the distributing and 
arranging a certain number of spotted pieces of paper; 
and I have congratulated the present age on one proof 
of its better sense, namely, that cards should be out of 
fashion; but I feel greatly disposed to doubt whether the 
same tendency of the human mind, which was then con- 
jcentrated on one object, be not now scattered among 
the many; and surely, where this so greatly prevails, 
there must be a radical defect in education generally. 
Surely children ought to be grounded in the principle — 
that enjoyment should be expected and sought in occu* 
pation, and not occupation in enjoyment." " Your re- 
mark,'* said my friend, ** so harmbniaes with the senti- 
ments expressed in a letter I have received this day, that 
I must gratify myself by reading it to you ;" and drawing 
it from her pocket (for my friend is old-fashioned enough 
to wear one), she proceeded : — '* I should mention, these 
observations are made in relation to one in whose happi- 
ne^ the writer is deeply interested, and who has under- 
taken the important charge of a number of young people ; 
but who, unfortunately led away by the error of die age, 
is anxiously endeavouring to find ^recreation for those 
who, with well regulated minds, and babits, would, at 
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that opening period of life, when ' each day brings its 
new delight, each morn its rising hope/ find, in their 
very existence, recreation." She then read the following 
extract: — , 

'^ The universal error appears to me to consist in this, 
the persuasion that young people must be amtised; and 
with many, that this amusement must be sought in 
society : but surely the business of life does not consist 
in amtisement. Should not the studies and pursuits of 
younjg people be directed to ti^^ti? employment? Youth 
as well as manhood should find its chief good not in re- 
laxation, but in occupation. In a large faniily, where 
there are many duties to perform, there should be little 
time to spend in trifling; and that must be a sterile 
Deighbourhood indeed, in which a few companions cannot 
be found to ride or walk with, to botanize, to read or 
yrork with ; to unite with in visiting the poor and dis- 
tressed ; or in making articles of clothing for the poor, 
an4 instructing their ignorant children ; in cheering the 
fged and infirm by numberless little kind attentions : and^ 
in shorty without requiring young people to make a re- 
Hgpious profession where no serious impressions have been 
felt, yet religious habits ought certainly to be cultivated 
under the eye of a Christian mother; and moments more 
precious than golden sands ought not, without compunc- 
tion, day by day to be wasted in fabricating decorations 
for the mere adorning of the person, or in pursuit of dis- 
sipation for the mere amusement of the mind*" 

O. 
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SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURB. 



ESSAY THE THIRTEENTH, 



COTHIC ABCHltECfOltfi. 

WHAf^fiE was tlie (Mrigio of tbe Ootfaic «tyfe of 
Arcfaitectare, d qaesfion on vbich no isatiirfacstoty dodcfa-^ 
Aon hM been fbrmecf, it appeals etident that the lentf 
Gothic was one of contempt, given to ic style of btdlding 
wUdf transgressed every established rale of bedtity and 
prppotfion, and snperseded the snbfime syinmeti^ and 
perfectness of the andent styles of architectoire. Eve* 
tyn, who sapposed it to have realty heed introduced by 
flie people by whose name it was eontempinotfsfy eallerf, 
thus speaks of it. ^'l^e ancient Ghreek and Romaft 
Architectmre answer aH the perfections reqnired in fanlt* 
less and aeeoffiplished bnildiD^ ; stteh as for is^ n^Otf 
ttges were so i^nowned and repnted by the nniversaf 
snfliages of the civilized worid ; and wotrld dottbil^s have 
sfill sitbsnted and made good tbefr dainty and what Is 
recorded cft them, had not the Ootbs and Tandafs, and 
other baifraroas nations, subverted and demofisfaed diretf , 
together with that glorious empfre where those siSBiteij 
and pompons monuments stood; introducing in their 
stead a certain fantastic£d and licentious manner of 
building, which we have since called modern, or Gothic : 
congestions of heavy, dark, melancholy, and monkish 
piles, without any just proportion, use or beauty, com- 
pared with the truly ancient ; so as when we meet with 
the g^atest industry and expensive carving, full of fret 
and lamentable imagery, sparing neither of pains nor 
cost, a judicious spectator is rather distracted, or quite 
confounded, than touched with that admiration which 
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results from the true and just symmetry, regular {pro- 
portion, union and disposition ; and from the great and 
noble manner in vhicb the august and glorious fabrics of 
the ancients are executed." 

The ascription of this style to the Groths^, is now, I 
believe^ universally relinquished. Another writer, who 
ascribes the invention to the Saracens, thus speaks of it: 
• — '* The Moors and Arabs from the south and east, o ver-« 
running the civilized world, wherever they fixed them« 
selves, began to debauch this useful and noble art; 
when, instead of those beautiful orders, so majestic and 
proper for their stations, becoming variety, and other 
ornamental accessories, they set up those slender and 
mis-shs^en pillars, or rather bundles of staves, and other 
incongruous props, to support incumbent weights and 
ponderous arched roofs without entablature ; and though 
not without industry, nor altogether naked of gaudy 
sculpture, trite and bqsy carvings, it is such as gluts the 
eye rather than gratifies or pleases it with any reasonable 
satisfaction. Then the universal and unreasonable thick- 
ness of the walls, clumsy buttresses, towers, sharp- 
pointed arches, doors and other apertures without pro- 
portion; nonsensical insertions of various marbles im* 
pertinently placed ; turrets and pinnacles thick set with 
monkies and chimeras, and abundance of busy work, and 
other incongruities, dissipate and break the angles of the 
sight, and so confound it, that one cannot consider it 
with any steadiness ; where to begin or end ; taking off 
from that noble air and grandeur, bold and graceful 
manner, which the ancients had so well and judiciously 
established. But in this sort have they and their fol- 
lowers ever since filled not Europe alone, but Asia and 
Africa besides, with mountains of stone; vast and 
^gantic buildings, indeed, but not worthy the name of 
architecture." 

There seems, however, little more certainty in charging 
the Saracens with this mischief, than the Goths and 
Vandals, though the opinion has more prevailed. The 

N 3 
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ciuMr reason for it was die peribd of the first appearance 
of this style m Enrope being^ tbaf of the Holy Wars. 
Bat^ on the other hand, it n jost to svppose Aat hadi 
this style been introduced from Africa or Asia, speci- 
menif of it woidd be found among^ the ancient hnihfings 
of these conntrieff; whereas none have been seen fSmre^ 
of which the antiqaity appears to be greater than dmt of 
Ae Enropean Oothrc, and might therefore as wefl have 
beeir carried thither by Europeana, as derived by them 
from tilie Saracens. 

A at&A conjecttnre upon the origin of Gothic Archr- 
tecture, maftfng it the original invention of the northern 
nations, is thmr given by Dr. Warborton :— ** This north- 
ern peopfe having been accustomed, daring the gfoom of 
paganism, to worship the deity in groves, a practice 
common to aB nations ; when their new religion required 
covered ediSces, they ingeniously projected to make 
them resembte grovejs as" nearly as the distance of arcM- 
tecture woulV permit ; at once mdutging their old prejja- 
dfcea, and providing for their present conveniences by a 
cool receptacle in a sultry climate ; and with what skill 
and^ success they executed the project,, by the assistance 
of Saracen architect)!, whose exotic style of building very 
hickiiy suited their purpose, appears from henee, that no 
attientive observer ever viewed a regular avenue of welT- 
groWn. trees, intermixing thefr branches over head; bql 
It presently put him in mind of 'the Fong vista through the 
Crottic cattiedraf ;, or ever entered one of the larger and 
more efegant edjSces of this kind, but it presented to his 
SpAagphafion an avenue of trees; and tUb alone is what 
can be fxvSj caHedthe Gothic style of building. TTndec 
this idea of so extraordinary a speciea of architecture, aQ 
the irregular transgressions against art, aH the monstrous 
offences against nature, diisappear ; every thing has fts 
reason^ every thing is in order, and an harmonious whole 
arises from the studious application of means proper and 
pi4portionedto this end. For, could the arches be ather- 
wise than pointed, when the workmen were to imitate 
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(hat curre which branches of two opposite trees make by 
tbeir insertion witb one another ? or could the cohmins 
be otherwise than split into diistinct shafts, when they 
were to represent the stems of a clump of trees gprowing 
close together ? On the same principle they formed the 
spreading ramifications of the stone- work in the windows, 
and the staiosck glass: in the iaterstioea; the one to re- 
present the branches^ the other the leaves,, of an opening 
grove; and both concurred to preserve that gloomy 
light, which inspires religion, reverence and dread. 
Lastly, we see* the reason of dieir studied aversion to 
apparent solidity in these- stopendous masses, deemed so 
absurd by men, acBiutoBied to the apparent as well as 
real strength of Grecian arebitectuKe. Had it been only 
a wanton exercise of the artist's skill to show he could 
give real strength without the appearance of any, we 
might indeed admire his superior science, but we must 
needs condemn his ill judgment. But when one con- 
siders that this surprising lightness was necessary to 
complete the erecution of his idea of a sylvan place of 
worship, one cannot sufficienliy admire the ingenuity of 
the contrivance.*^ 

Amid, the variety of conjecture, the truth cannot be 
established. Tlie last opinion seems contradicted by the 
jRhctthat the pointed arch, a principal distinction of this 
style from the Saxon^ obtained gradually, being more or 
less pointed, according to the age of the building. Rather 
dian beipg an original inventbn, or an idea borrowed at 
once from nature, it appears to have* grown naturally etrt 
of the Saxon circular arch. The earliest authenticated 
specimen of the pointed arch in England, accrues from 
the crossing and' intersection of circular arches, as> is 
seen in I%j^. 1, Plate IS, of t&e period inrarediiEitely sue* 
ceeding the conq,uest. The next specimen, F^. 2, has 
the arch but slighdy pointed, and is supported by Saxon 
pilFara; supposed to be of the time of Henry the First, 
mobile Ftg. S, tsUten from another point of the same 
building, added probably a few years later, is an exam*- 
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pie of the bighly-poiDted Grothic arch, though the orna- 
^lent8 and mouldings are still Saxon. Of the introduc- 
tion and progress of this style we shall speak further in 
the next essay. 



SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XXIX, 



CLASS, Vertebbata— SUB-CLASS, Mammalia. . 

The Elephant, the Horse, the Camel, the Rein-deer, the 
Whale. — Intellectual faculties of Anitnals, 

Henry. — I think, father, there are still three orders 
of the mammalia which you have not noticed. 

Mr. B. — You mean the pachydermata, the ruminan- 
tia, and the cetacea. They contain animals, the two for- 
mer more especially, of the greatest value, and consequent- 
ly of the greatest interest to us. The pachydermata, an 
appellative derived from the general thickness of their 
skins, includes most of the hruta and bellua of I4nneus. 
Among them, are the elephant and the horse» the hog 
and the rhinoceros. The ruminantia, as the name implies, 
comprehends all those animals which rnminate or chew 
the cud; termed in the linnean system, pecora: the 
camel, the deer, the sheep and the ox, are included 
among them. 

You are aware that, throughout our conversations, my 
object has been to give you a general idea of zoological 
science, rather than any specific information oa the dif- 
ferent branches of it. Indeed, the subjects it embraces 
are so numerous, so various, and so replete with interest, 
that without devoting a far larger portion of time to it 
than we have hitherto allotted, it would be impossible to 
do them justice. I make this remark to excuse myself 
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frofD iiiteWng into a detail of Che faiBtury of eotne of the 
iiiterestifig^ AtiilnlJd I have just named : that of tlie horse, 
at die dephaiit, 6t of the catnel, would aldne be enough 
to fill a volume. If you are disposed to pursue the 
Mdy, and indeed I do not kMir a braacb of natural 
hbtoff that will b6tt^r repay your €»nquiriea than that of 
ttte clai» tinder CdflHiderafidn, I wdtlld r^ommend to 
your perOMil th« " ftegtte AaJmal" of Cnti^^ WfaSeh has 
tately been Mfiiilated Md pabtished With additional 
adfM. If is tkow eottiptote as flir as tfaie ittamniialta, and 
ttH b« found to tfonttin a valuable ftmd of wel^aathen-^ 
tkmted and acietit^e lnf6rmati<m. 

AKi^A.'i^I ho^ yon #{11 give as a little addduat of 
(he ekfphant. 

Hk, B.«^The elephant is the largest df tfl la&d ani-^ 
ttah. It Mitttetimes attains the height of twelte feet, 
thoagl^ itji general height is not ntore than nine or ten. 
Bmee anjr aninial in creation, has, at di^erent time^i^ 
Mmpied §6 mach the attention of mankind as this. 
Fdfmed in ft peeuKar manner fer the iierviee of man in 
het isfimates, he h endowed with etety ii^uiitite te use- 
Mnem* Ma strength and aetifity are eombined with 
Mrch inigadty and mildness, that be i§ capable of being 
trained to almost any service tiiat a brute can perform. 1 

The domestic elephatrt will do the work, it is said, of 
^ hornet. To give an idea of the labour he performs, 
it is efficient to remark, that all the tuns, sackis, and 
bftleD transported fi^om one place to another in India, 
are conveyed by these animals ; they will carry burdens 
on their bodies, on their necks, and even in their mouths, 
if a rope be fastened to them, which they can hold with 
their teefh«^ And, what much enhances Aeir value, their 
8^;aeitj is so g^reat, that they never break or injure any 
thing committed to their charge. When they come to 
the banks of rivers, they will put their bundles into boats 
at the word of command, without wetting them ; lajring 
them down gentiy where they ought to be placed, and 
then trying with their trunks to see if they are properly. 
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stowed. It is even stdcl» that if a tan or cask roll, the 
elephant entrosted with the charge of it, will go of his 
own accord, and fetch stones to support and render it 
firm. 

Hbnry.-^I remember to have read an affecting 
anecdote, which proves that the sensibility of the ele* 
phant is equal to his sagacity. Daring the war which 
was carrying on a few years ago in the East, M. le 
Baron de Lanriston was passing to Laknaor at a time 
when an epidemic distemper was making great ravages 
among the inhabitants. The principal road to the palace 
gate was covered with the sick and dyings extended on 
the groand, at the v«ry moment when the nabob must 
necessarily pass. It appeared impossible for his elephaol 
to do otherwise than tread npon and crash many of^ these 
poor wretches, unless the prince would stop till the way 
could be cleared ; but he was in haste, and much ten- 
derness would have been unbecoming ina person of his 
importance. The elephant, however, without seeming 
to slacken his pace, and without having received any 
command for that purpose, assisted them with his trunk ; 
ien|ipved some, set others on their feet, and stepped 
over the, rest with such address and care, that not one 
person was wounded. 

Anna. — On what do elephants feed ? . 

Mr. B.— ^Generally on rice^ raw or boiled, and mixed 
with water, to keep him in vigour ; an elephant requires 
daily a hundred pounds weight of this food, besides fresh 
herbage to cool him, and at least forty-five gallons of 
water. 

Anna. — Where are they chiefly found l 

Mr. B. — ^They are to be found wild, and generally in 
large troops in the shady woods of Africa, and the sondiern 
parts of Asia. In the island of Ceylon, where they es- 
pecially abound, hunting them is a considerable source 
both of amusement and profit : the ivory which is manu- 
factured from their tusks, being esteemed, on account 
of its superior whiteness, of high value. -^ 
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The horse, however, takes the precedence of the ele- 
phant, and indeed of every other beast of burden in 
point of general usefulness* Goldsmith says that he 
deserves a place next to man in a history of nature. 
I may remark, however^ in connection with this enco- 
mium, that in internal structure he differs more essen- 
tially from the human species than any other quadruped. 
Horses have the singular property of breathing only 
through the nostrils. 

To have an idea of this noble animal in his original 
character, we should look for him, not in the pastures 
and stables of Europe, but in the deserts of Arabia, 
where he ranges without control, and riots in all the va- 
riety of nature. You remember the expressive and 
highly poetical description of the Arabian horse^ in the 
book of Job. '*Hast thou given the horse strength? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? Canst thou 
make him afraid as the grasshopper? The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible: he paweth in the valley, andrejoiceth 
in his strength : he goeth on to meet the armed men ; he 
mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted, neither turneth he 
back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, 
the glittering spear and the shield. He swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the 
trumpets, ha ha ! and he smelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains and the shodting." 

No Arab, how poor soever he may be, is without his 
horse; which he treats with as much tenderness and 
affection as one of his own children ; and the constant 
intercourse, arising from living in the same tent with. the 
owner and his family, creates a familiarity which could 
not otherwise be produced, and a tractability that arises 
only from the kindest usage. The Arabian horses 
are the fleetest animals of the desert; and are so well 
trained as to stop, in their most rapid course, at the 
slightest check of the rider. Domestic horses form the 
principiil riches of many of the Arab tribes, who use them 
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both in th^ ohAs^i 9nd ip their plaii4eri9fir eYp#4itions. 
Iq the day time, they are geqerally kept saddled a^ the 
door of the teat* prepared for aay e^^cursioa their master 
laay take. Th$y uefver carry. heai?y burdees, nor 
are employed in long journeys. Their ci>o9taiit food, 
except in spring, when they get a little grass, is barley ; 
and this they are suffered to ^at only daring the night. 

HRNRY.T-oThe horse is foosd, I beliefe, iu pearly all 
parts of the world. 

Mr. Bf'— It thriires best in the southern parts of the 
temperate zone ; climates either expessifely hot or cold, 
seem equally unsuitable to his constitutipt}. I beUeVe it 
is never found in perfection in the torrid ^one ; oor oaa 
it exist in a higher latitude than about sixty degrees 
north. 

The Tartar horses ave a^arly as patient, vigorous, 
swift, and bold a^ those of Arabia ; and they $re cherished 
with the same care by their masters ; living with the 
family, atid sharing with the children in attention and 
kindness. They are so very far superior in every re<- 
spect, and especially in servioeableness for war, to those 
of China, that it has been said that, the Tartar horses 
were properly the conquerors of that country. 

ANNA.***^South America abounds in horses, I think« 

Mr* B.'^v^Yes: they were introduced into Ameriaa 
by the Spaniards, where they have since multiplied se 
extensively, that great numbers are slaughtered ev«py 
year merely for their skins ; which form a considerable 
article of exportation. When manufactured into leather, 
they are used for the upper parts of shoes, &e« 

HENRY.r— You have extolled the Arabian and Tartar 
horses ; but do you not think that a fine flnglisb racer is 
superior to any of them. Only think of the adiiiirable 
Childers, Uiat could tun nearly a mile in a mimte* 

Mr. B.-»The English horses are now generally air 
lowed to be superior in size and fleetness to any others 
in the world* Many of them unite all tbe perfeotums 
which a horse ought to be possessod of: yon p0sbiv>s 
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After remarking that a horse should have a broad breast, 
u^A hipSji and a long manei be says:— ^^ It Brastin 
tbre(» tbtoga reseiisMe a lion ; its eonntenance taust be 
fierce, its ccurago nxost be great, and its fury irresis^e : 
it .imst bave three things belonging^ to the sheep'; the 
iiese, geodoness and patience : it must have three of a 
deer f.hMd^ leg, and skin : it inaiSt baYe three of a wolf; 
throaty neGk,^^ and hearing : it must hate three of a fox ; 
ta*, tail,. .and trot: three of a serpent; tiaraiory, si^t, 
and flexibimy : and, lastly, three of a hare ; ranning, 
widkbg, and perseverance." 

The Gaflftel is lEihother highly valnable beast of harden ; 
yoa hav>^ both so freqpienily read its history, that it is 
anneoeiBar]^ araeh to enhurge apon it. The chief vahie 
ef .these aniniaM lies ia tbeir beitig- isMe to sustidn them- 
selves, efen in the longest and most #iitigaing joamies, 
with a very small portion of food ; and to imdergo fatigues 
which perhaps no other animal could endore. Here are 
sevenr diffsrent qpecies of camel; of which two only are 
•foand on fiie Old Continent, and five on the New. The 
two Asiatic species are the Arabian^ or siaj^fle-hunched 
eaiiid, which Dr. Baffon calls the dromedary, and Which 
we freqriLeotly see exhibited in the streets of oar country; 
aad • the Baetnan, or twof^anciied :cameL 

All the rwainaniia are fitmisBhed with fobr stomachs. 
They sWallow their food, nirhich is entirely vegetable, 
iato the first stomach nnmasticated ; where it remains 
some time to macerate; Afterwards, when the animal 
is at rest, it is retarned by a peculiar action of the muscles 
into the Q10U& in small quantities to be chewed, and ^en 
again swallowed a second time for digestion. 

Hbnby.— It is not just now to the purpose, Father, 
but it occur$ to me to remark how differently carnivorous 
aad graminivorous animals masticate their food : the horse 
and the dog, for example. 

SIr.. B.-^Yoa mean that they move tiieir jaws in dif- 
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ffmnt ^eetbns; >ilieoArM9(»bii8'pei|>eDdfeol^^ the 
glWiioi?MaQg,horiaoiitaliy. 

. Lwas^goiBgQD to remiBrk) th^t-the^pipttratiis^of>l(Mtt 
fttPQMdbfl* with wUeb tl^ ruminmiUUk sre^fmnkidKA^ 
cyBAUes : ihenit to make « tke most oiva^ gmMi snpply of 
food : iainddttiQii to 4qs tli& onpd tht» another,- peediar 
to;hinuH4f, bydDeaos of twhimh hetcapckaegp aastoye^ 
waitar far<iiiaiiy« daj«> tft>be-aseAvwhen i» moialBire-oaa 
be h^d < ek^vdiei^. Bmvi4ed « tkw, be^ €au« {wmie- Us 
jawnej, witbAO^otberifood thaflhftfowdates^iSom&^siiHit 
balls of : barley-meal, oistke.fewomi^esablettbMBy'plante 
be meets with, through scor6hiag-f.aiidf bamwa djesevii^ 
ivbere the bi9fse; and. the eWpjbant ^woald ^pecish* of ^'waiit. 
Wp bavejepf^klediy noticed,* a^ditbe^ remade forees 
itseU' agaiOi upon ns iaia pecntiurimaDner with raspeot to 
t^e camel, how admii^yxAdapledtthe hBdilyatnwtaie 
pf|dj9eifot;faB]|pals ist0itbe.i;iceamstaoae8dn ^i^cb tb^ 
a^fooi^d* Not oplgrtthe.iBtesttalxenfi>Fmati0p, but Ibe 
foQtof this ammalisxMiigiilaFlytaDd beaatifollj^ .fitted ifor 
eoablif^g rbiiPttOttKaverse .the « sandy .desert, and t to sme- 
tain the; fittiggestof jonrni^xmideritbeipresfiaie ofrbis 
gn^atWi^igbt. Therboof ;is broad mud spreading, wbkb 
eoi^bles hiip to, taead. firmly on theJoosejEaad^; and be* 
sides jtbe yielding of the boBeaandJigaments, orbindiDgs 
which give elastieity.to.tbe foot «ofi the deer andodier 
animuls, be has, between the hom;*sole 4md the4>bnes, 
a jousbian, like .a ball, of soft matter, almost find, bqt in 
which there is- a mass of threads extremely ejastie, inter- 
woven with the pulpy substance.* The cushion tbns 
ea«aly changes its jhqw -when ^pressed; yet it baa soeb 
an elastic spring, that theboaeis of ihe foot press- on it 
uninjured by the heavy body whiob • they support,* and 
this'huge animal^treadsi as softly fis a cat.> 
Am n A.f— What burden will a camel carry ? - 
Mr. .B.i^A Jacge camel wilbbear-a weije^bt of a tbea* 
sand or twelve hundred pounds. 
Camels have a great share of intelligence : when about 



tt^ be loaddd, thej Vwill Tvadily bend Iheir kneeii' at ibe 
W4Mrd of oommand, and stoop to receive their bmden. 
In eaitteni'^^Oiiiitetes Ibereis^^o other i^mode of €onv«ey^ 
aooe 86 fchedp or 'so 63q)editions. The mefchalitB ajod 
«lli^r tittiEeUefto unite in a foaravaQ^ to prevent Ibe rob^ 
baneg and insults of the Arabs. These eantvans wte 
ahra^s composed ^of move eamels 4han mea^ Th^ Ara* 
Uttois Qomider tfae.tcam^i as Boffdn tells us« 'Vas-a fp£t 
mdJ; fioiB 'heaven^.m «acred animsdy widioat wJntto assisli** 
aBM they «oidd heitber sobifciat^ Iraffio, M€ tmnH Th# 
■tlk.tof tbd camel i» ittieir ^tfUMnon &od; tbey also eat 
ila Hash ^ and ^of to )hair tk&y nval&e gansMttts. In po»- 
aeasion of. their oanels^ iherf ^tmiki nothingi and -ha^^ 
nathittg io ieur. In o«e day ih^ ean peifenn a jdurnej 
ef fifiylengiies in the desert/ whieh cats off ^ei^ry ap^ 
pfiwab fiMun thek enemies. AUHioaiiiAea in tiie #drld 
wanM perish in pofsuit of a troop of AirabA% By tbd 
aari^tanoe of hi$ <9ainei/ an Arab sarnioafii^ ail tlt^ diffi^ 
c^Hies of a ooantry which is^ neither «d¥ei^ irith iterdaroi 
Bor snpi^lied with W£^ter»'' . 

HSNRY.' — In iqpeaidngof adaptatioBB« it appears to 
me that those which uiay be points oat ia the rein-diM;- 
ave quite aaremaifkable as those in the camel; indeedi 
tiMt the reiii-dMr is to the Laplander^ what thd cfluttd is' 
tothe Arabtf 

Mr. B.-*The Laplander fiads in the rein-deer a snb* 
atitnte for all the beasts both of food and harden ini more 
sontliern latitndea. It is their only wealth. The milk 
affords them cheese ; the flesh, food : the skiffs clothing'^ 
Of* the tendons they make bow-strings; and, when split, 
thread ; of the horns, glae ; of the bon^, spoons, &c«' 
During the winter, this ammal supplies the place of 
beasts of burden, and draws their sledges with amazii^ 
swiftness, over their frozen lakes and rivera» It is said 
that with a couple 4>f.. them yoked to a sledge, a Lap- 
lander can travel a hundred and twelve English miles a 
day. 

Hie a d iytatio tt s of the reia-deef, are, as yo« reiaayfcy 
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aa liagokr as thoae oi the eameL Daatiiied to inkabit 
a oonalry ooveied-^kh toow tbe gfoater part.of tlie year, 
his foot is adoiiiably formed for geiog over that cold mad 
light sabatance withoat ainkiiig into it^ or being firoaeo.^ 
The nader. side is oovered with hair of a olose and watat 
lestoffe ; and the hoof aUogetber ia ^wry broad, aeftiag 
esaatly like the snow-^shoes ivhiokxtraveBefa in the* tnvw 
coQstraot for giving. them a larger spaoe tfatti their fioet 
to staed on» and thus to prevent sinking. Miiireover^>aa 
the.extended sacfiioe which the deer gives to the hoef 
whea it tondi^s the ground^ would be ineoavenient ia 
the aif » by. oeeaaioning a greater resistanoe while hn iis 
jneving a)ong» he.no sooner lifts his foot, than tbe two 
paits into whieh tbe hoof is <do ven fall togedier, add: so 
lessen the sorfact idxpose^ to thoi.air.: It is thifiisolf* 
lapsiiig of the hoofs that occasions the araoking aMse 
laade by the ntin-deeri when he mo^a^is* fa%t, srtn^ 
has biseii iietioed by all pi^rions who have des^rttMd \im% 
Th» sbap^ ^od structure of the hecrf'is also well adc^C^ 
to scrape away the snow, and enable tho animal to get. at 
tjb^ U0h(Bn» a parUeular kind of moss, .upon which he 
(oeds. It is not a lUtle worthy of remark also that tha 
licbea, iinUka all other plants, is in its foil growth, daring 
Hie wvilar season : the reio-^deer, therefore, thiivea from 
its abundance, notwithstanding the unfavour^la effects 
of celd on the animaKsy stem. ... 

AvxA*^— There is one animal wfaieh, when we con* 
veraed on fishes, yon promised me an .aeeeunt of among 
the qaadropeds, 

. MBf B.«— You mean the whale ; '' Nature's strangle 
work/' as the peet calls it. The great whale, is* I b^ 
lieve* the largest of all Uving creatures ; \i usufdly mea* 
s^res from fifty to eighty feet ia length ;*— . 

^ Ib deepest -sem these Imng iiles^ appear, 

Aii4 deepeit teas can scarce their pressore bear"; 

Their bulk, would more than fill the shelvy strait, . . 
And fathom'd depths would yield beneath their weight.'' 

The aemaalar po.wars of these huge animals are«e gieat. 



thak k Mow of their: hoviflotttal Ml 19 at any time sbttbient 
to apse^ a hosdti 

AiiNA.*«»JEfroiii vbftt pi^t of rthenii is tiie substanee 
GsHesd wliahibdne takeo? 

M R^vBiy^Wlialeboiie i» homy iaitim^B with whieh 
tke vpper janr . of tl|^ wiudo is* fttvnisbedt aad wliich sap* 
plies thfr pl^Bpa. of tee^b, of in^ob t^y are wholly^ d««^ 
tate, ii^ catobkig .their * prey^. T&eve is^ anoliier remarlt* 
aideiasrtanoe ef^e adaptatioEurwewere speaking of ^ in 
ibis- anand.. Tke. head» which eonistittttes oae-tfaiird of 
tfaebo4y» coiiki not be Kfted out of the waterto respire 
air wkfa aay ease; ioet^Eid^ therefore^ of having the 
nostrils at the ead of the snout, as (bey are iii> most other 
animaby it is famished -witii a tabuiav opening, 09 spiracle, 
at the top of the head, tbrbogb wbieh^ on ascending to 
the snifiice, it breathes witb ease. In, breatliing or blow* 
ittg througk tibts^ spiracle, it makes a very lond^ noise ; the 
wales it .£«6h^rges i^ ejected! to the height of several 
yardr, and at a distance appears liko a puff of stnokb. 

If tl»e disposition of the whale were as ferocious as its 
size and sti«ngth are great, it would be a tromendotis 
anim^ indeed ; but it is extremely inoffensive^ add has 
consequently^ many enemies. One thing remarkable in 
these animab'is, die faithful attachment of ihei male and 
feoiide to each olfaer.; 

BEknry.— The intelleotual history of animals is a sub- 
ject of curious inquiry. Th^ir lasting afibctibns towards 
each other, as> welt as towards the human race, appear 
to me to opena large'iield of speculation as to the nature 
of their 'mental' powers^ 

' Mr. B;-^Xiier6 is no doubt ^t many animals per- 
form, idteliiBotualJ operations similar to ours in kin<i^, 
tfaougb' not ki> degree. '' l^ey move in consequence 6f 
sensations^ they bailie iiecei¥ed{; tbey are susceptible of 
lastingaffecdons: they acquire knowledgeby experience^ 
acoordifig to . wMob they regulate their conduct independ'^ 
ently of the immedia^ impulses of pain and pleasure, 
and evidently with a c6ii8ideratiott> of consequence : fliey 
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feel their enbosdioatioti Iq a domestic gtate: Aefhrnm 
that. the being who punishes them^ may wfwabi from 
doing so if he will, aod accordingly in ihis pieseaee tiiey 
assume a soppliant air, when cokisdoas of their owaeaU 
pabUity » or ai lemA foarfnl of his anger i they are. im- 
proved or oenrupted in the society of man : they^ aN 
capable of jealoasy and of emolatioii ; among themselvei 
they possesa « jiatoral langai^» which is aetlung indeed 
bnt the expression ef their momeataiy sensatioas ; bot 
slilL they can. learn from man soiaa degree of kaeiriedge 
of his much moie complex and. nxliieial. laagw^ie^ 
thioiigh the mediom of whidi he makes his commands 
k«owa to them» and d^erowies their. eKeontion*^ . ^ ' 
^..*\ la short, we^ perceive in the superior animals a cei^ 
taif degree of reason, with the consequences, bath good 
and bad, resoltiog from the exercise of that fiwohy im 
man. It resemUes- the dawning of inteJleet in the iatel 
mind, peavioas^ to^ the ae^airameBt of speeah. la pre^ 
portion as we descend in our obaenrationa to anwiab 
more aad mere remote lh>p. man, we find a correiq>ond« 
lag diaynation of intellectual power, till in the Joiier 
dsissea we can only recognise a few eqpiivocaL aagaa of 
the eisi«rtense of OM^re sensibility, or, to speak more de* 
6aitely« ceirtain languid iMtioiia» wUoh they appear to 
employ for the purpose of esci^>ing itom paia. The grar 
datioas*. however^ between the two extremes of the 
aaimal weild aise iaaamerable« 

- *' la .a^great namhw of aninmla there alsa exialaa 
Isofdty eeseatially diierent ifrom mqe things like homaa 
intelligence, denominated instinct* This, ftcnlty Impeb 
^dma to dm peilaimance of eeetainaetioiis^^necessttiy to 
H^, prei)er9ation< of .th^ species, bat feeqaently altogether 
fereiga to. the appmieat wants of the iadixidmL The 
Sipefatioas of this ftcnl^ are often extreme^ •.compli- 
eated^: and disoover a foresight^ skill and knowledge so 
.isdfaaldy jbayond what the. spemes excbotiag them maaa- 
lest iaall e4her se^pActs^ that Aeycan neiier he refiened 
prioevle of : reason^ lieiftericaaAiBy/beeoiisi- 
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dered at the 0flfeots of imitetioB ; for in man; euaiM^ the 
indttidiiali perfonaiog them have never seen them per* 
formed beibfe ; yel they are not the less exact oh -that 
aeoemit; The aotloBs of instinct of all the species bear 
solittfeipBoportion to thegqneral intelligence of each^ that 
the animals which evince, with regard to thrir instinctSy 
the greater seeming wisdom and real contrivance, dis* 
cover, upon all other occasions, the utmost stupidity. 
Different instincts are also so exclusively the property 
of each species, that all the individuals of it, preceding, 
contemporary and successive, carry them on precisely 
in the same manner, without improvement or deteriora<» 
tion. Thus the working bees, since the commencement 
of the world, have always constructed their ingenious 
edifices in conformity with the rules of the highest geo- 
metry, which are destined to the reception and accom« 
modation of a posterity not even their own.'' 

HsvRY.-^What do you inu^ne to be the immediate 
eamiif inatilict ? 

If B«: B»-^We can,. I thkdE, form no clear notion of it 
jotherwiiw than by adnuttiag that '^ ammris subject tb 
U have, m their sensorium, images or sensations which 
are imtfite and perpetual. By these, those particular 
modes of action must be determined, in the manner the 
common modes are by ordmary and ac(»dental sensation. 
The individnab are haunted, as ilr were, by a perpetual 
dream or viaon, and in every thing that has reference to 
their ittstinetave pecnKarities, they may be considered as 
It kind of somnamlndistA. Instinct has been granted to 
aiiimala to. snppfy the defirieneiea of intelligenee ; and 
to unite wiA it, and with physical stsengdi and feceadity 
mA» piesfirwtien of aU tiie species, to^ the eaetent pre- 
seabed by; the fiat of the Creator**' 
> In onr next cenvensaliott I intend to introduce to yon 
iliatinteHeelnal ammal who is justfy styled ''The noUest 
work of God.^' Im the peenlimties of his cffgamoatmi* 
(in the vadetiaa of his: q^eeies,. and in the dKflforeot de- 
gieeeiniwliioli^uiider diftimat ohrpnmrtaaets, his intaa* 



Ittotudk mki floeial iaeultimA aie devebpfid^ we skaB'find 
ab«nd«Bt in^ter of intevest mmi wemier^ In Ai ismn 
time I hope oar conversatknis ob the iQfeiMnr parte of 
creatiaa inU htve fornisbed you wifli sufficient matter 
foff {^dmiriog the wisdom, the power, and thft beqeficenoe 
of that.iiiiittte Being 

'* Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 

And wheels bis throne upon the rolling worlds.'^ ' 
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LECTURE TUJ^ SEQQND.. 



HJ»AT. 

Thb relation of bodiies to heat fads been said, in our 
former lecture, to determine the form -ttodeir wilick lliej 
exist. The same degvee of heat which peraiits some 
bodies to exist as solid?, giires to others the fermof Kqmils^ 
iaod to others, that of air or vapoai^ Ifouvsfanospbere^'f^ir 
example, were much coldiBr than it is, manyboi^bss which 
are liquid, as water aud quicfcsiiveis would be ohaagediolo 
solids ; or if it wese much hotter, many soliihr wonldi be 
changed into fluids, and many fluidiiBto vl^MMiHr• B]^a very 
inteaaedegree of eold/ it is probable thi^t eten theaif we 
breathe is capable of being converted into a solid sub* 
stance ; and on the contrary, any wdidi wtth^wfa^h we iuse 
acquainted, may^ by a very highdegroe of l»at, be changed 
into a Hquid; aod^piiobiBd^fy be^ dtis^csed in vapour J 
. The ageaoy of haat prodaicesi oiiier chaagea in bodiea, 
besides these elementary ones^ wiadbaeeaalessreniaffb- 
able« It causes alt bodies ia4o. w]»&k it euteta to ex- 
pand, ot be^ dutended in their parted The niost dense 
m^tab, which oiferaa amae&ing reinstance to any attara* 
tioa^ofform, are thus expanded' I^Jieat. This may be 
shown, by a piebe of^ufon' aceuEaldgr ground'tb fit: a ring. 
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4r to pasft lengtiiwiM ttiroiigli an opening. ThougbU 
may. pass readily when cold, it islbandy when heated, to 
kaife grown too large to enter. . Frontthis principle it is 
n9oeaaarj,m the eonstmction o£ iron bridges, and in lay*^ 
iog dovn pipes of iron or other metals, to leave some of 
the joiimigs loose or open, to allow the metal to expand 
•r contract; witbent which it wonld prdl>aUy be borat 
fiom .the Taryii^ heat of the atmosphere. 

The expsinnon of solids^ howOTer, thoogh sensible to» 
nice exprnmoits, is not always so to ordinary observa^ 
tian. A bar of iron, for* example, when heated 180 de*' 
gfeifis;(ortfrom the freeamg to the- boiling point of water), 
extends only about one part in eight haadred of its 
length ; and a bar of brass about one half more. Bat 
a Tokmle of mercury, exposed tO' the same heat, in^ 
creasea ono^art in fifty; a volome of water one part ia 
twen^two, and a volume of air one part in three. On 
the Qxpamdoii of fluids by heat depends the eonslmctioBf 
of tbO'tbeEmomiiter, an instrument of the greatest utilily 
in Yariooa operations of science. It consists of a smatt 
g^ess tube, hlowA at one end into: a bulb, and .nearly' 
fiUed with spirit of wine or mercury. The glass heiag 
•stremefy.dbta, the fluid contained ia thehulb isrre^dily 
affeoted byr changes of ertemal temperature, an^ as its 
Yslame expands or diminishes, theflnid in the tube rises 
or fyiUh: . lo the thermometers qomaMidy used in tUb 
aauntryv called Fahreaheifs tbwrmomatevs, the fireeziiig 
pemt of watisr is marked 82^ upon the scale, and the 
boiling point 212''. 

The exfumsiott of fluids hy heat, has, howevei^, one 
Tory remarkid>le exeeptioiH^namely, in the case of water 
at a Tory low temperature. Although water, incooKng, 
diminishes iq volome like other^ fluids, yet it no sooa^er 
ardv'es wiihin about eigbt degrees of iU freemig poiai^ 
than it again eatpaads in the ^ame proportion. By tUs 
means the water which is near the surface isr rendered 
lighter than thai beneath, and by thus- mfuntainmg its 
place, prevents the lower water from>cooling to an e3(« 



06881?^ ddgree. The espaoflioti of wttter in the ael of 
fre^eingis a fartfaeravraiigBitifflit to the same effeei.- 
Without ithese beautifdl pcovisioDs^ the iceifomed at the 
sotfaoe of our lakes and mersy would mkito diebottoui^' 
and there fean^aconiiiaot: mass, wfaioh ^Foukd pvriiahlf 
ueirer dissdlve* . Bat by this meaos hemg <ke|it msmt tto 
sttifiace* itSsireadiljr.ntBked when/thB^atitioBhiBreiblseoaHv 
warmer. The OKpansiye £ovoe tof ^MCter m £temisgiai 
aataeawly ^eat* Wja^oHfipps aod Veaiek filM with it 
ana Ki£tep iwiat hf its (feaoe. It eats iiu this W9j with the 
greatest nlilitj ita the bushafidinaa bjr lirealcii^ the hni- 
doaedriclftds/ whioh jaoidd o lhaw i wa e Jie syim^ihe iaai as 
rteriia Jaeaaribmafles; 

. TheisapaeitjrfoFheat» or^ ia 'Other woidsy^dsaabsokile 
qaaatky (of Jwat which' diffiaaaDtsabstaaeeB centfunat the 
samO' teaiperatafe,. varies extreiaely wilti tfaaiF: aataie^ 
Ifa bait trf iDoa wiarii hasaeqpHad the bdatof boiKog 
wateiv he tmasfenced iaie a vessel of oold rwater, it will 
be fonad'tD .impart to it iar atom heat than a ball of 
wood erf* the>8fliB» sice, rmsed to the same teoqieFatareii^ 
Tfaiftjptrbvesjhe greater ^qaaiititj of heat whioh tbe-iroD 
coalsinsi; ior its greatov eapaeiijr^OT it. la like nmna«r 
if a penad of mevomryiK hafBtedmithe same,ww^, beanxed 
witbra poaud of water at the fveaziagv pointy theteBspe* 
nvtaire which resalts' will not be half ^ way between both^ 
as anight have been expeetedi^ bat this heat of the water 
will be inct6a9ed ooljr afamit 6^, white that of the mefomry- 
will be.. diminished nearly 170^. To obtain >a middle 
temperature, 281b. of mercury most be added to one of 
water* Bieaee it is said that the speeific or absolate 
beat whieb water oontainB ifr twenty«^ht times that of 
m^E^ary. 

Of all sabstaDQfift with which: we ase aeqaamted (by- 
dnigw gas being aloae exoepted)^ watar coutahia, weight 
for waightX the greatest qaaatity of heat Atmosphem^ 
air»fore3miiple, eootaias not mc^. tbao>anaAatth so 
mpob) aad this being diffase^ tfapoagh Jipwaiidb ctf twai 
thousand times the same exteait^ eaista of course' im^ii 
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tery small qnaDtity, in anygiten space. Hetic6 large 
bodies, Kketbelmmairftamie, may be exposed to air at 
▼ery Ugh' temperatures without serious injury. From 
thek great capacity they qaickiy absorb the heat of the 
sunrounding atmosphere, aud form a sort of ring or halo 
of cooler air around them« llius the band, when cold, 
maybe held before the fire, without pain, for several 
minutes in the temperature of boiling water. On the 
same pribci|^le, also, instances have occurred of persons 
existing in a room heated far above the boiling point ; 
and in>.which eTeu meat and eggs have been roasted. 

Another remarkable law connected with heat is the 
greater rapidity, with which it is diffused through some 
bodies than through others. Those bodies which convey 
it most readily are said to be the best conductors of heat. 
Nearly all the metals are good condactors, and next to 
them the earths. The different conducting powers of 
different substances have been thus illustrated. A num- 
ber of rods of' the same size and length have been 
'placed witii their extremities in a furnace or in 
a vessel of heated oil, and their opposite ends coated 
with wax. A6 the heat is diffused through them, 
the wax gradually melts, and thus indicates which 
are Uie best conductors. Thus the wax will first melt 
on a bar of silver; then on a bar of copper, then on 
one of brass^ and then on one of jron. If bars of glass 
or eartfaenware^are added, their extremities wiilprobably 
remaiii completely cold, lon^ after the wax has melted 
from all'the b&rs of inetal. 

The different CQuductiog powers of bodies explain a 
circumstance which at first appears very singular; On 
a hot. day, apiece of iron or brass which has Jbe^n ex- 
posed to the sun, seems, when touched, to be far hotter 
than apiece of glass or. marble; and these again seem 
much hotter than a piece of wood or paper. Or in a 
cold day the reyerse will, be the case. . The iron wiff 
Aien appear intensely cold ; the glass or marlde some- 
what' less so, and the paper or wood nearly of the same 
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heat with the haad. Bat in.realUy^ they are ail 4it.iiie 
same temperature. The differeoi sensations which thej 
convey, arise solely from their different conducting 
powers. The iron being a quick eonductor, rapidly im- 
parts its heat to the hand, or abstracts heat from it. Bat 
the wood and paper being slow conductors; do not act so 
readily, and therefore do not feel so hot or so cold. 

" The difference between tiie conducting powers of 
metal, and of wood may be strikingly shown, by taking 
a smooth cylindrical tube, or still better^ a solid piece of 
metal, of about an inch in diameter, and wrapping a 
piece of clean writing paper round it^ so. as to be in,ciose 
contest with its surface, and then holding the paper in 
the flame of a lamp. It may be held there for a consi- 
derable time without being in the least affected. Bat 
wrap a piece of paper round a similar piece of wood, and 
bold it in the flame ; and it will almost instantly bum." 
The reason is, that the metal, from its quick conducting 
power, rapidly absorbs the heat which is applied to the 
paper, and the latter, accordingly, cannot bam till the 
metal becomes completely hot. 

Upon this principle the handles of various domestic 
articles which are exposed to heat, are coated with wood; 
for wood being a bad conductor, may be held in the 
hand, when the metal which it incloses conld not be 
borne. Wood, however, is far from being one of the 
worst of conductors. It sometimes happens that even 
the wooden handle of a vessel becomes too hot to be 
held ; but upon wrapping a piece of paper, or, still better^ 
of woollen aroand it, the heat becomes scarcely percep- 
tible. Porous substances are universally bad conductors 
of heat, from their interstices containing a great deal of 
air, which is the very worst of all conductors. Hence 
such substances as fur, feathers, wool and down, are so 
warm in winter ; the air contained in their texture resist- 
ing the escape of the natural warmth of the body. Hence, 
too, loose clothing is generally so much warmer than 
such as fits close. The imperfect conducting power of 
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Mio^^arises' from tke same cause ; and is of tbe gretatdsC 
utHiCy in pr^ventiog the surface of the earth; and the 
▼egetaUes'contained in it, from b^ing injured by intetae 
cold, / 

' Aofo^ng .the substances which are bad conductors, mast 
i>e iieckoned all fiaids/ mercury excepted. The slow bon* 
dacting' power of water may be illustrated by pouring a 
little spirits of wine on the surface of a vessel of water* 
and then setting it on fire. After burning for several 
BunoteSy the water below will be found nearly as cdld as 
ever. A variety of experiments may be made to show 
the slow conducting power of water downwards. Thus, 
if a little water tilled with litmus be poured into a glass 
tofoe about an inch in diameter, and the tube be then 
carefully fiUed np with colourless water, it will be found 
that the coloured' liquid will remain stationary at the 
bottom, whatever heat may be applied above. But when 
the heat is applied to the bottom, the coloured portion, 
being- heated, and so made lighter by expanding, will 
ascend, and be diffused through the whole. 

The slow eondncting power of some substances, as 
glass and cast iron; accounts for their being broken when 
isoddesly heated or cooled. The heated parts being sud- 
denly expanded, and not conveying their heat quickly to 
the adjacent parts, so as to expand them also, a fracture 
inevitably takes place. 

The power of different substances to retain heat, seemb 
to be nearly connected with their power of conducting 
it. -The metals which bear the greatest retaining powers, 
«re brass and copper; then iron and tin; and lead least 
of all. If pieces of these metals, of the same size, be 
iieated' to th0 boiling point of water, or to any other tem- 
perature, aidd are then left for a certain time to cool, 
they will he found to have lost their heat in the foHow- 
ing proportions :— the lead will have lost 25 parts; the 
iron, 11; the copper, 10; and the brass, 10. 
; It is well known that some bodies are heated land 
cooled ' DDQch more quickly than others. For example, 
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if eqLaal.p«rta of winter ^od qx^ftk^^r W9 plumed, at Umt 
wpe #stance frpp tfep SjtQj tbiB ^oicj^v^ vill be foaod 
IOl;^}h sooa^r hot^ thaa tbe w^tei^; md. wbw. left to cpoU 
it will part with its heat much more readily. This psKtly 
aiJMWs f^om 9 circfiqiAtm^.befQi^ expl^ined^ Awoely^ 
the KDeater quap^jties of h^t ^hi^ki 8<Mpe bodies raquii^ 
j^hap pthersi to raise tbeoi to tbe S9lm^ toQip§nitiif<i9. A 
great deal also depends, in the b^atipg apdQOoliqg of 
bodies, on the n^iture of tbeif. sprfa^e,, and oil tbe y^fiiol^ 
^9 which the; are contaio^di ^odifis^with. ^spipotb i^ 
policed sarface pprt wjtb tfi^ir be^^ ^f^^ less readily tbnp 
Uios^ which ht^ve roij^h s|irf^ces« For, exapipl^y ii bright 
boUow globe of tin or cppp^r,. fiU^d with boiling Wiiatol* 
}a fpund to retaip itf^ heatupw^d*. of^ Qno^lbiurtb lof^r 
than wii^o it in. cpatfid wjth lamp bUlQl^ or paper* 

Bpdies which are ^pw ip giving qp^ th<9i? bmt, ure 
also eqqpll; slow ip abspfbipg it^ For tips x^m>f^$, 41^1^ 
of ppU&hpd mqtfil aro v^ry.pJLpw.in r^c^iiipgjkQat:; Qwi«S> 
iiQdppbt) toth^ir reQeptingsq ipiH^ pftUb9^b* /Bbuaa 
thermometer*, with its. bulb cppted witb sQftootM tin UA\, 
will £idl;SQveial degrees bolow the reql< temperature of 
the air it, is exppsed to ; apd>.on the ppptrprjFi ifatotbulb 
be covered with lamp bli^i^» it will rise abo^e that t#mr 
perature. The heat of black, dres^efii ipii^rm weather^ 
is a familiar ipstaqqp of th^ , i^b^ppbent poiifer- of ^ tbvs 
colour. In glass-houses, where tbp, hwds. of the wqrkr 
;iP9n are much exposed tp the, beat; o^; th^iri fpma^9» it 
is common to usp glov^ qpf^tod ^tb. tin foiU whi^h> 
equally efficacious ip resistipg the qbi^rptlPP of hf^. 

A form. of heat .T(fhic^b,b9B)PPt)yptf. been Qotipedi i$ that 
of latent^or. cpp^ieal^ heat ; and w^ipjti, tbqngh ^xtrem^ 
incprnpirebep^ible in mf^py r^spect^«.is,prpduetiivexof'the 
mos)^ ipipoi^^nt qfiTectp. . It, ep^ts, to a.greftt degree in 
41 Quids, ap4 in 4r aqd Vjappw^ip a stillg^eater defppfie. 
J^n natqre may.be)i|P9giped:frqm;What we havebe^pore 
said of the difTereut capp^ities pf bpdies^ for^Iie^t* IBins 
water cpptains 28 time$ as much heat m .niarQury ; 
altbpugh, when, tried: by ^' theriKonieter» tbey ace peer 



eiseiy at tile sam^ tem|}€i]^atare. Id the same way %srtefr 
iit the '^eemtig p6int r^Uy oontaitis ttoire than Ax iSm^ 
^B lirach h^atas iHieii it is actually frozen into ice ; and 
Irhen il boils, the ste^atti which is formed from it contifhi^ 
mx tkhes as mnch heat as the water which is ev^pdrat^d. 
Bnt ta the greater di^ree of heat is hbt, in either 6Biie, 
sensible to thd thermometer, it has received flie name df 
latent or concealed heat. 

Its exntence was first discovered by obiserving tki 
great heat which was requirieid to melt ice, and lilso to 
convert water into steam. ThiiS, thd same quantity of 
heat which is necessary to melt a 'pdt^nd of ice, will raise 
ii pound of wfiter from the t^mperhto^e of ice to 170**, 
or widiin^^^ of Che boiling point. So, also, to convert a 
p0nnd of water into steam, nearly six times as ina6h heat 
is reqpBhred to make the Water boll. Hetlce Water (which 
majf be consider^ as melted ice), is said td cbntitin 140 
de^iifees of latent heat, because fio many degrees of hetd 
havo been absorbed in melting it from ice, Withotit giving 
it any-inci^ase^jf temperature : and isteani is skid, for the 
aarae reason, to contain abont 900 de^es of latent beat, 
tmHsmm that '^tantity of heat has been anployed fa phy- 
dmmg it from the boiling water. 

fiev^itai ^ti which Would otherwise be quite ineoDll- 

flrelMMaMe, are explained oft iW pnncipte of lat^ 

IMM. Vbus a vessel, contaming a piece of ide, niay be 

set on the strongest fire, and its contents will still i^mafh 

{Mffectiy e6ld, till all the ice has melted ; at which time 

a reaffA eowtikhdng tiie same weight of wat^ woiild be 

WMLt boilfaig. From lAe same cause. When water t^nee 

Ibieils/it «an be made no hotter. T%e beat Which is after- 

m&t&A applied is all absorbed in the prodUctioVi of srte^m. 

• 3?he e^LiBtence of latent heat is hho proved hy Ihe cold 

Which is occasioned by ttie evaporation of liquMs, af the 

^'^^^inai^y temperature of the atmosphere^ The vaponr 

'Wlb which they are changed absorbs the beat of ihe sur- 

^limndtng air, and Ihus reduces its temperature. The 

dfresbing coohiess prbda^ed in hot weatbet by uprfii^- 
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liog rooms aod streets with water^ and still more by a 
bastjF shower,' are familiar instances. On the same prin^ 
ciple, it is usual in hot climates, to hang wetted mats at 
the doors and windows. As the air passes them, its heat 
is abstracted by the evaporation of the water, andb thus 
cooled before entering the apartment. The principle 
may also be illustrated by the experiment of wrapping 
a piece of lint, moistened in ether> round the bulb of a 
thermometer. In warm weather the rapid evaporation 
of the ether will sometimes cause the .thermometer to 
fall upwards of 40 degrees. 

It has been before remarked, that all solids with which 
yre are acquainted, become liquids at certain degrees of 
hoat; and that all liquids are converted into vapour. 
This .change, however, takes place at very different tern* 
petatnres in different jiubstaqpes. Thus, ether assumes 
the form of vapour at a much lower temperature than 
alcohol ; and alcohol at a lower one than water. Hyen 
at the ordinary heat of our climate^it is not without some 
difficulty that ether is kept from evaporating; and it 
.may be doubted if even water would not pass away in 
vapour but for the high pressure to which ittis subjected 
from the atmosphere. When this pressure is removed 
its evaporation becomes very rapid. Under the ex- 
.hausted .receiver of an air pump water may be made to 
.boil^ata heat in which the band may be comfortdb^ 
,bome in it. 

Numerous experiments have been made to aseertaio 
if heat be not a material substance ; but nothing has beeo 
.satipfactorily proved on this point. Several curious 
facts however have been discovered, with regard to the 
connection of heat with light. In resolving the rays of 
light which issue from the sun into their constituent colours 
by means of a prism, it has been fopnd that the different 
colours contain very different degrees of beat. Tbp 
heat of the red ray is found to be more than twice that 
of the green ; and that of the green nearly three times 
thjAt of the violet. It is a still more singuliur fact, tl^it 
the hottest of the sun's rays appear to be invisible ones» 
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^itk are refracted iti the prbmatie spectriiita, to a 
si^bl distance beyond the extremity of the red rAy. 
Tbate are many familiar instances iil which heat may be 
excite without light — as in the percnssion of metalii, 
and the friction of dried wood. The heat whitSh in 
produced by an intense condensation of the air, is ac- 
companied with ignitions. An air gan, fired in the da^k» 
is said to prodace a visible flash. 

There appears to be a considerable difference between 
the nature of the heat which flows from the san, and thilt 
prodnced by ordinary. conibustion. A metallic mirror 
will reflect both ; but a glass mirror, though it powerfully 
reflects the heat of the sun, reflects that of a fire but 
very faintly. The heat of the sun also passes readily 
through glass, as we find in hot weather, by the tem- 
peratu re of rooms into which the sun is shining. But the 
heat of a fire penetrates through it in a feeble degree, 
and were our fire pieces inclosed with it, they would 
scarcely give out any sensible heat. This subject, 
however, has perhaps never been sufficiently examined ; 
and future discoveries may clear up many points which 
appear at present mysterious. 



CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 



A FEW 

SHORT ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 



ESSAY THE SECOND. 



Behold, I come to do thy vnU, O Lord.'^^HBB. x. 9. 

THB OBJBCt OP EXIBTEK€B. 

As we contemjdate with more exactness the beautiful 
lineaments we bave undertaken to pourtray, the hand 
falters upon its task. All that is libout us, all that is 

p3 
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wiflun U8, presents itself in perpetual, fearfol contfttat 
with* the beauty that is before us, as if to mock our ftith, 
4iBd give the lie to our assertions. As one unskilled 
night look upon the hard, rude block, fresh hewn from 
its marble bed, and disbelieve that there could be 
brought out of it the vivid expression of the living form: 
so looking upon the uncertain demonstrations of the dir 
vine life that are visible in those who call themselves by 
Jesus' name, looking on the dark deformities exhibited 
where the lineaments of beauty should be, in our own 
bosoms, faith falters upon the position it has assumed, 
and asks itself if that which we have undertaken to set 
forth is indeed possible. Can man, as we behold him in 
ourselves and all around us, be brought ia one feature 
to resemble that beautiful exhibition of humanity pro- 
posed to be set forth as our example i Every thing dis- 
proves it — ^the word of God alone asserts it. The divine 
artificer stands, as it were, by his unshapely and un- 
seemly block, and says that be will make from it (he 
likeness of what he delights in. He makes a stroke, 
and we see nothing in it—- another, and we ask contempt- 
uously if that is it — another and another, and there is no 
resemblance yet that we can recognise. Is he but 
mocking us the while ? No— He is equal to his work, 
and he has said that he will do it. Let us take courage 
to proceed. Let not the appalling vision of our deformi- 
ties affright us from the contemplation of that beauty 
which we must contemplate that we may love — ^which 
we must love that we may imitate — which we must 
essay to imitate, that through a thousand defeats, a 
thousand baffled hopes and soul-sickening disappoint- 
ments, we may learn to desire, and with eager expecta- 
tion look forward to that moment when the work will be 
finished, his labours and our defeats be ended, and all 
be perfected in Him. It is because men have so little 
considered the value of their wages, have done so idly 
and carelessly their day's work, that they desire so littte 
the moment of their rest. 
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The hiiBHiiiekMteiieeof Ctiriatwas single in its object; 
I doc&olmean the nkotive wiiich induced him to assume 
^usleticd ia the human form— ^with that, as an example, 
we liave nothing to do. We take not existence upon 
ouKselveSy nor come into it by any volition of our own, 
not require a motive for a being with which we are invo- 
loBtarily invested. As an example, therefore, it is only 
from the time that be began to live, that the object of 
Gbrist's existence can be presented to us. We say that 
it was single : if ^e trace his life from its lowly com- 
mencement to -its awful dissolution, we shall find in it no 
second object. There is^no appearance that I can trace 
of his ever having been actuated in any thing he did, in 
any thing he said, by what we consider the legitimate 
desires of humdanity. Putting aside the aims of ambi- 
tion, the ends of avarice, the contrivances of pride, and 
the schemiogs of sinfol passion, as by his immaculate 
holiness excluded of course, I do not perceive any in- 
stance in which the mind of Jesus was actuated by such 
motives, moved . towards such objects as most naturally 
and .sinlessly act upon our own. We see him in his 
childhood subject to his parents, not from interest, con- 
venience ^and necessity, the legitimate motives by which 
the fiE^milies of .men are bound together — but because it 
wa^' the will of God, the universal law of nature he has 
imparted, and the commandment he has written. This 
is evident— "because onan occasion where the known 
buMuess of his heavenly Father called him ebewhere, he 
left his parents, and subjected them even to uneasiness 
on his account. During almost the whole of his natural 
life, he remained in obscurity, in uselessness we have 
reason to suppose ; or working probably for his daily 
bread. Not because he did not know the divinity that 
was within him — not because he did not see the world 
. perishing around him which he had come to save. Doubt- 
less that, holy bosom throbbed through all those years to 
: warn the perishing.sinner of his doom, and openrthe gate 
of mercy he afterwards set so wide. Doubtless his com- 
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passionate eye, that afterwards never looked lipoii \he 
suffering he did not beaU looked theo with feelbgiA df 
equal pity and benevolidoce on the sick and the herea;yc^ 
But for thirty years Jesus preached no gospeli offered 
no mercy^ healed no disease— -ai leaafti no reason s^ given 
us to suppose he did, H^ se^ms to have been the 
learner then; increasing io. wisddm-r'pn>bably the re^- 
ceiver of benefits aud kindness ; increasing in favouripitb 
men, as well as God — this he did not iphen he asanraed 
his character as their Redeemer. . And why this loss of 
years and opportunities, surrounded by the cries of suf- 
fering humanity that might well have taaoved to pity hfe 
compassionate spirit? Because he did not yet know, 
because he did not yet feel, was not fet willing? Doubt- 
less, no. But because his hour was not yet corner It 
was God's will alone he had to do. He did not live tb 
gratify his benevolence — he did not act from the impalsb 
of humanity — he did not speak because he felt-^e lived 
only, acted only, spoke only to acconlplish his Fatheir's 
will ; and therefore waited God's appointed time* 

In the period of his puUic ministration^ we find J^esfats 
yielded to the neeessities of natnriB likd other men — He 
ate, drank, slept. These necessities were in thenppeinC- 
ment that had willed him to a temporal esistenoe. But 
it is impossible to trace any instance in which they w^Te 
the gratification of appetite or the indalgenee ^ nattti^. 
He asserts, when he had fasted long, that his meat and 
drink, that oecapation which absorhied dl tbougfat Isf 
sensual gratification^ was to do his Fatheir*s will. And 
when it was the known will of his Father tiiat he should 
suffer hunger, he refused the opportune persuamon ef 
the tempter, to work a miracle for his own relief. Nay, 
in the execution even of his spiritual mission ias the 
preaclier of salvation, I see not that Jesus ever did Us 
own will in calling a sinner from the error of his ways. 
Wh^, else, when he could dmw Simon from his honest 
labours, and Matthew from his nefarious gains, and die 
Magdalen from her illicit pleasures, did he let the young 
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man, whom at the first sight his haman nature lov^ed, go 
away sorrowful and uhreclaimed ? There is no other 
explanation of it, but that Jesus knew that, for that time 
at least 9 it was not the Father^s will he should put forth 
his godlike energies to lure the rich man from bis wealth. 
Andin his benefits, and inhis social kindness, and in -the 
favours temporal and eternal that be conferred, I do not 
see that the desire — I will notsay: of glory and^dis* 
tinction-^tbat were improbable-— but not the desire of 
human affection, of human gratitude, the^natural heu't'^s 
best feelings, seem ever to have been the-actuating mo* 
tives. For if they had, they must have acted, too, in 
checking the reproofs, the severe exposure, the irritating 
censures he often addressed to those he must have desired 
to conciliate, the unwelcome truths with which he repaid 
the hospitality of those who feasted him at their tables'. 
No« — Jesus had no 'desire for human approbation, nor 
ever spoke^ nor ever kept silence to' conciliate the pre- 
judices,- or deprecate the. resenitoent of -those among 
whom.he walked, 'a wonder and an iabhorrencef, when h^ 
had 'all the pow'ers.of hei^ven in his hand to confer bian^'r 
fits and win the. gratitude of men. Evil he riever did 
to any mail — ^for evil could not be the Father^s will: rbtit 
even good he did not indiscnminatjely, and because it 
pleased him; but when and because it was the Father's 
will. It is worth remarking hei'e, as it iftay. be in con- 
firJiliation of the ttuth that God is the author of no evtl^ and 
'WftUeth not death to the sinner, though he leaver him. to 
.misery as the inseparable consequence of>sin> that Jeaas, 
the visible manifestation of .the Deity,' the exhibition;df 
all that we know of thecharACter of God, never inflicted 
evil, nevet caused sorrow, never even to his enemies 
arbitlrarily produced suffering, though be announced it 
evety wheird ^ the inevitable consequence of unrepent^d 
-siEi. 

In his sufferings, Jesus was the willing instrument of 
meFcy and of justice. He was not sent against his mind 
from.tbe bosom of Deity ^ to expiate the guilt of men, 
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•nd satisfy tlie Father's vengeance. He was (he self^ 
dain^ self^deroted victim^ and had oounfed in eternity 
the cost of the work he was to aoeomplish in lime. 
Bat when he had 'become man* even in this bis self- 
api^ointed pasnoBy Jesas saflRnred to do fab Father's wiH 
^^bis piimaty objeet, however moved beside, by pit^ dt 
by 46ve. Fo^ there oame a monrant, bis intensest 
agony ia Ae midst^ when the wiU of the man Ginvt 
jFesBB) fliad the will of Us Eaflier were not agreed^ His 
hamaa tatata shrank from the woik. his Oottead had 
engaged for; and haviiig pot to Us lips the onp. whoad 
bitter ii^r^eBts he had miaiJad hiakseKv he woiild hinre 
pat it from him» ami 'desired^ prayed Ihat he tnigfat not 
drink it« A*d having oimed his wei^nesb to bis Fatheri 
having oWbed his will fdr a monsent. adverse to Us dea- 
tiny^ what motive elmiiled him to €ia)q> the:enp auMre 
firmly in bis fidtering baad^ mnd drink it to th» vei^ 
^hegsl ** Tet oat iaj will, bat thine. be done«? 

And in the cftvmnstanees of bis dealh, as vf.fcn 
fife, dTosns anted «tlll te the ssiaie end* It w«s tbat tim 
JSeriptnre, the ^reeord of €kid^ %ill, might be ftMftsi, 
that he kept rflMce befbrd liis aebtisers« Imd answered 
«et a wovdi Tbat the Biffiptttres might be fWiUed^ iite 
aaid npM the crossi *' I thfarst," and tas(dd«f the vulgar 
and galL We oftn oatvy the S(»%tby no Cuftber^Mfae 
«sam(de of Ui hmnanttyeiMb bete. It 4s not to this 
paint that be lives now ia faeavetn ^aity ibg ton his ^thet^s 
liatpeiB6> and waitiag his appoiaied lime io )feetaiiMaiad 
finish it. It is enough that from the eommetaeemBiit nf 
his moftality to its close, Jesos never acted finom any 
other mbtivew iW thb he spahe-^for this be k^ept si- 
tenct»*>^for this he want np into tho xAty^ for tiiis Im 
felirad to the wilderness-i^^^ this ho ate and drank, ftnr 
this he huagered*^or this he bid himself from death 
when his boor was not come — ^for this be exposed Um- 
self to it at the appointed time« Invested with power 
over men and devils, over the elements of 4ilAitt« Mid 
the legions of heaven — ^power to kisep his lifb, t6 lay it 



dovn or to take it up again» he Deyer used his power 
hnt to fulfil the Soripturm and do ti|e will of God-^ibo 
single object o£ his existence^ 

Now where aorid snrroanding things, are we to look 
for the fesemblaoce of this beanty ia the Redeemer's 
eharaoter^vf-for if we have not seen beanty in itj we must 
be insensible indeed to moral loveliness. It woold be 
easy to jdvaw a contrast. I might ask the advocates of 
a> cold: morality, who wili have nothing of Christ bat his 
example, or of the Gospel bat its precepts, and trust 
their salvation to what they call christian character, 
where i&in them this feature of the Redeemer's likeness? 
What have they lived for from their birth-tune — what do 
th^ livaibr now ? Whose will do they consider in the 
morning, and accomplish till night*fall i In which — let 
them produce it if they know — of all their good deeds or 
their useful ones, has the will of God been the exclusive, 
ni^, the pvedominant object? They have laid down to 
rest, and risen up to play — they have laboured to gain, 
and spentto enjoy-i-epoken when they listed, and kept si*^ 
lenoe when it suited them. And has this been a casualty 
by the way, after the real object of existence had been 
seen to, and Gbd's will could be no further traced ? Or 
has it been the tenor and character of the whole humari 
existence, to get the best, and* enjoy the most, and abide 
tl» longest that by any means they may, irrespective of 
any. wish to folfil in this the purposes of Heaven t I 
oosld' show, the moral map pursuing his^earUily bunness, 
but not because Ood^has ordained tt-^conferriog benefits 
on. society, but not because God has required it^--^ 
abstaining from profligacy, but not because God has for^ 
bidden it^-4>reserving and cherishing his being, but not 
because Gk>.d has pven it — moved by a4housand motives 
not ia themselves evil, but wanting- still this one^ and 
therefore, nothiag likened to their example ;^ for leisas 
wm influenced by> no other. 

And 'it. would' be easy to draw a comparison— **to show 
how faintly in. the believer's bosom caa be seen the 
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traciog of this holy likeness, by those who look upon it 
from without. Happy, who looking into their own, can 
see that it is there. 1 might examine the anxious, carefnl 
love of life, and find in it no. desire to do the Father's 
work, and wait his appointed time— the sometimes ar« 
dent desire for death, and perceive that it arose from 
other motives than the wish to see his work perfected 
within us. I might observe the undertakings of piety 
and benevolence, and by the spirit in which they are car- 
ried on, and the feelings that follow upon disappoint- 
ment in them, might perceive that. compassionate feeling, 
or Christian benevolence, or pious desire to advance re- 
ligion were the impelling motives, but the object was 
not to do the will of God. And in the private actings of 
individual Christians, while I heard from them a general 
desire that the will of God should be done, I might 
watch from morning till night, and frcm night till 
morning for a single demonstration that they lived, 
acted, spake, enjoyed, or suffered in the simple design 
to do it. Thus fruits are borne, fair and. valuable fruits 
— but they do not savour yet of those that grew upon 
the root. 

But rather than bid the believer look upon himself 
to see how much he d^ers, I would bid him look at his 
example till he becomes like. It is easy to perceive in 
what respects there is a necessary difference between 
Jesus and his followers. He knew perfectly his Father^s 
will — we but obscurely and in part. He had full power 
to perform what by his wisdom he knew — we have no 
power but as it is imparted to us, and by measure. But 
these affect, the actings of life rather than its objects. 
The blind and impotent beggar, led and supported by 
another, knowing nothing and seeing nothing of hisroad^ 
and asking alms of all he meets to support him by the 
way, may have the same, object in his journey as he who 
sees his path, and pursues it in the strength and vigour 
of his health : and different as their mode of travel may 
be, their path will be the same. In the ordinary. oocu- 
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patioDS.of life, many things may be required of os that 
Jesus .did not ; and by the remission he has purchased 
some are spared us that were required of him : but with 
the, same, motive, from which he did not, we may per- 
form; and with the same motive from which he per- 
formed, . we may forbear— even because we know it is 
the will of God. . And when we cannot know, but must 
act upon naturd inferences, which indeed are frequently 
intimations of his designs, our object still maybe, though 
not our guide, the Father's will : as the lights of the 
haven are the object for which the mariner means to 
make, though the fogs have veiled them from his sight, 
and left him to steer at a venture. 

Paul speaks of himself as having attained a large 
measure of this likeness, and conformity to it appears in 
all he has written. Doubtless because the example of 
bis master was ever before him, ^nd his yet recent foot- 
steps the direotioQ of his path. In the minutest, most 
earthly, most necessary acts of existence, he alleges the 
one great object. If he ate, it was to the Lord — ^if he 
ate not, to the Lord he ate not — meaning, as I under- 
stand it, that his object in either was to meet the pur- 
poses of God : and in every case he pleads this intention 
of his mind, as the ground and justification of his con- 
duct ; and pleads it confidently, as without any distrust 
of himself in this respect. And it does appear to me, 
that those who hold much intercourse with their own 
hearts, may perceive, if it be there, even the faintest 
tracing of this character of holiness — the first formed, 
possibly the last perfected fruit of the divine life within 
us. 

* Naturally the whole object of our existence is to enjoy 
life, to preserve it, to provide for it, in some instances 
to endure it. The subordinate objects by which this 
main one is pursued, are to please or benefit ourselves, 
to please or benefit others, to get and perhaps to cause, 
for we would take nature at its best, as little evil and as 
much good as possible, irrespective of any deliberate 
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iniet^oB of doiog the wiH iof Ood. The vesnlt is #hi|t 
knij^t he expected. We 'trouble oonselves more ivith 
llie doHs^uences of our dctioBB thanwilli the actions 
thcimselves ; weglory^^D Wsooceedy^mdinnt when we 
MX; and we retolt agidnst the ptovid^Does of .Ood that 
cross oiurpitri>o8e'— Mhe lihfiiices» as weceH^en, that^baf- 
'fle^urenter|Mriseii. Immediate^ tfaatthe^ivtoelileiste- 
giin in the soul, a new olbject of existence is pei>criyed to 
take at least its tarn, and mingle with the earthly ones 
that animated us brfoire. We have liltle reasw to think 
well of ourselves if we perceive it not at-rih When it 
tappears, however mixed and uniniloentiid it may seefli 
at first, we may look with encouragement on its exis^ 
'ence* But I think we mint not rest satisfied, till *it pre- 
dominate over every other of those olgects, however 
innocent and go6d, wUcfa it must ultimately ribsorb^- 3% 
illustrate what I mean-^I will suppose tiiere is some 
ischeme of benevolence which it is my wish to promote. 
'In the natural state of my heart, my motive in wislung 
it win be compassion for a sufTering feUow^creature, my 
object in it merely to relieve him. If the divine life has 
i)een begun within me^ there will be mixed with this die in- 
tention of fulfilling the will of God, which T suppose to 
be, that I should do whatever good to others is within 
my poMrer. Yet not only is this a mixed motive, but 
events may quickly prove * that it is a very subordinate 
one. If it happen that my endeavours to accompltsh 
this scheme of' benevolence do not succeed^ or the 
scheme accomplished does hot the expected good, or I 
have been by some provideintJal'disaKltty -prevented 
from giving any as^tance, and • I , am compeUed to 
reinain useless, I'am'dibappoinied,*yexed» impatient, 
cast down. Why? The wfll of God is done, imi# to 
the best of my jpower I have done it^**but' that w^oot 
the predominant 6bject«-^to do'good was before it^ and 
that hsis failed. This I have misianced, because the 
'motives are all good, although the wrong is foremost. I 
might have pointed out sbmetUng more equivocal* I 
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migllt notice ik& paiMt goiog fojRtk to his BcoostoiiDed 
occapati^ ta ivUch the grealeiit purjt fil' liis time and. 
tlieughtft «re devoted* If he be a mj^e vorldlj. mi^i| 
Uft whole Obj^ in it is to increase, hjs moaiMj^ to elevate. 
or at least: make proTunoit for his family* Jtf the hioart 
b0 lit any measafe with €rod» lie ^ will feel that aodfoir this, 
notaral desire ho la falfiUiog the appointmeiit of God,. 
that ev«ry maa shoidd provide for his own» and do dili-: 
g&Mj the dotiefc at bis calling* Bi]rt if indeed he have^ 
the Sttttd of Christ, and sneh be the.predominaat object; 
oi his labdars; very differeat will be the manner and the- 
issae fr^m that which-in another ease may appear. The; 
gains will be enongb^ be they anything or nothing : the^ 
labour will be wiUing, be it jMnoniable ^ be it mean«> 
AmhitiiDn.lriU'net nfge' it» nor pride refuse iU nor earth-' 
liness he disappointed in^ the iasiie» His first obje<^ wa» 
to da thtf willof <Svod-^that he has. done,, and the will of 
GM'lta9 decided the vent; And in things spiritual is; 
it iiot Ae same*? Wn heaf , we fareathej perpetually) 
coi^Mmtsi that WO teach in vaita^ that Wa pray in|vain-^ 
oimr effnrts do not tacceedt omr prayers are npt answered* 
Yet if oar (^iritnal Iciboufs were/ to falfil the unknown: 
wUlof God^ ihey.most have sacceed^d-^if onir pniyers 
vreve for anything acoerding to las will^ they must have 
bean adsii»t)a4i la other ot^ectH we may have been^ 
dni^qpointed, in this we cannot« I merely mean by these^ 
eaaanplej), wUch: might j be eanied through eveiy actba 
of omr fifes^ from the least to the greatest, to show that' 
the same dung, may be done with very difiweat intentsi 
and aima; and that between the fint dawning of, the 
l^aflmr prino^de of action to ita illtimate perfectness in> 
the image af Christ, theie are maliy degrees of advence;- 
mant. . 

But how. are we to advance I Not by resting satis- 
fied with the begtUQiDg-Twith taking one step to fulfil' 
the purpose of God, and fifty to^ fulfil oar own* Not by 
ledkming'the mdy legitimate object of eausteape to a. 
baiw aqaidi^^ aadalaft! not always. that» with the sordid: 
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and selfish interests of earth; and excusing oorselvetf 
upon the plea of infirmity, weakness, impeifections-»a»- 
if no better could be attained. There is before us our' 
example. It is perfect ; it is beautiful to look upon ; it 
is easy to be understood ; it is commanded that we be 
conformed to it. He who has ordained this is responsible 
for the means, and for the success of them.' Our part 
is to consent, to desire, to endeavour, and to be never' 
satisfied till we have attained. O, if we had but learned 
tlus one lesson perfectly, to live onlyfor the willof Crod, 
we should know that we have notUng to do with possi- 
bilities,- expedients or consequences — ^those are' the care 
of Deity— -ours is only to set about what he commands, to 
give him the glory of our progress, and trust him for' the 
consummation. But if we can look upon the beauty 
that is set before us, and feel no desire to be like it-— 
if we can revert to our own ugUness and feel no disgustr— 
if we can indifferently wait for assimilation to it till we 
die, and feel in no haste for that, what are we to think - 
of ourselves ? We may plead incapability. Our earthly, * 
selfish hearts, possessed with a thousand passions, swayed 
by a thousand interests, how can they act singly from a 
motive but newly implanted there? The same' may be 
pleaded against every command, every invitation; every 
privelege of the gospel. We are commanded to believe, 
and we are told, we cannot — we are bidden to repent, 
and we are told we cannot— we aire exhorted to live, 'and 
told that we are dead ; in like manner as we are com- 
manded to be conformed to the image of perfect holi-- 
ness, while we are instructed to believe that we : cannot 
do a good deed or think a good thought. Reason scoffs, 
and determines these things to be irreconcileable — ^faith 
receives them, and experience proves them true. . For. 
as the palsied. cripple was conunanded to rise up and 
bear away the bed that for years had borne him helpless 
when it was evident he could not stand, and rose at. the 
command, and walked as he was bidden, so the spirit 
incapable hears the word, obeys it, and succeeds jn that 
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which is by God himself declared to be impossible to his 
unaided powers: he repents, he believes, he returns; 
the image of God is gradually retraced in his bosom; 
and ttltimately, in that last, best hour, shall become pure 
as he is pure, holy as he is holy. 

What God has promised cannot be impossible, for he 
riodioates his promise with a oommand» and the com- 
mand with power. That man unchanged tind unregene- 
rate, should make the will of Grod the object of existence, 
is indeed impossible — pbwer cannot be imparted to him 
even from heaven to do tbis» without first converting his 
affections and his will. For the unpardoned sinner to 
seek the will of God, would be to seek his oWn misery, 
to defeat his own purposes, to forego his own eigoyments, 
and live in daily opposition to what he considers his inte- 
rest and his good — ^these all being opposed to the will of 
Grod : God and he are of a mind in nothing. God's 
will, unless it be for his conv^trion, h against him in 
everything. It is to his punishment, ttdseiy, imd, if he 
repent not, destruction. It cannot be the object of his 
existence. In speaking, therefore, to one unchanged in 
heart, we can but bid tdm niaik the eontrast of his mo- 
tives of action with those of the divine Beidg, whose ex- 
ample he affects to follow. He must be converted, 
pardoned, born again, before we can exhort him to go 
on to perfection — he must receive the seed into his 
fallow, before we can invite him to bring foifth the fruit 
and reap the promise harvest. Bat wM the child of 
God this is not so. His will is now in unison with his 
Maker*s: he now loves what God loves, approves what 
he approves, consents to his law that it is good— to his 
ways that they are wise-^to hh purposes thai they are 
beneficent. And in the d^iifas <Mf hb hearty he desires 
that God's will be done^ Here tttetfe seems no impedi- 
ment. Why should it be imposdble tb five for that 
which we desire ? Why difficult id exist for that we 
love, and act for that of which the entire iiM)COsplishment 
is the ultimate object of our lio|Mr? 

q3 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



Wh/ hoit thou forsaken me : and art so far from my help and the 
words of my con^laining l^^Vs aim xxii. 1. 

When yonder brilliant sun goes down 

And leaves the world to night, 
Upon some gentk planet's disk 

He drops one beam of light; 
And leaves her there, and bids her stay^ 

As if it were to say 
His lamp is beaming from afar, 

Still constant, though away. 

< 

O would that on my bosom now 

While, all is veiUd above, . 
• I might but look on one bright speck. 

Reflex of Jesus love : 
Some thought too pure to be of earth — 

Some Spirit inlscribed word — 
Some lineament divinely trac'd 

In likeness of my Lord ! 

But no — ^The strange, mysterious cloud 
' Has settled upon all — 

That sun adorM has wrapt itself 

In shades impassable; 
And left behind no twilight tint 

Of distant happiness, 
No gentle planet's borrowed beam 

To tell me where he is. 

Jesus, and were they clouds like these 

Whose shadows overspread . 
That moment of abandonment 

In which thy spirit fled ? 
Was this the meaning of that cry 

Of deepest agony, 
Which burst the prison-bars of earth 

And set its piiaoner free ? 
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Thou, in thine hour of deepest need, 

Thy Fatheri Ught withdrawn, 
When friends forsook, and foes prevaird, 

Uncomforted, alone. 
If thou could'st cry and not be heard, 

Could*st turn thine eyes above, 
And see no angel messenger 

To tell thee of his love — 

Why should I wonder — why mistrust. 

Because awhile remov*d 
That light which e*en could hide itself 

From thee, the best belov'd? 
Where thou wert perfected, where thou 

Thy faith's last triumph won, 
Give me but something of thy strength, 

And let the work be done ! 



^^* ^ *^^^ 



O Thou— the Sun of intellectual light- 
Essential wisdom — let thy beams pervade 
Our inmost soul, and from the mental sight 
Remove the cloud and dissipate the shade — 
Put forth thy power and cause the blind to see 
The way that leads from earth to heaven and thee- 

Thou light of life— thy Spirit's quickening breath 
Shall make the slumberers unclose their eyes, 
Emerge from nature's night of sin and death, 
And in the lustre of thy likeness rise ; 
Then, led by thee, in sacred order move, 
light in thy light, and perfect in thy love. 

Thou beaming brightness of the Father's face, 
Of perfect holiness the sum and seal ; 
Mighty in majesty, and meek in grace, 
The knowledge of thyself in love revesd; 
In all thy sanctifying radiance shine. 
For eveiy excellence, O Lord, is thine. 

O, let the beauty of the Lord our God 
Be seen upon us — ^let thy cheering rays 
Shine ever in and on thy loved abode, 
And out of Zion deign to perfect praise. 
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There all the riohes of tliy gm^ impttit. 
And fill with gloff eacAi awakMed fcieait. 

e 

Go forth, triumphant Savkmr-^beir akmg 
Thy glorious oourae, till all shali own iby Bway» 
Leader and cfaitfof HoaivmiVnjoiciiigliitoag, 
Ruler and king of heaven's eteinat day. 
Reign thou supreme^Tefl^eied and ador^. 
Of countless suns the everlasting Lord. 

Zeta. 

Ome thought of TH&E^tay bl^iied God-^how dweet— 
When from this noisy resUeas scene below, 
And all the many running to aiid fro, 
I have no way — ^no power' to retreat 
And seek my happy refuge at thy feet ; 
And there those richer consolations know. 
Which from thy presence and communion flow. 
When this I wovdd, but cannot — to repeat 
Thy loved and sacred liame'-^4D raise the eye 
With one quick glance to Uiat bright world above. 
Where thou in heavoa art caodtod faiglv^ 
And then to thiidt of thine eternal love, 
Which from that wotkl h«s broi^t down hoavtn to me. 
How sw^et that akigle gla t a w "t hai thought^niy Ck»d^ of Thes* 

Iota. 



^»»*^^^ 



THE PILGRIM'S SONG OF BXPECTAtlON. 

•< — ViM the day break, and the shadawiflee wiwf, 1 wiU get me to 

the mountain. — '^Cant. iv. 6. 

<' Looking far that bleited ^bope.^ Ttf tia. H. 13. 

To watch the mOEBai^'a dawn 

111 getme to the faiB« 
And till the shadows flee away 

n kotp the watdi ioWcr atilh 

For fnomftag surely com^, 

Atid who can p?S^ its ligM? 
Eternal glory is at hanA 

To cSiase the dreary bight 



*- * 

*:_> 
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Oh ! I would catch its earliest gleam 

To set my soul on fire, . 
And such seraphic atdours breathe 

As angel hosts inspire* 

For long our. pilgrimage hath been 

And dark the. pilgrim's. day. 
The coming glory, blessed hope — 

Chief solace of our way. 

• 
And though the glory lingers yet, 

It cheers the failing eye, 

To mark amidst surrounding gloom 

The star of prophecy. 

I'll trim my lamp the while. 

And chaunt a midnight lay. 
Till perfect light and gladness come 

In glory's endless day. 

p£LL£GEIVO. 



MOON-LIGHT. 

Tkacing His works supreme and infinite, 

Who by his Spirit garnishes the skies, 

Upward I gaze, when o'er the gloom of night 

At his conimand the hosts of heaven arise, 

ITie full orb'd moon, languidly fair and bright, 

Moves in her arc with majesty serene ; 

Her splendid retinue of 8tar» of light 

Crowd her wide court — night's gentle ruling queen : 

O'er her extended realm she spreads her vest, 

And fair her empire shines, in mildest splendours drest 

All peaceful is her reign, no jarring sound 

Of harsh contention breaks upon the ear, 

Nor madden'd tumult's deafning shouts resound, 

Nor fear's wild shriek, nor mdau of anguish drear : 

Sweet is the smile she casts on earth below, 

Tender the beam to mortal vision given, 

Beauteous her aspect, as she paces slow 

Her long-trod circle through the vaulted heaven ; 

But all is silent, save where fiancy hears 

Celestial harmony, the music of the spheres. 
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Oh I envied w«itda of l^ht and Older, where 

Joy and tranquillity HAlNroken leigo^ 

How long mittt I^ ad exile» liftnished fkr^ 

Desire escape fron this dark world of pain. 

How long ? how long? — ^Then burst upon mine ear 

With risini^ 8w«ll again the heavenly stndfi, 

While one stray Toioereiiching this lower sphere 

In solemn accents check'd the mutmur vain ; 

Deep flush'd the orhnson o^er my guilty cheek, 

And tremblings thro' the frame my shame and terror speak. 

*< No light material can dispel the clouds 

<< Of guilt and passion ill thy stormy breadt ; 

<' No lovely moon-beam chase the gloom that shrouds 

" Thy troubled mind, dreary, and void of rest. 

** The radiant son a flood of glory sheds 

<' On earth as freely as on yon bright sphere, 

^ If her fbir form seem cT&d in sable weeds, 

'* And a deep gloom upon her faee s^pear ; 

'^^s but thine own dark passions cast the shade 

*« O'er that which God so feir, so good, and perfect made. 

^ One light alone can reach a spirit, lost 
** In deepest shades ot error, guilt, and woe; 
^< Nations that dwelt on death's despairiag coast 
« Have hail'd its beams and felt its living glow; 
<« What though it rise so gently on the mind 
<<That at its dawn it seem not aightaor day ; 
^ It rests not in its progress, tiU it find 
^ Its bright meridians scattering wide its ray : 
<< Then fixed it ne'er dieduies— the Lord shall be 
«< An ev«rla9ang light, each shade at His brightpieseDcefleeJ 

R. 



#»^^»»»» 



My God, I love to meditate on thee — 
To tfaidt upon thy woriss— thy woidfr— thy way» ; 

And in another world, mo^ work shall be 
To bless thy name— -to dwell upon thy praise. 

I love to think upon that world of light 
Where Jesiiis reignt-^that better world above* 

Where faith and hope are perfeeted in sig^t; 
Where thou art known in tenth ttnd served iti knt* 
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The surges beat not on that happy shore ; 
No wave of sorrow there shall ever rise; 

For sin in all its forms is known no more, 
And deatbi with all ils poweic» for ever.dios. 

Mortality's sad tears have ceased to flow ; 
Tumultuous passions and corroding care, 

With all that agitates this scene below, 
Can to no bosom find admittance there. 

There all is righteousness,^ and peace, and joy.; 
Those who have laboured enter into rest ; 

A rest no adversary shall destroy. 
No enemy shall enter to molest. 

Rich, incorruptible, and undefiled, 
Is that inheritance so freely given 

To every one, who, as a little child, 
Has humbly sought and walked the way to heaven. 

One blessed spirit hinds the happy band, 
Whose feet, vbile here, in faith and patience trod 

The narrow way to that delightful land — 
It is the Spirit of the Lord their God. 

Perfect in knowledge, they behold thy face. 
Thou God of truth, in gloiy, and adore. 

Perfect in love, with thee the God of grace, 
And with each other, one for evermore. 

Pure is their light, refulgent, yet serene ; 
The cheering atmosphere they breathe on high. 

No shade of gloom, shall ever intervene, 
To darken over their unclouded sky. 

O blessed, hope of everlasting life,. 
My SQul's anticipation, day by day, 

Till from this changing world and all its strife, 
To that far better world she soars away. 

Verita. 



• « 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



POETRY. 

Art. 1st. — The Christian Year: Thoughts in verse] for 
the Sundays and Holydays . throughout the year. 
2nd Edition. J. Parker, Oxford ; Rivington and Co. 
London. 1827. *. 

Art. 2nd. — The Pelican Island^ and other Poems. By 
James Montgomery. Second Edition. Longman 
and Co. London. 1828. 

There is a story of heathenism — the proverbial simile 
for everything impossible — which pictures not inaptly 
the christian's task of life : and he who turned the cur- 
rent of the pure, clear stream against the accumulated 
tilth of ages, accomplbhing what had seemed impossible, 
may be the similitude of our wisdpm in a task that might 
well, that must defeat our unassisted powers. The 
task, I mean, of withdrawing from their unhallowed uses 
the misappropriated vessels of the temple^ even the temple 
of God within us, and &o purifying them, that they shall 
be meet again to be devoted to his service. If we think 
this task is easy, we have not tried it: if we think it is 
impossible, let us open the portals, and admit into oar 
bosoms these streams of purifying love, which shall per- 
form a work in every other way impossible. For 
whether at the moment that man ate of the forbidden 
tree, he lost all pero^tbo of that which he desired to 
know, and ceased to distinguish between good and evil 
— or whether, as is more likely, this confusion came by 
the continued habitude of sin; and after man had 
wrought his web to his own evil liking, and dyed it of a 
tenfold blackness, he forgot the firstcolour of the threads 
with which he weaved it^-^'Certain it is, that to know 
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good ffoib evil now, is the most difficntt and rarest wls- 
dom; This can be nowhere more strikingly perceived 
flian ill Ae embarrassment of the yoang christian with 
himself, his powers, faculties, and feelings, when detet" 
mining to devote himself to 6od, and to have no more 
eempaniottship itith evil. Happily, he sees not at once 
flie extMt of Us engagement: he covenants with an 
honest heart to renounce all evil, perceiving not fltat 
evil comprises almost everything he has hitherto called 
^ootf. Divine wisdom makes this disclosure to Jhim by 
^greeil. He first attempts, by the new principle^ to 
sanctify the formet ways, and makei^ but few changes in 
tfee appKcation of Iiis powers. He thifiks he may go on 
lieeking and appropriatbg the things of earth as he did 
before, if be now sanctifies them with a grateful heart. 
He thinks he may go on amusing himself with fab own 
talents, if only he is carefal to do no liarm with them. 
As yet, he may follow his tastes, and exercise his intel- 
lect, and stimulate his feelings as he did before ; if only 
in the pursuits of time he forgets not the interests c{ 
etetvity. As yet he knows not evil. But this, if God 
he with him, iairts a veiy Iittfe dme. By degrees, he 
perceives the bliglit of sin in every natural emotion of 
his bosom, in every habitude of his life. The suscepti- 
bility of hatred is very quick — sin is his enemy, and he 
finds it everywhere. At each new disco vei^ of it in un*> 
suspected characters, under covert, perhaps, of what he 
has most estimated, most enjoyed, Uie confusion of his 
mind increases. ^* Is this too sin ? — Is this too sin V^ is 
the ory of his perplexity, the glare of unaccustomed 
light, as before of habitual dtirkness, bewilders him. 
And now he perceives not good. The powers ot his 
mind, the feeUngs of his bosom, the amenities of life, 
and ahodost its necessities, are eommixed with evil ; and to 
evil hitherto devoted, seem to liim evil in themselves, 
tn this state of mind, the young christian is liable to 
Sdistakes, scarcely less dishonourable to Crod than the 
former embezzlement of the powers committed to 
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For DOW he will throw back the talents to the giver, as 
a pernicious and treacherous deposit: and speaks of the 
faculties of his mind, as if the; were as evil as the work 
he has done with them. I have been really astonished 
at the way in which some good people, whom experience 
might have made wiser, will speak of the natural powers 
and capacities, and at the advice they give to the young 
respecting the cultivation of the intellect, and the direc* 
tion of the feelings : not perceiving that by proscribing 
the faculty together with its misuse, they make Clod the 
author of evil. If man has a faculty which he created 
for himself— 4f he has one which it can be proved he 
had not when he came perfect from his Maker's faands-^ 
if, in all the mischief he has wrought, he has had any 
material to work with which he received not of Grod-r 
then will we believe there is a natural power which can- 
not be used well, and so must be proscribed. But if 
otherwise, not only do we say the Creator has imparted 
to his creatures no faculty that is evil, but none also thai 
is superfluous, none that is useless. And we do believe 
that God will sometime vindicate has honour in this 
beautiful creation— <^laim the restitution of his perverted 
gifts, and show before men and angels the purpose for 
which he designed them. 

Meantime it is our task to forward in ourselves tiiis 
ultimate purpose of redeeming love. By the light that 
has beamed upon us, we must endeavour to distinguish 
between good and evil ; that all which is evil we may 
discard, and all which is in itself good, we may sepa- 
rate from the evil to which we have appropriated it, and 
restore to the service of our Maker. True, the task is 
diflBcult ; but we have light from heaven, and may have 
more. And one clue there seems to be to the labyrinth. 
If we can distinguish that which was given us of God 
from that which we have added to it, the former we mqr 
be sure is good, for evil never came from him;.:that 
which is ours needs to be suspected and examined by 
his word before we believe it innocent. Our satmral 
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gifts are obviously ail of God, and good must be . bis 
workmanship. The use we have put them to is pro- 
bably our own, and alone needs to be suspected. It is 
true, that in the condition into which the habit of sin 
bas brought us, there are some natural gifts which it is 
difficult to know how to appropriate to good : and the 
individual possessed of them, determined to give nothing 
to pride and nothing to self, may feel it necessary to 
lay the gift aside. But when this is done, it should be 
with shame and not with pride. We should own our- 
iselves blind and besotted that we cannot find the purpose 
for which this talent was committed to us, and be ciire- 
ful not to say it is a useless gift — ^for that impugns the 
43iver. And in avowing that we may suspend the exer- 
cise of the faculty because it leads to wn, we must be 
careful not to condemn the exercise of it in others ; which 
were again to cast reproach upon God's gift— ^as if, be- 
cause we can do nought but ill with it, it in itself were 
evil. 

Among the most suspected and defamed, because 
misused, of the Creator's gifts, are the powers of the 
imagination. Hearing some people speak of fancy, and 
feeling, and imagination, one might suppose that two had 
been concerned in man's creation, and these were Satan's 
half. And poetry, their native tongue, is looked upon 
by many worthy people with suspicion—sunless indeed it 
be abridged of all that entitles it to the appellation. 
Against rhyming prose, devoid of all poetic feeling, the 
objection does not bear, and it is a received and valued 
vehicle of pious sentiment. But what is distinctively 
poetry, is proscribed almost with horror, as the fantasy 
of a disordered brain, only to be excused by the plea of 
insanity. [ am aware that this judgment is often to be 
attributed to the character of the individual mind, apart 
from any^pious scruples. Many are incapable by nature 
of the deep, the impassioned, the exalted feelings poetry 
IS made of — they have not fancy, they have not ima- 
gination— -and as to one who is wholly destitute of mu- 
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deal ear, tbe fioest strains of tennoBy are bot a nobe, so, 
mAoat aJBTectation or prejudice, to these the straias of 
poetry are the ravings of insanity. Bat this apart, I 
think there is a pious prejudice with some upon th^ 
snlject, whkh is grounded on mistsJce, verj probably 
ansiog, like others of the kind, from consciousness of 
etil, received in times passed^ through the means of this 
aibused faculty. *' I used to love poetry, but I never 
read it nov^ — ^is an expression I have heard from lips 
whence I have honoured it as the sensibilitv of a heart 
too much averse to sin, to play any more with its rememr 
bered instruments^ But while I have loved the feeliqg, 
I have thouglit there was misjudgmeot in it, I felt 
jealous for the contemned gift of heaven. Came man of 
his own means into possession of this jiowerfol instru^ 
ment of teaching others' hearts, and commnnicaUng ^ 
toyieiiif almost irresistible* It might not he impossible 
to prove that man could not have made poetry^ had God 
not intended it. But we have a prouder and safef 
apology for poetry. It is the language Deity has osed 
for tbe revelation of bis will to man. Eoon^ was done 
to sanctify this power when the Almighty cbose it to 
convey to his own ears the prayers and praises of his 
people. It was poetry Moses was commanded to teapb 
the Israelites, to celebrate the praises of Jehovah. It 
was poetry in which the psalmist, heaven-inspired^ 
ponced forth the feelings of his bosom*— of a bosom more 
holy, more divine than his, when he spake prophetically 
of tbe Kedeemer^s passion. Who can say any thxs^ 
agmnst poetry ? The hallowed vessel may indeed bave 
been taken, as it has been» from the sanctuary, and de- 
voted for thonsands of years to the pollutions of the 
idoFs feast : but we must ever remember where we find 
it first. The most ancient poetry we know is to the 
scriptures of Goi* And this is essentially poetry in all 
its distinctive characters. The poetry of the holy book, 
is in many parts highly imagioative ; in others expreasive 
of the most deeply-wrought feeling. We need not give 
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proofs of this — they may be found in every page—for 
even where it is not metrical^ the language of the Old 
Testament is, to all our understanding of the word, es- 
sentially poetry. 

, Shall we then say we never read poetry, because it 
has been to us, and still is to thousands, a powerful instru-* 
ment of evil ? And if a volume be presented to us in 
which all the fancy and the fire of poetry be mixed with 
the piety and purity of religion, must we put the book 
siside with instinctive fear, because it is the language of 
imaginaition, sentiment, and feeling? This was not what 
Israel did, when the heathen gave back the stolen vessels 
of the temple ; they purified and restored them to their 
place. I know it will be said that poetry is dangerous, 
because it addresses itself to the feelings, and feeling is 
not religion. So it may be said argument addresses it-, 
self to the understanding, and understanding is not re- 
ligion. And persuasion addresses itself to the jadgment, 
and judgment is not religion. We have often heard' it 
objected to a preacher that he addressed himself to' the 
feelings — and so of a book — and the same objection has 
been made to the use of mnsick in devotion. We have 
heard it affirmed that the feelings should not be exer- 
cised in religion, but rather extinguished by it. We 
have never been able to conceive the meaning of this. 
The feelings, as far as we understand the import of the^ 
word, are an essential part of the original constitution of 
man, received at the same time, and firom the same Al- 
mighty hand, and most surely for the same, benignant 
purpose as those faculties we term intellectual. Why 
should the one be less due to Grod, or less capable of 
sanctification by his Spirit than the other? Ttis true, the 
corrupter has possessed himself of the feelings, and made 
them the willing and able instruments of iniquity ; and 
weak, corrupt, deluded as we are, they are every mo- 
ment ready to betray us into sin. But it is doubtful if 
the wildest excesses of unbridled passion have wrought 
more evil than the sordid calculation of the self-devoted 
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miflmtatiding* WUIe the liceotioiisness df feeding kw 
peifeeted the pwesi gifts of God to offend aad disobey 
htm, the pride of inteUeet has questioned his existotice 
and defied him. It would be impossible, I oonceifre, to 
dieaide irideb has been the greater eomtpier of humanity, 
the loeptie poety^vho Ihnnigh the feefings has aihned to 
fBca« or dtt aeeptie leasoner, vho through the nadet* 
slaaditoglas disproted its eternal consequences. For 
ourselves, as individuals fearing sin, and longing after 
holiness, if we are in danger of being betrayed into etil 
hj onr «arth^honi feelings and vain imaginations, wo «re 
aJDt less so of being led into it by onr psoad reaaonaad 
perverted krteHeet. 

itf dm it appears, SB I think it does, thai the ialent 
or the teste for poetry is not to he negleeted in 4rar* 
selves, or despised wlMHre we find it as an unholy thing, 
the enquiry foDows, what ane we to do widi it. Assu^ 
redly in the restitation ef aO diings to the giver, Ais 
eannot he wttbholden«^we must eonseerate it to tbe Lord* 
All? Yes, jdl--<-He is worthy ; and he is suflSeient to 
ooeupy eri^ry power we hare. Mnst we then write no 
poetry* read no' poetry that is aot religions ? Thisseems 
a question of diffiooity-'^Hit I think it w^ with niueh 
simplicity iesolw ilself. If uny oae writes a treatise, he 
saySy probably, what he means to impart to the pnbfiek ; 
hiaislslf md^es no part of the subject. He may write 
tolnmes df law, or Toluaes of historjr, or roluoies of 
s«ibnoe» and disclose, unless he chooses it, no principleor 
fiseling of his own: and we may read k for its purpose, 
without expectf^n of piety, or observatioa of the want 
of it. But if any woidd -write poetry, iie mnst go into 
the inmost recesses of his soul: to find it. Of our most 
niiinrait and unhappy poet, it was commonly said, in 
every new character be painted, that he intended to des- 
cribe himfiel£ Periiaps it had been au»re true to say 
that without being intended, it was hissself. I believe 
of every poet, in proportion as he is truly one, it would 
he fimnd that liii poetry is essentially himself-^^at ta. 



tlffi^ he rlfiokes it in 4)ie> secret places of his hoBfm^ m^ 
rpfiif^ U f)f vi^9it he finds 4tUere., If tb^ chaiiM^ters^ of 
Ul^ poetijr k^ opt recogDia^d by the pi|bliok as the fpit* 
tnio^ qf tile ppefp mindrJit is because the origin^ of the 
pf»r(G9i(t is pot kp9vn-f-4k€» when be drew it was la ihftt 
saUtiifi^ of t^oiijj^t where there is notbii^ else to draw 
ffpm* Of course we do opt speak this of all th^t i^ 
WiiUea ID yj^e ; neither of t^t oaly whiob. is written 
m jreme;J^t of <hat descriptioa of writing ia prose or 
rbjm6>.whipb merits best to be cailed poetry; unless ii^ 
4m4 it b^ netrely de^oriptive of visible objects : aod.eT^w 
then th^ iniagioative gefiins describes what he saw. ratheic 
than what a different miod would spe io the same obyect. 
If HPy ei0oy his pc^etry, it is because they too find some* 
^hMPS ^ ^ se^et of their bpsoms that. respond, to^his— - 
fi^w will eoJ9y it ail, because there is not a response tp 
9U-r^me nfrttl Apt enjoy any bepause they never thought 
Uie pwlfs theughtsi or Mi his feelings* 
^ I Ihank J am not mi^tak^ in. repeating that the poet 
ipakcf hi^ vei^ out npf the secrets pf his. own heart — ^tibat 
i^ cannot bnug forth what is not. (^ere» and what is thar^. 
Mopol withhold itselL If, therefore, God be iq his heaf t» 
1m wiU b^ IB ins verse. If his bpsom be the temple pf 
Qhos^the ioceofe that burns upon the altar wiH nii;^ 
^ peifames with every thought that issues thence* He 
11^ choose, h|s subject where he will^ but he cannot se- 
parate ft^m it the image pf him whom he adores* If Glod 
be not ia his heart — we know what the heart is where 64>d 
isiiolU AKoral beauty may have whitened the exterior, but 
it aaaaat ha?^ i^eached the secrecy of the dark recesses 
«^,the sepalchrBt wiiere every faculty of the soul Uas 
biiiied in ^pirruption. What is likely to be the product, 
wlifBU that b/datt discloses itself in the language of poetry, 
and .re'vesjs* not what it would be thoqght, no^'whsU it 
thinks itself, but what it is ? like the place whence it 
issaefy it niay be f^ without, veiling corrqptipii in the 
Imgnage of refinement^ But let it be judged whether 
thQ fW^g^iiD^iof such a mind are likely to be the fit pd^ 
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freshmetit of one to whom the contact, the feeling, the 
thought of sin should be as adverse as its commission : 
and I think it will not remain difficult to know with what 
poetry a Christian may indulge himself, or from what 
refrain. As a genei^l rule, at least. There are poisons 
to some constitutions that act not on others. There are 
some who for peculiar purposes may have occasion to 
examine the workings of iniquity. Of this we must 
judge — but honestly — ^remembering always that we have 
dedicated ourselves, our feelings as well as our intel* 
lects, our passive as well as active faculties to Grod, and 
must not wilfully pollute the offerings of his altar. 

In apptidation of the subject to education, of which we 
may be expected to say somethifig : certainly we would 
endeavour to cultivate in children a taste for poetry ; 
to encourage it if it should appear deficient, aiid direct 
it if naturally manifested. In the latter case, cultivation 
is extremely important : for if we form it not judiciously, 
it will form itself amiss ; we cannot suppress the power, 
neither need we wish it — it is the gift of heaven. There 
are dangers, it is true, peculiar to an imaginative mind; 
which is the more need that the imagination should be 
educated as well as the understanding, lest it grow to rank 
luxuriance. The absence of this faculty implies danger 
too ; and we would try to induce it, as a corrective of a 
cold, calculating temper, which with much solid worth, 
is deficient in that generous warmth of feeling so lovely 
where it exists; teaching them, meantime, as in all 
things, that this faculty is not an amusement they are ta 
appropriate to themselves and throw away when they are 
tired of; but a gift from God for the elevation of the 
mind to Heaven, the deeper expression of its feelings 
before him, the fitter celebration of his works, and the 
sweeter communion with each other of hearts that he 
has sanctified. 

We have spoken thus at length on the Christian use 
of poetry, with the intention of treating similarly other 
questions of the like kind, should opportunity be afford- 
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ed. Of the vor)(« in review we have room to say but 
little. The first sartider " The Cbrisfiida Year/' is above 
all praise. It mes almost beyond our hopes, to have 
writing like this, with the tone of fervent piety. We 
have read profatae poetry, and wished, since, it was un- 
holy, it were not so beautiful — and we have read sacred 
poetry, and wished since it was so pious, it were not so 
much inferior to the other, till we almost doubted whe- 
ther, the ins{>ired harp being silenced, the strains of pi- 
ety were capable of the same effect as the deeply 
stricken chords of earthly passion; in plainer words, 
whether virtue would ever again make as fine poetry as 
vice. The doubt is here resolved as we would have it, 
and the rarest gift of nature vindicated in restoration to 
the uses of the sanctuary* We consider it poetry in the 
highest sense ; and the finest stxcred poetry we have had. 
We can afford space but for one specimen* 

TWELTH SUNDAY AFTEE TRIJJITY. 

Aadhoking up to heaven, he sighedf 4md saiih unto him, EphphtUha, 

that is. Be opened. — Mark vii. 34. 

The Son of Qod in doing good 

Was fiun to look to heaven and «igh v 

AaA dkall the heks of ^iiaful blood 
Seek joy miBix'd in charity t 

God will not let kire's woiki impart 

FaUedaoe, lest it itteid tibe heart; 

Be thou content ia ieara to som^ ^ ' 

Blessing, like Jesus, in thy woe. 

He look'd to hearen, and sa^ly sigh'd — 
What saw my gracious Saviour there, 

With fear and anguish to divide 
The joy of heaven-accepted prayer? 

So q*er the bed where Lazarus slept, 

He to his Father groaned and wept : 

What saw he mournful in that grave, 

Knomng himself »q i^tropg to save 1 

Overwhelming thoughts of pain and grief 
Over his sinking spirit sweep ;-' 
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*' What boots it gathering one lost leaC 
<* Out of yon sere and withered heap, 
'' Where souls and bodies, hopes and joys, 
<* All that earth owns or sin destroys, 
** Under the spuming hoof are cast, 
'' Or tossing in the autumnal blast?** 

Tlie deaf may hear the Saviour's voice, 

The fetter'd tongue its chain may break ; 
But the deaf heart, the dumb by choice. 
The laggard soul, that will not wake ; 
The guilt that scorns to be forgiven ; — ' 
These baffle e'en the spells of heaven ; 
In thought of these, his brows benign 
Not e'en in healing cloudless shine. 

No eye but his might ever bear 

To ^aze all down that drear abyss, 
Because none ever saw so dear 

The shore beyond of endless bliss : 
The giddy waves so restless huri'd 
The vex'd pulse of this feverish world. 
He views, and counts with steady sight. 
Used to behold the Infinite. 
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But that in such communion high 
He hath a fount of strength within. 

Sure his meek heart would break and die, 
O'er^burthen'd with hb brethren's sin ; 

Weak eyes on darkness^ dare not gaze, 

It dazzles like the noon-day blaze ; 

But he who sees God's face may brook 

On the true face of sin to look. 

What then shall wretched sinners do, 

When in their last, their hopeless day, 
Sin, as it is, shall meet their view, 
God turn bb face for aye away ? 
Lord, l^ thy sad and earnest eye. 
When thou didst look to heaven and sigh ; 
Thy voice that with a world could chace 
The dumb, deaf spirit from his place ; 

As thou hast touch'd our eyes, and taught 
Our tongues to speak thy praises plain. 

Swell thou each thankless, godless thought. 
That would make fast our bonds again. 
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From worldly strife^ from mil th uoblest^ 
Drowning thy music in the breast. 
From foul reproach, from thrilling fears, 
Preserve, good Lord, thy servants' ears. 

From idle words, that restless throng, 
And haunt our hearts when we would pray, 

From pride's false chime, and jarring wrong. 
Seal thou my lips, and guard the way : — 

For thou has sworn, that every ear. 

Willing or loth, thy trump shall hear, 

And every tongue unchained be 

To own no hope, no God, but thee. 

Of our second article, if the compositions of Mn 
Montgomery are not poetry for poets — if the deep- 
thinking, the deep-feeling, and the imaginative, drawl 
through the pages, skip a little and read a little, and 
wish that something striking, something original, some- 
thing sublime — nay, something even amiss, would break 
the monotony of its numbers* — they are still poetry for 
the many. They are perused with calm and innoxious 
pleasure by those who delight to hear described in easy 
and elegant language, the things that pass before their 
eyes, and are reflected from their bosoms, in the ordi- 
nary feelings of ordinary existence — the beauties of 
nature, the bounties of the Deity, the aspirations of 
peaceful and grateful piety — or exceeding the bounds 
of actual existence, the peaceful fancies of their vacant 
hours. Probably the pleasure afforded, and the good 
produced by poetry like this, may be more in the aggre- 
gate than by that which is the exalted enjoyment of com- 
paratively but a few — to the many, the fiction, extrava- 
gance or frenzy of feelings that they never felt, sorrows 
and joys of which they know not the existence. Writers 
such as these need not be unsatisfied, if the title of 
Poet in its highest sense be not conceded to them. A 
better praise is theirs: The talent intrusted of heaven 
has been used in its service—* the numbers have flowed 
piously and usefully from a source divinely purified — 
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vice has not sipped eooooragemeiity ttor ttngodly passion 
refreshed itself at their waters — ^parents need not hide 
them from their children, the more dreaded for their 
charms — ^men have not been cormpted by them, and 
God has not been forgotten in their song. This is praise 
enoQgh. Feeling, taste and genios will stand and gaze 
with rapturous delight upon the proud cascade, as in 
magnificence of beauty it breaks itself upon the focIl; 
and pass without emotion or regard the stilU pure stream 
that flows perpetually through their meadows. But let 
the stream flow on^it waters and fertilises many a grate- 
ful garden — ^we should be unwise to dispraise it. With- 
out selection, the following passage will give the churac- 
ter of the poem ; descriptive of insect life, as the poem 
is of the whole natural cres^on. 

Sacb time had past, such change had transfigured 
The aspect of that solitary isle, 
When I again in spirit, as beforCi 
Assumed mute watch above it. Slender blades 
Of grass were shooting through the darin brown earth, 
like rays of light, transparent in the suq. 
Or after showers with liquid gems illumined; 
Fountains through filtering sluices sallied forth, 
And led fertility where'er they turned; 
Green herbage graced their banks, resplendent flowers 
Unlock*d thetr treasures, and let flow tiieir fiagrance. 
Then insect legions, prank'd with gaudiest hues, 
Pearl, gold, and purple, swarm*d into existence ; 
Minute and manrellous creations Uiese I 
Infinite multitudes on every leaf, 
In eveiy drop, by ine discem*d at pleasure, 
Were yet too fine to unenlighten*d eye^ 
like stars, whose beams have never reach'd our world, 
Though science meets them midway in the heaven 
With prying optics, weighs them in her scale. 
Measures their orbs^ and calculates their courses : 
Some barely visible, some proudly shonsi 
like living jewels; some grotesque uncouth^ 
And hideous — giants of a race of pigmies- 
These burrow'd in the ground, and fedo|} garba^ ; 
Those liv'd deliciously on honey dews, 
- . . Aad;d1irelt in palaces of blossom'd bells, 
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MilUoos on millions, winged^ and plum'd in front, • 
And ann'd with stings for vengeance or assault, 
Fill'd the dim atmosphere with scene and hurry ; 
Children of light, and air, and fire they seem'd, 
Their lives all ecstacy and quick cross motion. 
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BOTANICAL. 

1* BingUjfa Practical Introduction to Botany, illus" 
trated by numerous Figures, and a Ohssary of Bo^ 
ianical Terms. Second Edition ; with some account 
of the Science. By I. Frost. liondon.. Baldwin 
and Co. 1827. 

2. 7%e Wild Oarland; or Prose and Poetry, con^ 
nected with English Wild Flowers ; intended as <t» 
emJbeUiskment to the study of Botany. By the Antkor 
of " The lAfe of JUnnaus, ftc." London, Harvey 
and DeusUm* 1837. 

9* A Lecture on the Get^raphy of Plants. By John 
Barton. London. Harvey and Darton. 1827. 

We have already expressed oar particnlar approbation 
of Botany as die amusement of cUldbood as well as the 
stndy of maturity. We are glad to mention any works 
that may add to this amusement, or facilitate the study ,1 
The first pf the Httle volumes above named is a good ele- 
mentary work, for familiarizing the learner with bota- 
nical terms and characters. The second is one of taste 
and amufeemenV which cimnot fail of giving pleasure to 
the young. The third, embellished with maps, contams 

VOL. X. s 
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maohoseAil atid inter^tting itifonna^dii respecting the 
growth of plants, their uses, &c; We ean Jveil Fecom^ 
mend them all for schoolroom libraries. . i ::. 



De r Assurance de Foi et de la 'Possession du Sidui. 
Far C. Malan. LondnSB. Nisbet, 21, Berners 
Street. 1828. Price 8<i. 

Le Xouveiu Tlirimee; fait enti^remeni hisforique. 
Par C. Malan. Nisbet, 21, Berners Street. 1827. 
Price Sd. 

These are not children's books ; but they are interest- 
ing tracts, in which the doctrines of the Gospel are set 
forth in a plain and familiar form.' 



&envaiis 6f Geography ^ on a new plan, rendered plain 
and easy /dr X^ung X!hildre$if and Preparatory 
Schools: with Maps and Cuts. By Ingram t/obbin, 
M.A. London. Westley and Co. 18II28. 

• We «s^ comii^nd this^olmne a^ a V|ery yaioable ac- 
fttisilioil for bur younger children. We have seen 
moAitig tftHm kind %b good. 
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A Tour to Great St. Bernard's, ^ and round ,M0nt 
' Efkiite ; mth drawings jf^m natUr^. Jhten4ed for 
you^^ersihis Jroik ten to fourteen years of age. 
London. . Harvey and Darton. 1887. ; c/ _ . 

A.y<ry Pl>etf7 ««4 rAtiaiial.book^Miiiiteaient« • » 

Conversations on the Parables of the Npvo Tfsiamenf^ 
?or ihk uke oif Children. London. Nisb^C Bernera 
Street, I8». ,, 

W^'^^^idwd^ ^^^^'^'^'^^ ^ ^^^y «xceUeiil <bMk ffo^ 
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iBdwm, or the Mofherteis Boy; interspersed with Ori- 
' j^na/ Poetry. iBy B. H. Draper. London. 1827. 
Harvey and Darton. 

We have not seen a more iinetceptionable and proper 
book for children than the above» . It oontaloB infoma- 
tioa nppn opany sobjects, and much pioni^ insj^uolion. 
The engravings are extremely. pi?etty/ We. dio. not 
greatly admire the poetry ; bat children are not critieks 
in this matter^ and the sentiodent is alwayls good*.. 



Interesting Walks of Henry and his Tutor ; or Rational 
Conversations on Natural History ^ ijc. London. 
' Id^. Harvey and Darton. Price 2s. 

An instructive book for children* 
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COPY OF A LETTEK PRJOiT A lADY AT 

TOUtOtJSE. 



My DiAR Fkibnd, 

' Ybtt ask m6 for some particulars relating to the 
Ftehch Pi'otestants neat Amiens^ whom I qiientioned 
in my last. I gladly comply with your request: the 
rather as Mr. Cadoret; their pastor, with whom I have 
had some cditest^ondende, appcfaf s to be a pious and devo- 
Ixond servant of his heavenly Master, and willing to 
spend ahd be spent in his service. It is singular that 
he, as well aid Mr. Kerpeydron, was once a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and this circumstance seems to have famished an 
additional stimnlus to Mr. Cadoret*s zealous and unwea* 
lied ^Mrtlons, since he eahie to the kdowlddji^e of the 
truth as it is in Jesos, stripped of all the carnal ceremo- 
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nies of the.Ronush phurch. In order to ascertain the 
number of Protestants in the neighbourhood of Amiens, 
he took the trouble of visiting every individual house, 
and was rewarded by discovering a remnant which had 
existed in secret ever since the revocation of tfie edict of 
Nantes. Among these Protestants, in number abont 
1,500, he labonrs, and meets with great success and en- 
couragement, though a few are strongly opposed to him. 
His flock are mostly weavers, yet some of their little 
hamlets, though poor in this world's goods, seem " rich 
in faith," for in one of them, where there are but four 
hundred Protestants, there are four religious societies. 
To the Bible society alone they send three hundred 
francs per annum. They have likewise a tract society, a 
missionary society, and a religious book society; for not 
being rich enough to purchase books for themselves, 
they unite together to form a circulating library, for the 
advancement of religious knowledge. Mr. Cadoret writes 
that for fifteen hundred Protestants there is only one 
small '* Temple" in one of the six villages under his 
care, which is merely sufficient for the inhabitants of 
that village, and that in the others they are compelled to 
preach in kitchens and rooms, whereby many are ne- 
cessarily debarred from the privileges of attending pub- 
lic worsbip,anditisto be feared that multitudes are in dan- 
ger of perishing for lack of knowledge. As the I^rotest- 
ants become more known to one another, they, are in- 
creasingly anxious to worship God after the manner of 
their forefathers, many of whom shed their blood in de- 
fence of .their, religious privileges. In consequence of 
this iocreasjMg zeal, Mr. Cadoret is extremely desirous 
of building a ''Temple" capable of containing at least 
two or three hundred persons; and though even this will 
i>e inadequate to the wants of the population, yet it will 
be at least a beginning. A subscription has b^en already 
set .on foot for this sacred purpose, but weavers and la- 
bourers have little to give, and with their utmost exer<* 
lions they have not been able to rais^ more than four 
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hundred francs. From Paris, Switzerland, and London, 
they have had some assistance, bot the building is esti* 
mated at seven thousand two hundred francs, and they 
have only collected four thousand. Mr. Cadoref s piety 
and seal convince me that his cause is the cause of reli* 
^^n, and if you could present his case to the public 
through the medium of any of the periodical publica- 
tions with which our land abounds, I am persuaded many 
Christians would find a chord in their hearts respond to 
wants; and eagerly stretch out their hands to help 
their brethren. I will dow subjoin the translatioB 
of a letter which Mr. Cadoret inserted in June last in 
one of the monthly religious publications. 
^ il%,1828. 



TO TH£ EDITORS OF TH?5 CHRISTUN ARCHIVES. 

Vadeneourt, April 26, 1827. 

Gentlemen, — I am the pastor of the reformed 
churches of the Department de la Somme, and I venture 
to come forward and recommend them to the Christian 
charity of our brother Protestants in France, beseech* 
ing them in the name of the Grod of love, to come 
to our aid and assist us to put in execution the 
plan we propose of building a temple at Contay. 
These churches, seven in number, five to the. ei^t, and 
two to the west of Amiens, the principal town in the 
department, are but the scanty remains of a once power* 
All and distinguished religious body. For many years 
they were without a spiritual guide, and almost all the 
instruction they received was from pastors visiting them 
once, dr at most twice in the year, and that only a tem- 
porary visit, so that they had fallen into a most deplora* 
ble state of spiritual lethargy. About five and twenty 
years ago, I was called to be their pastor, and to pro* 
claim in their ears the gospel of our Divine Saviour. 
For a considemhte time I had the misfortune not to be 
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undemtood, apd to beliotd aH aioand me sonk in the 
sbep of dealli, and tha eoldneas of indifforeMO, bat God 
ia biB infinite ooaipagBmi haa bea» pleased to visit with 
nt^ TogBneiBtiag and. revrriagp iaftoettteg of hia Spirit 
these unhappj ehnrehes. The word of Ood is nov no 
lo d ges , generally speaking at least, a awaiiaeas^ Oar 
solemn asaemhlies are weU atien'ded«^^4i great aumber of 
pevsons iriio rnrelj or never oame, now attend regirlarly, 
so thai ali' the plaoea. where worship was wont to be 
■iade» are now foand to be too swdl. Hitherta we 
have aset tofetber oafar ia rooias and. kitckens, which aie 
both small: aad low roo£sd* Theira is but oneteaiple for 
the whole deparlaieiit; hardly large encMigfa to hold one 
handred and fifty persons. AH these things C0Ipbin^d 
have made us resolve to do all we can to build a temple, 
but notwithstanding the great piety and ardent zeal of 
these churches, their extreme poverty, for all are weav- 
ers, and work for their bread, and the bad state of trade, 
oblige Aefli to lay their wants before those of their bre- 
tianan iri«> kaow by experience the happin^ss of being 
tiie ditai^lM of the aavit)at andwho ei]j}oytfa^dB%htf0l 
piivifege of heariag his jofiaile loHe pvoftoiiaeA in tem»* 
pleadflidEcftfed.tD his^glcMry* 

141. Cj^dmoM!, Pit$teur. 
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Aav dOAktioDS in aid. of the above, will be received by Mr. Car- 
daie, No. 2, Bedford Row, tondon. 
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A SKETCH OF GEKERAL HISTORY. 

( Continued/rom page 113. J 



ROMB. 
FROM THE BATTLE OF CANNJB^ TO THE DEATH'OFTHE ORACCHI^ B. C. 116. 

When tberesaltsofthe battle of Canpas bocame known 
at Rome, tbe city stood again in tbat extremity of dangei;, 
which had threatened several times before to sink the 
republic into immediate destruction. But the spirit and 
tbe means of this extraordinary people proved as usual 
equal to the emergencies that called them forth. To 
allay the tumult excited in the city by the first reports 
of the defeat, it was ordered that any courier from the 
army should be conducted privately, and without noise^ 
to the praetor ; the women were forbidden to appear in 
the streets, disturbing the city with their lamentations ; 
and no person was permitted to leave the city, lest it 
should be deserted. Marcellus, a hero, already distin- 
guished for having defeated the Gauls, apd slain their 
king in single combat, was appointed to tbe command 
of the army, and Varro was recalled. Instead of being 
disgraced, however, as the author of so much calamity^ 
the unsuccei^sful general was received with great respect. 
The senators in a body, attended by crowds of people, 

VOL. X. T 
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went out to meet him, and thanked him '' for not having 
despaired of the republic/^ A dictator also was chosen, 
Janias Fera^ who immediately proceeded to recmit the 
army. For this purpose every Roman above the age of 
seventeen was compelled to enlist, by which fonr legions 
and 10,000 horse were raised in the city. To these were 
added 8,000 of the yoangest and strongest among the 
slaves. These were purchased by the state from their 
masters, but were not obliged to serve without their own 
consent; and as when asked they answered Volo, I am 
willing, they were called Volones ; to distinguish them 
from the other corps by a less odious name than that of 
slaves. They were furnished with the arms takc^ from 
former enemies, and hung up in the publick porticoes 
and temples. To supply the treasury, the senators first, 
and the people by their example, stripped themselves of 
their gold and ornaments ; and the silver coin was now 
alloyed with copper. Thus the finances were restored 
to a good condition, and an efficient army prepared. 

Hanibal meantime left Cannse, and took bis route to 
Compsa, a city of the allies, the first that revolted from 
Rome, and which immediately surrendered to him. 
Thence he returned towards Capreas, which also sent 
deputies, and made conditions of surrender. The 
general now dispatched his brother Mago to Carthage 
to give account of his successes, and solicit succours. 
These, with some opposition from Hanno, who insisted 
upon proposing a peace, were granted to him, and a 
supply of 4^000 Numidians, 40 elephants, and 1,000 ta- 
lents ofsilver were voted, to be conveyed from Spain by 
Asdrubal, a general already distinguished for successes in 
that country. The Scipios, however, hearing of the ad- 
vance of Asdrubal with these reinforcements, met him 
at the river Iberus, forced him to an engagement, and 
by a complete victory, prevented him for some years 
from entering Italy. 

The Romans being thus enabled to take the field 
again on equal terms, years of long and bloody conten* 



lion •eviied. Viotoiies oa oiie sida were qnickijr re>- 
trievect by yiotof iea on ike other, ifo was ij^ere taken aild 
mtaken ; aaii the stoaii. st3^ ^ Italy «lteniiUe1y revolted 
ficom one to the other of the ooBtendj^g pavers^ Nor 
was Italy alone inTolved kt this Aesisw^e wur. Ib 
Spai^ the Roman arms wet'0 i&w^ety whore triampfaaot. 
Under yoang Scipio, afterwards di^ingniiAed from his 
fadier and nnele who had failen ia Sipain, hy the title of 
Afrieaaus*' the whole of Spain was bro«gbt mnder ^the 
dominion of Boofte. &cipio A.fricaiNis;is amosg the most 

idisti^giiished natnes of Roman story. He was bnt 
iwenljfi-loQr years of age« when first appointed proeonsol 
^f Sipaia* li is related of bim, thai at the eoamefioe- 
tiii^at of his saooesses there« the city of New Carthage 
being taken^ a lady of extraordinary beatity was presealed'^ 
to Urn among the spoils. Soipio was unmarried, and 
was jpreatty sttfaol: with the beauty of his captive. Bat 

.fiiidingoti^e&qtriry that Ishe was betrothed to a Oeltibe- 

.cian prinbe/ 'named AHuciuBy he ordered both him and 
lienpareails'to be sent for, and placed :her in their hands* 

ladeiflg'tniy' their iriendship for 4iis' republic in retnTp. 
Wben Ihe parents pressed him to aee^t large sums of 

-■lobey which they had brought for the ransom of their 
dau^ter, 'and on his ref6«il)g, left it at his feet, ho be- 

"^stbwed if on Alhieins, as an addition to his wife's fortune^ 
In qonse^uence 'of this gtoerous treatment, AUncins 

ijodaed Sd^io at the head of 1,400 hOrse, tho' prbirincp 

H9f Oeltiberia'came ov^r to the Romans, and all Spain 
begssi to revolt from the Ciarthagini8{n&. Sicily was also 
at 'this' time ^dbdiied by 4ke consul Ijo vin as. Thus while 
HwniHbal'kept his ground ia Italy, and fresh armies Were 

-cbhtinnAiUy landed there from Afrida, the Carthaginiaiis 

w^eresoffeflng the loss' 'of their dominions elsewhere by 
the process 'of the Roman arms. 

As soon us' the coi^qnest of Spain had been completed, 
Scipio'^iiassed into Sicily, to prepare for a descent fai 
jLfmsL. Tb -this he Was encouraged 'by Syphax 'and 
Mifcakfidla, t^Nomidian princes, wl^os^rddy engaged 
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to favour his enterprise : an engagement kept by the 
latter only, Syphax. having been afterwards seduced to 
join the Carthaginians, by the offer in marriage of the 
beantifol Sophonisba, the daughter of Asdmbal, a woman 
of extraordinary talent, beauty and courage. It is not 
certain with what number of men Scipio first passed into 
Africa, but the embarkation was made with great solem- 
nity. A prodigious concourse of people assembled from 
all parts to see him set sail. Just before he weighed 
anchor, he appeared on the poop of his galley, and after 
a herald had proclaimed silence, addressed a solemn 
prayerto the gods ; he then ordered a victim to be slain, 
and threw the entrails into the sea ; the trompets sounded, 
the fleet sailed but of the harbour with a favourable wind, 
and arrived safely on the coast of Africa. 

The first successes of the Roman arms were in the 
country of Numidia, and among the first spoils of vic- 
tory, were the king Syphax and the beautiful Sophpnisba, 
taken in the capital city of their dominions by Masinissa, 
who fought under Scipio's command. Masinissa, it ap- 
pears, had been . betrothed to Sophohisba before her 
marriage with Syphax. and unjustly deprived of her 
hand, of which he was now determined to possess him- 
self. . He was aware that to Scipio, as his general, the 
beautiful captive rightly belonged ; but yielding to the 
voice of his passions, and the entreaties of the queen, 
that he would not send her to captivity, while Syphax 
was.transmitted in chains to the Roman camp, Masmiissa 
openly celebrated hb marriage with Sophonisba. ScijMO 
was by no means satisfied with this conduct. He was 
not easy that a Carthaginian woman, whose influence 
had already seduced Syphax from his alliance, should be 
in the Roman camp, exercising the same influence over 
her new husband. He accordingly sent for Masinissa, 
aad after paying him the honours due for his recent vic- 
tories, exhorted him not to tarnish them by an unwortl^ 
indulgence of his passions ; and demanded that he would 
surrender to the Roman people the spoils $nd captives 



^iild Itik^ti. Mttsinisi^a, aft^aseverie struggle idtli 
iiisafi'i^dtiimis, piiotnised to comply ; land himself con v6;f€U 
tike ilit«llig«i)be to Sopboiiisba> that she liras the captive 
bf ItMie. Vtkrs flb'wed do^n %is ehei^ks as he addidid, 
^Cimtiie'hadi^o meaiis tb save her from captivity but by 
4eath« He rosheil oilt of the tent, and: at the same'tto- 
loieWt'a diaiN; i^titer^d bearing a cup of poisod, which 'he 
prd^eiirted to the ^ueen. Sdpfaonisba tobk the cup with 
im dir of cbthi^osure, repn)ved her nurse for W^opii^^ 
ttn&mniffg to the slave, *<TeIl my husband," she Sfiad> 
"*! die cc^tottted, %inee I die by his orders. A§Mire 
■bim, it Was ^ontrafy to iny inclination that I entered 
^to Oligag^betits ^ih another. My heart has been en- 
-lAatved tb hotie biit him; my body I readily abandon to 
the *Roiii&ns." So having spoken, slie dmnk the poison 
^ni itoitAntly fexpir^* Sdipio toothed the K^amidttm 
priif<re with every honour in Ms poWeTto1)estbw. "BTe 
st^ed'Bim king^ andpresented him with a cfown of gold> 
% tcurtfte «hair> ail e)»broidered robe, and a tunic adornfett 
%ifh palm t>ran<^hes^ Sattering him with the hope Of b^- 
K^omiMg sole faei^tet of Nb^idla. 

ift Aeousequence of these reverses in Africa, fTdnnibiEM 
'whs' recalled to Oarthage> to oppose the progress of Ihe 
fioman arms. The armies being encomp^^d within a feiw 
-mites of each other, the heroies ot lld^e atfd 'Carthage 
iiiet in a*plain between, to confer upon teniis ef peace. 
'But theve Was too little equdity in ^e ibthi^Moh of the 
^fltrtibs ; the demands of Rome wet^e io^ ^^orbitant to 
%e'eoiAplied with, and the arJtnies'iH'i^lt^d f6r balttle. 
The battle of Zama Be^ided ffre tsstie of the war. It 
tras fought with the iitmost skill and Vdour on the piEa't 
of the 'Carthaginians, but the Romans We^ ' entirely vic- 
%brk^s. Hannibal waaxompelted to%, andCtirthagfe 
to ^btoit to whatever terms the Romans iiiij^ht impose. 
Peerce was a^ordihgly concluded, on the conditions tbht 
while Carthage kept her posses^ciis in Africa, Spain 
and the islands should 'he ceded to Roine. The Cartha- 
Ifihiatis were to yield up aH their prisoners, their ships, 

t8 
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and their tame elephants, and should tame no ; more. 
They were to restore the dominions usurped from Masi- 
nissa, and enter into alliance with him. They were to 
pay to the Romans 10,000 talents in fifty yeais^ and 
pie hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty* These ar- 
.ticles being executed, the fleet, to the amount of five 
hundred sail, being delivered up and burnt by ScifHO 
within sight of Carthage, the elephants transmitted to 
Rome, and Masinissa put in possession of his kingdom, 
Scipio departed from Africa, to receive in Italy the ho- 
nours due to his great achievements. , Crowds of people 
assembled everywhere as he passed, to look upon the 
man who had saved Rome, and subdued the dreadful 
Hannibal. A triumph was decreed him, the most mag- 
nificent that had been ever seen in Rome. The booty 
brought from Africa was immense : among other things, 
120,000 pounds weight of silver was delivered by Scipio 
to the questors. The publick gratitude would have 
conferred more unusual honours on their general, by 
erecting statues to him — some say by conferring on him 
a perpetual dictatorship ; but Scipio declined these dis« 
tinctions, and accepted only the name of Africanus, 
which is preserved in hbtory, a lasting memorial of Ins 
conquest in Africa. B.C. 196. 

While any part of the civilized world remained uncon- 
quered, Rome never wanted an enemy or a pretext for 
war. An invasion of Macedon followed the conclusion 
of the Punic war, and ended in the submission of that 
kingdom to Flaminius, as we have mentioned in the his- 
tory of Greece. A conflict with the Granls ended with 
equal success, as also an attempted revolt in Spain. At 
the time the Roman ladies petitioned for a repeal of the 
Oppian law ; by which it was enacted that no lady should 
use more than half an ounce of gold in her apparel, or 
wear habits of many colours, or make use of chariots, 
either in Rome or the surrounding villages, unless to as- 
sist at a publick sacrifice a mile distant. On this occa- 
sion, in spite of all commands and remonsCfances, the 
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ladies appeared in publick to plead their own canse and 
solicit votes; and great tnmalt ensued ; but the law was 
repealed, no one dissenting hot Porcius Cato, the Con- 
sul, afterwards known by the name of Cato the Censor. 

We now find Asia entering the field against the 
encrbaching power of Rome. Antiochas passed over an 
army to Greece, to meet the common enemy, and suf- 
fered a defeat, with the loss of 50,000 men, at the battle 
of Magnesia, B.C. 185. By this victory, the brother of 
Scipio Africanus gained the title of Scipio Asiaticus. 
The former shortly after this period retired in disgust 
from Rome, in consequence of unjust accusations laid 
against him by Cato ; and dying shortly after at his 
country house, in the forty-eighth year of his age, it is 
said that, revolted by the iniquity and ingratitude of 
his people, he ordered his wife not to carry his bones to 
Borne. Consequently, a mausoleum was erected for 
him at liternum. The character of Scipio Africanus 
may probably be considered the most glorious and un- 
blemished of Roman history. 

Conquests in Asia now succeeded to those of Europe 
and Africa. Fulvius Nobilior triumphed this year for 
the conquest of ^tolia ; on which occasion, immense 
wealth was exhibited among the spoils, of gold and sil- 
ver, marbles, brass statues, &c. &c. Here also the 
combats of the Athletao were first exhibited at Rome, 
and the people entertained with the hunting of lions and 
panthers. The fights of gladiators had also become 
popular, the nature of which combats, so perpetually 
mentioned in hbtory, and so characteristic of the heathen 
barbarity of the age, we may take this opportunity of 
.describing. The combats of gladiators passed from 
Greece, or as some think from the Asiatic provinces, to 
Etrnria^ and thence to Rome. The first introduction of 
this inhuman sport into the world is ascribed to the su- 
perstitious notion, that the souls or manes of deceased 
persons were pleased and propitiated by blood. They 
were first exldbited at funerals, under the idea that 
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littOH^ Mood wflts a tHbdte re^oired b; the dead of the 
liviog; to'covdr the barbarity of the slk^rifice, the 4^iia- 
racfter of aorad^ment and voluntar; combat wes'giyen to 
k* At their first introdoctidn^ these odmbats were ooii- 
fioed to the funerals of great men; fnrt became Very 
soon common at the funerals of (Jrhrate persona. Those 
who 'could afford it^ seldom failed to assigu ia theit w31 
a ce#tiiiri sum {ot o iJ^tiAeit of gladiators^te ataiedns itf 
;colleeting a concouTise df persons "to celettrate titeir M>3e- 
qni^Si In process of tiine, the Romans grew ^ fond of 
these bloody enteitaiaments, that not orily the heim 'If 
the deceased ditizens^ but all the principal magistrates, 
^particularly candidtites for office^ entertaiiied the people 
^ith these sightsj as a ready meaas of securing tbetf fa- 
vour aod a£fection« The emperors with whom it'^ds so 
much an object to ingratiate themselves with the people^ 
obliged them with Combats of gladiators on ftll occasioM^ 
The number of xdmbatants also increased in prc^oirdoh 
to the popularity of the spdft. At the first shew exhi- 
bited in Rome^ only three do^uple fotr^t-; bat «hrii<is 
Csesar^ in his sedtleshq>, diverted the people with iftree 
hundred and twenty couple: and Traj)&n erdiibftdd m 
shew tjf this kind which lasted a hilndred nod twenty- 
'thrde days, in which he brought out a thousand cbtipte 
of gladiators. The gladiators were comtnonly 'slaves Or 
captives taken in war^ sold by their owhers to the Ikoiri^-^ 
tsB, persons who made it their bilsiilete to teach them 
how to manage their arms, and let them out for the ^db- 
tick shews at a great price. "By the Lanista^^ thesi^ 
rmiterable tictims ^eVe led out armed to the amphitheatre) 
^and^befdr^ they etl bred the lists, engaged by dre^dftil 
oaths neVer io giVe f bund, but to fight to the im -^^ 
ti-eiiiityi They wete then ra:nged in cl&sises, and dlnii 
*pled, 90 "thai each h^d his parficukr 'adversary. Th% 
fought with the utmost filrjr, ptirsued feach other withoilt 
infetby, the masters using both threatefinig and btows fd 
Wgfe them on. If either of the twb combatants, ex- 
t^clsted and in fear bf dWath, desired ix> b^ qi/arter— B\l^ 
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held up his finger and laid down his armsy in token that 
he threw himself on the mercy of the spectators. It 
was not often that he found any. The cowardly seldom 
met with favour from the people, and their barbarous 
pleasure was signified by holding up their thumbs, the 
signal of death to the suppliant; when '' Recipe ferrum, 
stab him," resounded from all parts of the theatre, 
lliose who showed more courage and contempt of 
death, were favoured by the people and generally saved : 
but the Lanistas still retained their right in them, and 
reserved them for other combats. The reward of the 
conqueror was only a crown of mastic, or a palm-branch, 
which he received from the magistrate, sometimes but 
rarely with a small sum of money. After years of ser«- 
vice and victory, they might sometimes earn their liberty ; 
when they consecrated their arms to Hercules, the god 
of the Gymnasia. In the days of Roman corruption, 
free men would often fight for hire,- whence they were 
called Auctorati. Young men of good families, after 
they had wasted their estates in debauchery, were not 
ashan^d to hire themselves out as gladiators ; knights 
and nobles, and even senators, took up this infamous 
profession to save themselves from starving, when they 
had squandered their patrimony ; insomuch, that Augus- 
tus pnblbhed an edict, forbidding any senator to turn 
glai^tor^ and afterwards laid the same restraint on the 
knights. But at a shew exhibited by Nero, it is stated, 
that four hundred Senators and six hundred knights 
fought in the arena as common gladiators. Women are 
also mentioned at that time as frequently engaged in 
these encounters. 

.The year following Cato was chosen censor, an office 
which bad grown into great importance, admitting of al- 
most uncontrouled tyranny over the private character 
and concerns of the citizens. Cato, whose character had 
little in it to admire or esteem, made himself exceedingly 
odious in the exercise of this power ; and only made 
himself popular with the commonalty, by impeaching the 
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characters* and taxing the Inxuries of 4he distingoub^d 
and the rich. After the ei^piralion of his QffiQOt b^ lived 
in private, occupied in the education of his oidy sQ)k, 
afterward so distinguished in history, whom he <«|ould.iipt 
suffer to be taught thelearniogof CheGreeks»s^yillg4bat 
the oaly study of a Roman should be bow to aon^uer, 
and how to govern conquered fiaitions* We ^ncjt ib^ 
learning of the Greeks becoming now an object of deme 
among the great in Rome, but boked upoo witb some 
suspicion by these barbarian beroes, with wbon milisiaffy 
honour and a hard vnfeeling courage were the only rartocA* 
By the people every accession of luxury was vi&wed with 
, equal jealousy* We find a law passed at this time forbid* 
ding any man to apend more than a hundred asses, thatig, 
aiK sbilUugs and five pence, at aa eatertaimMecnt ; limitiog 
•also the number ef guests. 

Pbilops^mea, the Achaian beroi*^ and Hannibul Ae 
Carthaginian, died in the same yean The death -^f 
tbe, former bas been mentioned ia jmr history of^G^reiea^ : 
that of the latter occurred in the seventieth year of Hs 
age, by taking u subtle poison:wludik^-M said -to -fab^e 
always carried about widi bim in bis rin^^ TUa -uAfor* 
tunate .general, in exile from -hig^caufl^ry, bad tehei) 
.refuge in Bitbynia; but the rele^iess'e&mityof tbefBi^* 
mans obliged the prince of that *e<mntry to Mf^lse iriii 
fvotectkm, aod reduced bim to tMs last femedy ^of -« 
heathen's miseiyt 

In the soeceediag yean of the repoblio, by the Tictems 
obie&yof Paulus EoiiliuSh 4he kingdom of Mucedee and 
Illyricuffl were -finally subjugated^ tind transformed 4iito 
republics dependent upon Rome. After wfaioh a oensiis 
was made, by thu it appeared 'thM^th^niltafber of Rtibian 
eitiseas fit to bear arms was 887^552. Aadli^re dohtiis 
the first notice of God'« ohosen^people in the bistoi^ tif 
Rome. At the request of iFudas MaecHbadut, wfao-im- 
^ior^d their protection for Ins people, 'tUe senate wh>tb 
the following letter to Demetrius, gorembr of 'SgfiSa: 
.<c :y^j^y have yon apsfllted and-oppressed^tHe vFev^iahiM- 
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tioD ? Know fhdt th6 Jews are our allies. If you give 
them the trouble to send dtfother embassy to complain of 
you, we will treat ydii as an enemy, and pursue yoii by 
sea and Idddi" 

An embasS}"^ gfe'tit Into Africa, at the head of which was 
Cattd th6 cehsol-; g-ate occasiod to the third Punic war. 
The pretext 'was to settfe the boundary of Masinissa's ter- 
ritdries ( btit on his return t« Rome, Cato reported that 
CdYtbag^e had ^rown immensely rich, her magazines were 
fiill of stofesi her pbi*ts crowded with ships ; and the war 
madd on Masinid^st ^ks 8nly pr^p^tsttory to one against 
Kottfe, fie cohcritrd^d i^ith M ettnrtati'on to the senate 
to Idseno time to d^stfdying a cityi which would ever be 
an ohstadie to the progress of the Komun arms. And 
from this time forth, Cato never erased to urge the des- 
trtlcition of Carthage: WHerie^fer bfe gave his opinion 
hotdre tb6 senate, whatever might be Ibe subject of his 
8pet?di,'he end^dit'With th^se ^ords~**lam of opinion 
also ttkt Carthagfe should be destrbjed.** Some time 
efn'psed before thfs advice was atiertded to. Various 
provdcafiotts from Carthage excited the reisentment of 
Bibme'; the WXif ciOntinued to h6 watgei b6t\ireen that 
stete atid 1^as!nhS£( ; and it w^s ^iyident a convenient 
seaso^n drily M^as waited' fofi to sirfl it beneaih th6 irre- 
sf^ble poVef of the rivdl city, 'fhe yeai^ following 
Chttf8misrf6tr,'warr wafe'prbclaittied, arid the people of 
Utiea;iin'tmp61Pta'nt city in the neighbourhood of Car- 
tba^er; pdfcfhased the aUraiit;^ of i^oihe b^ immediate si\r- 
r^ttrffei*. Tlid'Catthaginiftng ofer^dto jrierd up evefy- 
t^gto avfei^t thl^irfiperidftig d^iigfe'rf but <hMr 'destruc- 
tion was resolved tijion, i\\d notHifi^ eh'e could satisfy 
ttte- wfertJifes^'fimBition* of Rome: the' fchd^ectef of this 
reYytrbfi^ ii^liO'WH&re m<Jr6 ^inineritljr displayed ; wdrring' 
fo^lfid rig'ht, foV nro' Kb^tUss Icfiraded or wlrongs eftdiired,* 
btrt'npdii the ]p^6iple of kstlesd and selfish anibitioni, 
wfaitrh 6od1ld Mriei^h(yrlHi ctothinion to ^eibdin. On re- 
cAm^th^'fMfitip6M6{ sub'mlsilion, Rorii^ affected 
to tkimemi'iiid deitilih^dd thtee' hundred hostages to be 
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sent on board the fleet. These were immediately vent 
to Italy, and the army landed, to the amount of 70,000 
men. The Carthaginians in consternation at the approach 
of such an army, when they had consented to any terms 
that Rome might dictate, sent ambassadors to ihe camp 
to demand their intentions. The consuls received them 
in great state ; and required as the first step, that Car- 
thage should deliver up the stores of arms accumulated 
in her magazines. The demand was from necessity com- 
plied with. A long train of wagons laden with every 
description of arms and implements of war, were con- 
ducted to the camp, accompanied by the priests in their 
pontifical robes. The consuls then demanded that they 
should burn their city to the ground ; adding that they 
might build another, provided it were ten miles from the 
fiea, and without walls. A demand so unreasonable 
determined the Carthaginians to make what resistance 
was yet possible. They reproached and ill-treated their 
ambassadors for having given up the hostages and the 
arms, and prepared to sustain a siege. Asdmbal was 
appointed to command. By order of the senate, tem- 
ples, porticos, and publick buildings, were converted into 
workshops, where many men and women were employed 
in making arms. When iron and brass were wanting, 
they made use of gold and silver, melting down statues, 
vases, and even the utensils of private families, which 
the most covetous freely relinquished in this emergency. 
When tow and flax were wanting to make cordage, the 
woman even of the highest rank parted with their hair 
for the purpose. Abundance of provisions were at the 
same time collected^ 

The Romans, meantime, delayed their approach, not 
doubting that the Carthaginians would on reflection sub- 
mit ; and wheii they found themselves deceived, supposing 
the enemy had no arms, they carelessly approached the 
walls with their ladders,- expecting to take possesion 
without diflScnlty. To their astonishment they found 
the walls covered with legions of men, shining in newly 
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made armour. The attack was repulsed, and the siege 
suspended. Asdrabal meanthne collected troops from 
the places subject to Carthage, and so encompassed the 
Roman camp, as to reduce it to great extremity for want 
of forage and provisions. He ordered all the old barks 
that could be found in the harbour to be filled with bitu* 
men, sulphur, and faggots, and other combustibles, and 
pent them among the enemy's fleet; by which means 
great part of it was consumed. Nothing but the skill 
and courage of the commander, Scipio .^Elmilianus, saved 
the Roman army from utter destruction, and Carthage 
was for this time saved. 

The following year ^milianus was elected consul with 
the command of the army of Africa, whither, accompanied 
by Poly bins, the historian, and Lselius, his lieutenant, he 
hastened to repair the disasters of the preceding cam- 
paign. Carthage was blockaded by sea and land. 
Works that in description seem almost incredible, were 
undertaken and accomplished on either side. With im- 
mense difficulty, and resisted by unremitted efforts of 
courage at every step, the Romans advanced to the work 
of destruction nothing could ultimately avert. When 
all was ready for the last assault, iEmilianns performed 
the religious ceremony with which the Romans always 
preceded the sacking of any important city. This was 
to invoke the tutelary gods of the place to abandon it as 
ODWorthy their protection. The ceremonies performed, 
the consul devoted the city to the infernal gods in these 
words — " O Pluto, and ye infernal Manes, let loose 
against the Carthaginian people fear, terror, and ven- 
geance. Let the nations that have taken up arms against 
us, be overpome and destroyed. I devote and deliver 
up to you. Furies, all the enemies of my republick, in 
my own name, and in the name of the senate and people 
of Rome. As for our legions and auxiliary troops, guard 
them from death and the accidents of war." The troops 
then entered the city, forcing their way from house to 
bouse, slaughtering all they found. The Carthaginians 
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siade a detpemta reeUtaiice. (Two bodies oC men f onglit 
Ibeir way at e^ery step, one on the roofs of the bouses, 
Ihe other in the streets below. The^ slaughter was 
dreadful. The air rang. with. shrieks; the ways ^ere 
eiogg^d with mangled bodies. . Still grea|:er was the con- 
fusion when the coQsni. ordered fire ^to be set to the part 
of .th& oity nearest the citadel,, where AsdrubaL still. held 
ent. Those who had escaped the swoj^d perished in the 
flames. On the approach of the enemy, the gpraater 
nnmber within. the citadel. 4»me out and surrendered 
thmnselves. A3drubal also basely abandoned his charge, 
and came privately to ask life of the consul, leaving his 
wife andefaildren with the garrison. There' were also 
within the fortress nine hundred Roman d^erters, who 
]u>pingno pardon, held out to the last moment, when all 
else had retired. As the flames spread, they retreated 
&om one part to another of the building till they reached 
the roof. There Asdrubal's wife appeared in her best 
af^arel, as for a day of triumph, and uttering impreca- 
tions against her husband, who beheld her from below, 
ttabbed her two children with a dagger, and cast herself 
aild them into the flames, from the summit of the temple. 
^•The consul delivered up the city to be plundered after 
the Roman manner : that is, the soldiers were allowed 
to^ appropriate to themselves all the furniture, utensils, 
and 'iMrasa- money they could find in private bouses : but 
the g(4d and silver, the statues, picturea, &c. were re- 
tfOFVdd for the state. ' It is said, that among' other valu- 
ables, severri libraries were carefully preserved by the 
general. ' Many statues^aad pictures that had been 
pandered -Irom^'- Sicily were restored. Nothing eonid 
surpass th^extiltation at Rome on the news that Car- 
thage had fallen. > It was determined that every trace of 
tho oity should be removed ; that all other cities which 
Iiad given ai»istance should be dismantled, and the lands 
distributed to those who had taken part with Rome; 
tiiat4he inhabitants, men and women, should pay a 
Mbuteper^Jiead'to the* Romans annnallyf and the whole 
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eotititry be h^neeforth governed as a province of Rbme, 
by a Rbafah preetor. When this decree was execdted^ 
the city having been seventeen days consuming, ^mili* 
anas returned to Rome, where he deposited an urn full 
of the ashes of Carthage in the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, a^' an offering acceptable to the God. Thus 
closed the history and the fate of Carthage, one of the 
most renowned cities of antiquity, after it had subsisted' 
nearly seven hundred years. 

In this remarkablie year the city of Corinth also fell; 
as we have stated in the history of the Achsean league, 
leaving Greece as well as Africa in the condition of a 
Roman province, and Rome at liberty to pursue her 
conquests etiewhere. B.C. 141. From the building 
of Rome, 607. 

Passing over an interval of continued warfare in Spain, 
and othbrs of the subjected countries, which, though sub- 
dued, were ever ready to take up arms, and involve 
themselves anew with their conquerors, only to suffer 
nel^ dbfeats and humiliations; the next circumstance 
that iihportiantly affected the republick was the sedition 
of the Gbacchi, which took place something more than 
tWeifty years' after the fall of Carthage ; the first sedition 
th'at polluted the capital with blood, and the prelude to 
thos^ civil wars which for so long a period after cost the 
repiiblick more citizens than all her foreign conquests. 

The family of Sempronius Gracchus was among the 
most distinguished of the plebeian families. He had 
bieen twice consul, and married the daughter of Scipio, 
t&e famous Cornelia, who is represented as the most 
adAired woman of her time. By Cornelia he had three 
children, Tiberius and Cains Gracchus, and a daughter 
Sempronia. Tiberius, the elder, was considered the 
most accomplished youth in Rome, endowed alike in 
person and mind, and early distinguished for prudence 
and courage in the field. Returned from the cam* 
fiaigns, he devoted himself to the study of eloquence, 
ktid at thirty was Considered the first orator at Rome. 
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In oonsequeoce of the senate's disannalling a treaty which 
had been made by their generals, among whom was Tibe- 
riaSy with the Numantines, which they conceived to be 
disgracefaU though necessary to preserve the army, 
Tiberias conceived a deep resentment against the nobi- 
lity, and having procured himself to be elected tribune 
of the people, commenced his purposes of revenge; 
instigated, as it is said, by his mother to the desire of 
distinguishing himself, as well as of gratifying his resent- 
ment. There existed an old law, called the licinian 
law^ by which no citizen was allowed to possess more 
than five hundred acres of land : but for two hundred and 
fifty years it had been disregarded; the nobility had 
unjustly possessed themselves of the lands, and cultivated 
them by slaves, to the great detriment of the state. 
This regulation Tiberius Gracchus proposed to revive in 
a new form, under the title of the Sempronian law; by 
which it was to be enacted that those who were in pos- 
session of more than five hundred acres, should sell the 
overplus to the public at the full value, to be payed out 
of the treasury ; the lands thus purchased being distri- 
buted to the poorer citizens, to be cultivated by them- 
selves or other freemen. Every child of a family might 
be allowed to hold two hundred and fifty acres, beside 
what was allotted to the father. With this law, advo- 
cated by the people, and resisted by the senate, Tiberius 
kept the city in perpetual tumult. At one time the con- 
suls were forcibly deposed, the law was passed, and Ti- 
berius and his brother Caius, with their relative^ Ciaudins, 
being appointed triumviri, they proceeded to execute its 
decrees, and divide and distribute the lands. This was 
not .likely to be eflected without resistance* Various 
frays took place ; in one of which Tiberius Gracchus was 
killed, with three hundred of his followers, and their 
bodies thrown into the Tiber : the senate pursuing the 
party of the Gracchi with implacable resentment. 

Other seditions persons were soon found to carry on 
the attempts of Tiberius. For some time, they were 
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saccessfully opposed by the influeDoe of JiSmiliainis 
Seipio, the coaqaeror of Carthage, sometimes called ibe 
second Africanus. fiut vhea it had been resolved to 
make this veoerable hero dictator, to controul the popQ^ 
lar tamult, he was foand dead in his bed ; mardered, it 
is supposed, by the factious tribaoes. Caias Gracchus 
reoiaiDed some years abroad with the army after his bro- 
ther's death. He appears to have possessed many emi- 
neat qualities, and was a distinguished orator. He 
gained the affections of the soldiery, and became the 
idol ef the people, from his adherence to their cause in 
the matter of the Sempronian law. As soon, therefore, 
as he made his appearance in the city, he became the 
centre of the faction, and stood for the tribuneship in 
opposition tp the senate. His mother, Cornelia, warned 
by the fate of her elder son, persuaded him to desiat, 
but in vain : and against the utmost exertions of the 
whole senate and nobility of Rome, Caius Gracchus was 
twice elected tribune of the people* On attempting !it 
a third time, he was disappointed. The conflict of }mr- 
ties became more decided. Troops had been gathered 
on both sides, and every thing seemed ready for icivil 
war; when the murder of a lictor, on some insult oflored 
to a domestic of Gracchus, 'brought affcurs to a crisis. 
The consul Opimius seized upon the capitol, and the 
rebel party took possession of mount Aventine, under 
command of Fulvius Gracchus, and of his friend and 
companion in sedition. Embassies were sent ^hence to 
propose for peace ; but the senate refused all terms ^ex- 
cept submission. The armies were advanced to the 
•dnflict, and for the first time Romans were engaged 
agiunst Romans in regular battle within the walls^ of the 
etty. Mmiy persons of eminence lost their lives; but 
the consul, finding the* resistance' more vigorous thail^he 
bad expected, proclaimed an aamesty for idl who would 
lay down their arms, and set a price on the heads of 
€hrac<^as and Fulvius, promising *tbeir 'Weight in gold to 
anywho shoald^^bnag them. 'The >|>opalace^ on thisnde-' 

v3 
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serted their leaden, and retaraed silently to their honsesF. 
'FaWias concealed himself in a friend's honse : bnt his 
hiding place was betrayed, and entered by armed men, 
iriho cat off bis head in order to convey it to the consnl. 
Gracchns, who from fear or unwillingness to embme 
his hands in Roman blood, had not engaged in the bat* 
tie, first took refnge in the temple of Diana, and after- 
wards fled to a sacred wood, where he reqaired Us slave 
to pat an end to his life. The faithful slave destroyed 
himself with the same dagger with which he stabbed his 
master, and both expired immediately. It is related, 
that the pursuers coming up cut off the head, and poured 
melted lead into his skull to enhance the reward ; which 
Opimius paid with eagerness, for joy at the sight of it. 
Whatever might be the motives of Csuus Gracchus, his 
seditious schemes were the source of lasting evil to the 
corrupted commonwealth, by the disunion between the 
patrons and their clients of which it sowed the seeds. 
The people forsook their champion in his greatest need ; 
but afterwards erected statues to the Gracchi, wcwsfaip- 
ped them as gods, and instituted festivals in honour of 
them. Three thousand of their party had been slain 
upon mount Aventine; the rest were pursued by the 
consul with relentless cruelty, and the Gracchian laws 
repealed. B.C. 116. 

KOMBy FROM THE DEATH OF THE GRACCHI TO THE PBRPETDAL PIC- 

TAT0R8HIP OF SYLLA. B. C. 77. 

The civil commotions of the republick being allayed by 
the death of the Gracchi and the entire abolition of their 
laws, Caecilius Metellus and Aurelius Gotta were with* 
out disturbance raised to the consulate. At this time 
Cains Marias first appeared in publick. His origin was 
mean and the place of his birth unknown. He was a man 
of extraordinary size, of great bodily strength, courageoos, 
enterprising, aiid of more than common understanding; 
brought up in rustic occupations, and of a fierce and 
rade aspect, his mi|nners were those of a savage* 
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Entering the array as saon as he beeame of safficient age, 
he was immediately distinguished by extraordinary feats 
of valour, and rose through the different degrees of rank , 
every stage being the reward of some distinguished ac- 
tion. He then obtained the tribuneship of the people, 
in which he showed equal intrepidity in the cause of the 
populace against the nobility, and was soon considered 
by them as the protector of their rights. He next stood 
for the praetorship, which by open bribery and corrnption 
he with diflSculty obtained. 

In the year B. C« 107, war was determined on by the 
senate against Jugurtha, king of Numidia, in the affairs 
of which kingdom, and the quarrels of its princes, the 
Romans had for some time taken an active part. Suc- 
cess attended their arms as usual, and Jugurtha was 
compelled to obey the summons of the Roman senate to 
appear before them ; but, by means of bribery, in the 
now corrupted state both of the army and the govern- 
ment, he contrived to preserve himself and retain his 
kingdoiod. It is told that on departing from Rome, he, 
looking back, exclaimed, **. Thou mercenary city, thou 
wouldst sell thyself if thou couldst find a man rich enough 
to purchase thee." 

Laws were now considered necessary to restrain the 
luxury and corruption of the people, and we find it at 
this time enacted,. that the days of the kalends, markets, 
nones, and great games, any one might spend for his 
table thirty asses, about 1«. lid. : but, on other days, no 
one might have more than three pounds of fresh meat 
and one of salt, at a meal ; with as much of fruit and 
herbs as he pleased. Several persons of consular digni- 
ty were at the same time expelled the city for receiving 
bribes of Jugurtha, and the Nnmidian war was renewed. 
During a temporary reverse in this war, the Roman army 
was compelled to pass under the yoke; but this was soon 
retrieved and great advantages obtained in Africa by 
Metellus, with whom Marius acted as lieutenant. Of 
this path to distinction Marius failed not to take advan- 
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(age, in faope, by sappianting his general^ to obtain the 
consulship. His heroic valoar, his great love of discip- 
line, a strange ascendant over the soldiers, a temperance 
amonnting to the severest abstinence, great coolneds in 
danger, and equal quickness in expedients after bad suc- 
cess, fitted him for the accomplishment of his ambitioits 
purposes; deficient as he was in all the characters of 
honesty and moral greatness. Having left the army and 
arrived in Rome twelve days before the declioii, by the 
influence of the mob, insisting on the old law 'that one of 
the consuls should be a plebeian, lie procured himself to 
be elected consul, and immediately asdhiteed the teost 
gross and insulting conduct towards the patricians, 
whence he became the idol of the preople. 

Having td^en the command of the ariny in Africa, 
Marius was carrying on the war with ismccess, when a 
new character, of no less name in. Roman story, made 
his appearance in the field. Lucius Cornelius Sylla was 
a patrician, descended from one of the most illustrious 
families in Rome. He was of graceful and noble aspect, 
easy, afiable and insinuating. In his early years, <Hm6ng 
the young patricians of his time, he gave himself 'dp to 
pleasure, and was considered the most debauched and 
effeminate young man in the city. He was then poor, 
and was chiefly supplied with money by a coui^san, "who 
at her death left him great wealth. • l^rom this time, 
sated with pleasure and tired of a private, life, wealth 
seemed to awaken his ambition, and Sylla obtained the 
qnaestorship at the same time as Marias the consulship. 
MariUs was but little willing to take' as his assistant in 
war a man whom he considered so effeminate and ener- 
vated by vice ; it being the office of the quaestor to act 
in battle as first lieutenant-general aqd second in com- 
mand, fiut on his arrival in Africa the character of 
SyHa appeared entirely changed ; he was reSacfy to un- 
dertake the most painful and laborious duties, and con- 
tented-himself with the food of the covhnon soldiers ; 'fiy 
affecting to imitate Marius, he gained his confidence and 
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esteem ; and as soon as the opportunity occurred^ dis- 
tinguished himself by extraordinary intrepidity in the 
field. It was through the policy and courage of Sylla 
that Jugurtha was at length betrayed by the princes of 
the country^ and delivered into bis hands< The applause 
bestowed on him by the army on the reception of the cap- 
tive monarchy excited the jealousy of Marius ; and gave 
birth to that rivalship and jealousy between them, which 
from that time increasing, ended in the destruction of 
the republick. The Numidian war terminated in the 
captivity of Jugurtha, the country became a province 
of Borne, and the king was reserved to grace the victor's 
triumph, B.C. 101. 

Marius was appointed to the command of the armies 
in Gaul, where war was also raging; and successful 
every way in his ambitious schemes, for five successive 
years was continued in the consulship. The colleague 
given him the second year was Catullus, a man greatly 
esteemed by the republic. He was an orator, an histo- 
rian, and a poet : and to him was chiefly attributed a 
great and important victory gained over the Cimbri, a 
savage people from Germany, who invaded Italy, and 
by their immense numbers and barbarous appearance, 
struck with panic the armies of Rome. Their king, Ten- 
tobocchns, is said to have been of such gigantic size, that 
when led in triumph, his head appeared above all the 
trophies carried in the procession. 

For many years Rome was now disturbed by war with 
her slaves. Ojppression and the corruption of the peo- 
ple, as well as the extent of victories abroad, had in- 
creased this part of the population to a dangerous 
amount: particularly in Sicily, where they had been 
sent to till the ground. On occasion of freedom being 
given to a large number of them, for the purpose of aug- 
menting the armies, insurrection was excited among the 
rest; and assisted by those who had been freed, became 
the occasion of confusion and bloodshed for many years. 
. When at length, by the reduction of the Cimbri, and 
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the sabjeotion of the slaves, Borne was agaio secure, the 
internal enemies she was fostering began to show tbeiff- 
selves. Marios stood a sixth time for the consaW 
ship ; and though opposed by the great Metellas, whose 
rank and name, bis virtues and experience, made him 
the fittest person to govern the state, by bribes and 
servile condescensions to the populace, he got himself 
el^cted^ with Valerius Flaccus, a weak and' obscure 
man,, for his colleague. Men of similar character were 
chosen to the tribunesfaip, and other inferior offices;- and 
to increase the tumult, the old dispute about the division 
of lands was revived. The next step was to procure the 
banishment of Metellus, as head of the patrician party; 
which by the artifices and falsehood of Marios Was 
accomplished, and this dbtingoished Roman withdrew Uf 
Bhodus or Smyrna, whpre be spent his days in the study 
of philosophy. Rebellion, sedition, and' murder mean* 
time (Uled the city. In this year it. was ' said' th^€ maify 
prodigies, ominous of evil, were o^served^ but it was not 
then known to how important a person the year gave 
birth. On the twelfth day of. the, QAonth/ QuintUis, tq^ 
die sixth year of Mcuius's consulship,! Jillius Caesar was 
bprp; whence the fifth month of the Roman ye4r wmi 
aft^rwardi^ called JTulios. During^ a temfforary i^ival-of 
tljie po^er of Hie patricians^ Metellus. wab recsdled, ahd 
Marios in disgust retired from Italy, and repaired to 
the court of Mithridates^ where he endeavonrcsd to pn>> 
v^ke a. war. Failing in this^ he returned to Rome, only 
to be distracted, with. 09 vy by the popularity wUek SyHd 
Wflis g^n^ during,. the .season of tranquillity, in which 
his own rude and warlike qualities could find iko field of 
actio;n. . . . 

In B.C. 86,* a war broke out at. the very gatcfs of the 
city, which is termed by historians the social war, or the 
W^r of the. allies*. ,The grounds of this war were the de* 
ipan4s ma^e by the Italian allies, to^ be adaiitted to 
the. wholQ privileges of the empire they, had £»si9ted td 
aggrandize, and to the rights of Romto eiti^ens. This 
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being refased them, they had recourse to arms. At the 
commencemeot of the dispute, Drusns, a distinguished 
and excellent man, then tribune of the people, attempting 
to conciliate for the safety of all parties, was assassinated. 
Many advantages were won by the allies, and the Ro- 
mans were several times defeated, and their consuls 
slain. During this war, the names of many great men 
first appear, particularly of Cato and of Caesar. The 
latter being one year consul, passed a law, that all the 
nations of Italy whose alliance with Rome was indispu* 
table, should enjoy the rights of Roman citizens : this 
was called the Julian law — but it failed to satisfy all the 
states, and the war was continued. Sylla also at this 
time much distinguished himself in the field, and was 
chosen consul. This brought to a crisis the envy of Ma> 
rius. Worn out himself with disease and the advance 
of years, he could yet not endure to see Sylla assume 
the command of the army. In hope to supplant him, he 
connected himself with Sulpicius, a worthless and wicked 
man, a tribune of the people ; who by violence rather 
than persuasion carried all before him in Rome. Insur- 
rection followed. The son of one of the consuls was 
killed: Sylla was obliged to retire from Rome, and 
would have been slain also, but for the interfek'ence of 
Marius. The populace decreed that Marius should take 
the command of the army. The army, who were much 
attached to Sylla, resisted this decree, and put to death 
the messengers who brought it to the camp. Marius, in 
reprii^l, put to the sword the friends of Sylla in the city, 
and burned their bouses; on hearing which, Sylla, 
joined by the other consul, marched with his troops to 
Rome. 

Marius and Sulpicius had little means of defence, and 
quickly fled for safety. Sulpicius was betrayed by one 
of his slaves, seized, and put to death. The slave 
received from Sylla the reward that had been oflered 
for his apprehension, but was immediately thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock for having betrayed his master. Ma- 
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rius and all his adherents were proscribed, every friend 
and subject of the state being commanded b; sound of 
trumpet to put them to death wherever they should be 
found. Cornelius Cinna was chosen for the successor of 
Sylla, fa aving first taken an oath in the temple of Jupiter 
to renounce the faction of Marius, and support the 
interests of the senate. Cinna is represented as a man 
of no principles, of depraved manners, furious and incon* 
siderate in his conduct, and a violent partizan of the 
populace. 

Meantime the flight and exile of the unhappy Marius 
were accompanied by circumstances the most trying and 
critical. As soon as he was out of Rome, those who 
accompanied him dispersed and left him. With young 
Marius, and Granins his son in law, he passed the night 
at his country house. Thence, while his son was absent 
in search of provisions, he was obliged to fly without him 
from the approach of a party of horse, and escaped to 
the shore, where a ship had been prepared to receive 
him. Having embarked, he directed the seamen to 
keep clear of the shore ; but a storm arising, drove 
them into Circseum. Landed there, oppressed with 
hunger, exhausted with fatigue, and surrounded by 
enemies, Marius rambled about; endangered equally 
by meeting people or by meeting none, from the want 
to which he was reduced. Towards evening, wan- 
dering about the corn fields, he met some cow-herds, 
of whom he begged a morsel of bread, but they had none 
to give him. Knowing Marius, they advised him to be 
gone as quickly as possible, a party of horse being in the 
neighbourhood in pursuit of him. Faint with hunger, he 
reached a neighbouring wood, where he passed the night. 
In the morning, walking by the shore, they perceived 
a troop of horse making all speed towards them, and at 
the same time two vessels under sail near the shore. 
Hereon they threw themselves into the sea, and swam 
towards the ships. They were scarcely received on 
board, when the soldiers reached the strand, and from 
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(hence commanded the mariners to send the proscribed 
victims on shore, or throw them overboard. The sailors 
for some time deliberated, but compassion prevailed, 
and they kept on their course. Granius was landed in 
the island, ^naria and Marius in the other ship, entered 
the mouth of the Liris. The sailors persuaded him to 
take some rest on shore, till the wind should be more 
favourable ; but while, in pursuance of their advice, he 
slept soundly in a field, the vessel sailed away; the 
master neither judging it honourable to deliver him to 
his enemies, nor safe to retain him oii board. When 
Marius awaked, he found himself alone; no ship was at 
anchor, apd no domestics remained with him. Sum- 
moning a courage equal to his desolate condition, he 
crossed the marshes, often wading up to his waist in 
mire and water, and reached the hut of an old man who 
looked after the fens. Of him Marius solicited help. 
The old man, struck with the venerable aspect of the 
exile, conducted him to a cave by the side of the river, 
and covered him with reeds. Scarcely had he lain down, 
when he heard the noise of soldiers surrounding the cot- 
tage, and demanding of the old man the surrender of 
his guest, on pain of the senate's displeasure, and the 
severest punishments. Fearing to be betrayed, Marius 
erept from his hiding-place, and plunged into the lake 
Marcia, up to his chin in water, covering his head with 
reeds. The soldiers, however, perceiving the waters 
troubled, after diligent search discovered him, and throw- 
ing a cord round his neck, dragged him from his miserable 
hiding place. Thence he was conducted naked to Min- 
tttrnsB, to be executed there, pursuant to the decree of 
the senate, which had been published ip all the pities of 
Italy. • 

Unhappily for Rome, the adventures of this extraor- 
dinary man were not yet ended. The magistrates of 
MintumaB showed some reluctance to execute the sen* 
tence : and when at last it was determined to do so, none 
of the citizens were found willing to embrae their hands 

X 
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ID the blood of the distinguished Boinan. A. foreiga 
foldier of the garrison was therefore appointed to the 
task : bat on entering the dark room where Marias wa« 
lodged, with his sword drawn, the eyes of the warrior 
peemed to dart flames upon him, and he heard, or fancied 
he heard, a voice saying ** Stop wretch, darest thoa kill 
Cains Marias.-' Filled with terror, he dropped his 
sword, and ran into the street, exclaiming " I cannot kill 
Cains Marios !" The Minturnerses readily caught the im- 
pression, and exclaimed with one voice, " Let him go 
where he pleases ; let him find his fate elsewhere ; we 
beg pardoq of the gods for thrusting Marius distressed and 
naked out of our city." They conducted him to the 
shore, where he went on board a small vessel provided 
for him. When Marius afterwards returned to Rome s^ 
the head of an army, he caused this whole adventure 
to be represented in a large piece of painting, and hung 
it ifi the temple of Marcia. 

The exile steered for Africa ; but for want of water» 
was obliged to touch on the Sicilian coast There the 
Roman Quaestor appointed to watch the coast and put 
to death the proscribed, killed sixteen of the retinae who 
wept on shore for water, and Marias narrowly escaped 
seizure. Arrived in Africa at the port of Old C^thage, 
Sextilius, governor of the province, sent an officer to him, 
requesting him to seek a retreat elsewhere, that he might 
not be obliged to execute the decree of the senate. 
Marius, almost sinking under the pressure of his qalaiuities, 
bade the officer tell his master he had seen the exiled 
Marius sitting alone amid the ruiyis of Carthage. Here 
after a short time, he was rejoined by his son, t)ie yoanger 
Marius, apd another of the proscribed: passing in fi 
fishing boat to the small island of Cercina, tliey tlveee 
passed the winter. 

. In the raea^ time^ Sylla's consulship had expirp4 ; bi^ 
colleague lu^d beeQ assassinated a few days jbefere. 
Fearing the same fate, and jpalled upon by Cinna, his 
i^nccess.or« ^ i^ye ^n ficcpunt of lus ^i)[i]iiistr9tiP0» he 
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ikonght proper to leave Italy, embarked his <iODpfl^ aaid 
left Bbmeio the mercy of its new oppressor. The fii^ 
eottsefoisnoe wa»a battle in the forum. between the tWH 
odhsfiltf, Ciona and Octavius, and their adherents^ iH 
wfaidi nmch blood was shed. The next leas the t^tM of 
Marias, to whom Cinna offered the title of pro^oiSSBh 
but the eiilef affected to refuse all distinction ; and re- 
turning to Italy, accompanied by a body of troops raised 
m Africa, he assumed an air of humility, wore only M 
old gown, his hair and beard rough, and walked sAo^ly^ 
as if borne down by his misfortunes* 

A.1I the horrors of civil war now encompdsslid thedty. 
Octavius, at the head ofthepatriciail party, among lehott 
we first hear of Pompey, afterwards termed! the Oreat, 
had possession of Rome. Cinna and Marius so besieg6d 
it, that no provisions could enter, and to ftvoid tt&miUS, 
the senate were compelled to capitulate. The gieKes 
were opened on condition that blood should not b€^ shed. 
Cinna entered first, and marched directly to the tbfctSii 
16 obtain a formal repeal of the sentence that h€id pflM 
acribed Marius, without which the latter i^edte'd t& be 
debarred from passing thei gates. Bdt whiles thid ^a# 
doing, the resentful general, impatient for bloody martib^ 
into the city, surrounded by guards, chosen from anio^g 
his slaves, whom he called his Bardaeans. His first order 
was that every one who saluted him in the streets^ t6 
whom be did not return the civility, should be jnfstantfy 
cat in pieces. These wretches thence proceeded t^ 
pillage and slaughter without discrimination. The consul 
Octavius was murdered in his curule chair. Childrcfll 
and the most venerable matron^ were not spared. 1^11 
CinnH, alarmed for the consequences, and not bnowinj( 
how otherwise to rid himself of this barbarous <;rew^ 
caused them to be surprised and murdered in their aXeep, 
Marius seems to have been insane ^ith rage and erdelty^ 

Id conjunction with Cinna he formed the reselationtd 
murder every senator who hiid opposed the poputat 
pjBitty ; a sentence that was executed without mercy ^ and 
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}et;UD8ated with slaughter or with power, the barbarous 
pair, appointed themselves consols for the year. Maritis 
wa9 then seventy years of age. But his reign of cruelty 
was short. News, being brought to Rome, that Sylla 
was approaching with a victorious army, a frantic borror 
sfenis to have possessed his mind : his former banishment 
an^ suflferings haunted his imagination, disturbed bis sleep, 
and so distracted his spirit that to drown sensation he 
gave into excessive drinking, a remedy scarcely ever known 
in those, days, though since so common. This mode of 
life very soon brought him to the grave ; either by pleurisy, 
9r, as some have asserted, by his own hand in a season of 
delirium. It is generally understood that he died after 
seven days' illness, on the thirteenth day of his seventh 
qonsulship. The year following, Cinna was killed in a 
mutiny of his own soldiers. 

, In the mean time, Rome was collecting all her powers 
to resist the approach of Sylla, ^hose purposes of venge-* 
ance were but too well known. Aipong other means^ 
orders were given, and executed without distinction^ to put 
to^d^th all the friends of Sylla in the city. This barbarity 
only served to hasten his approach : many generals of 
the patrician party had already gone over to him, among 
whom were Crassus and young Pompey, then twenty 
three years of age. Papyrius Carbo and the younger 
Marius were consuls. A severe battle was fought by the 
contending parties, in which the consuls were defeated 
and. fled, and Sylla marched triumphantly into the city. 
, After some further contentions with the Marian farction, 
9(ver whom he entirely triumphed, Sylla began, as Marius 
hfid done before him, to perfect his works of vengeance. 
In the Qjomitium of the people, he declared that he would 
pot spare the life of a single person who had borne arms 
figainst him. In all publick places a list of the proscribed 
was affixed, containing the names of forty senators and 
sixteen hundred knights. The assassin who murdered 
one of the3e» though it were his master or his relative, 
received two talents ; while death was the certain penalty 



for any otie wbfo sbeHered or concealed tbeiBy thoQ|^ 
tbey mighi be their own children* New lists were duly 
added to the first, and the city flowed with blood. Aittoiq^ 
the foreihost instruments of this atrocity was the iafianons 
Catiline: amoidg the few who had oonrage to express 
disgast at it^ was the y bnng Cato, afterwards call#d CaAe 6( 
Utioa, at this time onlly fourteen years of age; SyHa» 
Jmying thas desolated the city^ and silenced all opposition 
by the terrors of his cruelty, ^ro^ured himself to be 
elected perpetual dictator, without liAsit of time or power : 
and Ihus virtually terminated the liberty of the conimonr 
wealth, B. C. 77^ being 671 years after the building of 
Rome. 

JIOIfBy PROM tHB PBaPETUAL DtCTATOBSHlP OF 8YLLA, B. C. T7, TO TipSB 

DEATH OF POMPBY, B. C. 43. 

Notwithstanding the misery of her internal condition, 
the power of Rome still grew, and her armies stiti pre- 
vailed. Pompey in Africa and Caesar in Asia were al- 
ready advancing in their career of military glory. Mi 
the same tune Cicero made his first orations in Ronid; 
but, fearing the tyrant's jealousy, retired for a while to 
Athens, where he perfected his talents for oratory and 
his taste for philosophy. 

And now Sylla, after having destroyed above a hun^ 
.dred thousand Roman citizens, tafcen the lives of ninety 
senafors, murdered or proscribed two thousand six hun- 
dred knights, and buried multitudes of the allies in thiB 
ruins of their cities, resolved to lay down the power he 
.had usurped, and restore to the republicic its ancient 
liberty. It is diflScult to trace to its source a resolutioii 
so uncomrmon. At no time was his power so unlimiited, 
and s6 seemingly secure: by abdicating, his personal 
danger was rather increased than diminished ; while the 
dissolute and miserable remainder of his existence equa^ 
-ly forbids us to ascribe it to any contrition of spirif« 
However this be, Sylla's determination was firm ; he 
raoutited the rostrum, and in a short speech, represents 

x3 
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ing the miserable distraction in which he had found the 
state, and the tranquillity to which he had restored it, 
resigned his oflSce, divested himself of power, and in the 
. capacity of a private citizeui declared himself ready to 
answer any accusations that might be brought against 
him. The remaining days of this extraordinary man 
.were very few. He retired to his country house; his 
( favomrite companions were Roscius the comedian, Sorex 
the. mimic, and Metrobius, who acted the women's parts 
lupon the stage. With these he spent days and nights in 
• drinking and revelry, and shortly brought a loathsome 
disease into his blood, which terminated his existence at 
about sixty years of age, being consumed, as it is said^ 
by vermin. A more magnificent funeral was assigned 
him than had ever been $een in Rome. The corpse, 
placed on a rich bier, was carried on the shoulders of 
four senators, attended by the pontifices, vestals, the 
senate in a body, the curule magistrates, the whole body 
of Roman knights, and a numerous train of officers who 
had fought under him in Africa, Greece, Italy, and Asia. 
Hymns in praise of the deceased were sung by the whole 
procession, the body was burned upon the field of Mars, 
where since the time of the kings no funeral pile had 
been raised, and a magnificent monument erected there, 
with an inscription of his own composing, of which the 
purport was, that no friend had done him so much good, 
no enemy so much hurt, but he had repayed both with 
usury. Such is the boast of heathenism ! B.C. 73. 

No sooner was Sylla dead, than the ancient feuds 
were renewed between opposing parties, in the state. 
Pompey, Catulus, Lepidus, Crassns, and the youthful 
Caesar, now about twenty-two years^^ of age, were vari- 
ously engaged, in legislation, in civil broils, and foreign 
contests, of which the most important were with -Mithri- 
dates of Pontus, and in Spain, both of which wars ended 
triampfaantly for Rome in B.C. 69. 

Pompey and Crassus were at this time consuls^ and 
rivals for. the publick favour. Pompey made his court 
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by advancing the power of the tribunes and people, by 
which he much endangered the commonwealth. Crassus 
bought favour by his profuse expenditure, maintaining a 

^thousand tables, and distributing corn to the whole of 
the populace^ being the richest man in Rome. Both 
probably were ambitious of the power that Sylia had 
resigned, and looked to raise themselves to the supreme 
command : but (he liberties of the commonwealth had 
even more formidable enemies than these^ in the ambi- 
tious Cfissar and the infamous Catiline; both aiming, 
though by different means, to subject their country to 
despotic power. The designs of Caesar at present exci^ 
ted little uneasiness in Rome, except to Cicero, who 
seems to have early penetrated his designs. Being 
.£dile for the year, be occupied himself in winning ibe 
affections of the people by a magnificent expenditure, 
brilliant entertainments, and the accomplishment of ma- 
ny useful poblick works : concealing^ at the same time, 
his ambitious intrepidity under the appearance of luxury 

. and effeminacy. Catiline was a very different character. 
Descended from a Patrician family, he had already ren-^ 
dered himself infamous by murders and debauchery. 
During the proscriptions of Sylla, he was the most mer* 
ciless executioner of the tyrant's rage» In the various 
offices of the state he had held, he had been disgraced 
by rapaciousness and oppression. His fortune already 
wasted, and involved in debt, Catiline's only hope of 
aggrandizement was by conspiracy and the subversion of 
the state. Bis first effort was by secret conspiracy, in 
which many of the ruined and profiigate, as well as the 
discontented of the city, were his accomplices. Biit 
their purposes were discovered and defeated by Cicero. 
Open rebellion was next devised. Large sums of mo- 
ney were borrowed, and levies made in the neighbouring 
states. But the vigilance of Cicero again defeated their 
projects. He gained information from women with 
whom the conspirators had connection, of their number 
and designs, and of their intention on a certain day to 
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set fire to the city in several parts, and dariag tke cen* 
steroatioEi likely to be occasioDed« to mvrder the chief 
senators, to raise the populace, and to fortify themselves 
in the capitoi till the troops could arrive. Cicero as- 
sembled the senate, and in presence of CatiHne diselesed 
the purposes of the conspirators. The senate by a p«h- 
lick decree^ ordered the consuls to ''take care the repnb- 
Uck suffered no detriment," an ancient form by which 
they were invested with eiitraordinary ppwers^ It was 
on this occasion that Cicero made the famous oratioa, 
still extant, the most admired specimen of fioman oHl- 
tory. Catiline having tried in vain to defend himsdf 
against the eloquence of Cicero in the senate, fled hasti- 
ly from Rome with three hundred of his followers. The 
conspirators being now in open arms, were declared ene- 
mies of their country, and many of their leaders were 
shortly in custody. Cras^u^ was suspected of being con- 
cerned with them, and was tried and acquitted. Caesar 
had nearly fallen a sacrifice to af similar suspicioD, bilt 
was saved by Cicero^ who for bid conduct in this affair, 
was styled the ''Father of his country," which he hdd 
thus saved from destruction. The principal conspirators 
were executed; and Catiline, resolving to give battle 
with the troops he had assembled, was defeated, and his 
body found on the field, upon a heap of slain, in the 
agonies of death. 

Pompey was meantime engaged in conqaeritig king* 
doms and extending the Koman power in the East ; and 
he seems to have conceived tfa6 now common ambkion 
among the heroes of Rome, to make himself ab^dlnte 
rider over her. fiut his ambition availed only to lower 
him in publick estimatioq. Caesar was sent to command 
in Spain, whence he returned with increased glory, arid 
a great accumulation of wealth. He aspired to the con- 
sulship ; but, finding in Pompey and Crassus rivals too 
formidable to contend with, he proposed to them a 
Triumvirate, in which should be lodged all the po#er 
of senate and people; and the three thus -self-elected 
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bound themselves by oath to support each other, add to 
allow nothing to be undertaken without the consent of 
all. Of all in Rome, Cato only seems to have foreseen 
the fatal consequences of this new usurpation : and the 
first triumvirate was fully established in Rome. B. C. 55. 

The ppwer of Cassar became daily more predominant. 
He had married bis daughter Julia to Pompey ; he had 
gained over both knights and people to his interest; he 
had contrived to silence even the opposition of the in- 
flexible Cato ; and by the cabals of a worthless citizen, 
named Clodius, it was contrived to force the orator 
Cicero, so lately the rescuer of his country, into banish- 
ment. This distinguished Roman, in prosperity so great, 
showed himself in adversity weak and feeble. It is told 
of him during his exile at Dycrachium, in Greece, that 
he ^ew melancholy, and wandered for ever on the shore 
with his eyes directed towards Italy. The Greeks who 
yimted him, weary of his complaints^, invented dreams 
and presages of his return to pacify him. After the 
second year he was recalled, and received at Rome, 
with almost triumphal joy. 

Caesar, meantime, was in Gaul, subduing every bar- 
barons nation within his reach, and twice passed over 
into Britain, which he subjected to the Roman arms. 
Pompey was filling the city with factions and massacres, 
by his attempts to raise himself to the dictatorship ; in 
^hich he was only defeated by the constancy and spirit 
of Cato. Crassus, engaged in an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, was killed in battle ; thus lea- 
ving the supreme power to be disputed, and ultimately 
decided, by the swords of Pompey and Caesar. At pre- 
sent it remained in the hands of Pompey, who took ad- 
vantage of the absence of his rival, to fill up the oflSces 
with his enemies. The next step was to recal some part 
of Caesar's victorious troops, and to deprive himself of 
the government of Gaul. To these decrees Caesar refu- 
sed submission, but seems to have used every means for 
an amicable arrangement with Pompey. This being re- 
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fased, and no measures to be longer kept between tbeiii* 
the fatal decree was issued for a civil war, which boni'^ 
nenced B. C. 44, and ended with the destrdction of the 
commonwealth. 

Bverj preparation was made in Rome for Csesar'^ 
hostile approach. He meantime addressed his troops, 
represented to them his injuries, and exhorted them to 
itand by him. When he ceased speaking, the soldiers 
cried out, that they were ready to defend his right and 
avenge his injuries. On entering Italy, he is said to 
hate travelled forward alone in a hired chariot to the 
banks of the Rubicon, a little rtlrer that separated Italy 
from Cisalpine Gaul, the province under his command. 
He there paused, and continued long in suspence, be- 
tween the dazzling prospects of his ambition, add the 
fearful miseries he should bring upon his country. " If 
I do not cross the river, '* he said," I am undone — ^If I do 
cross it, what calamities shall I bring on Rente." Aftet 
a few moments more of irresolution, he exclaimed, ''The 
die is cast,'* and plunging into the river, swam to the oppo- 
site bank, where he was rejoined by his troops, add 
marched forward, the dpefn invader of his country. 

The consternation in the city exceede^d all bounds. 
Pompey found himself in do conditiotif to maintsiin the 
proud position he had assumed, and was even reproached 
by the citizens of his party for bringing this danger upon 
the state. Without troops, and fearing if he ardied th6 
pe6ple they might declare against binr, he determined to 
retirefromRome, withsuch of the Senators and dtagistrates 
as would follow him : almost the whole of whom Retired 
with him into Campania. Beseiged by the victorious 
enemy in Brundusium, Pompey was shortly competfed 
to escape with his few troops from Italy, and Caesar marched 
to Rome. On the way, he visited Cicero at his country 
house, endeavouring to persuade him to return to Romd, 
which the orator refused. Arrived before its walls, tindet 
pretence of respecting an ancient dtistom, he quartered 
Ud troops in the suburbs, whither all the city followed td 
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see the conqueror^ now ten years absent from Rome. 
Marc Antony and Cassius Longinus proposed that the 
senate should assemble without the walls, to receive from 
the general an account of his conduct. He affected consi*- 
derable deference to their judgment and made an ha^ 
rangue in his justification, proposing also to send deputies 
to Pompey to treat of peace. No one sufficiently believed 
his sincerity to undertake this mission. Being refused 
the keys of the treasury, he broke it open, aod possessed 
himself of the contents, with which he raised fresh troops, 
and passed into Spain, the favourite province of Pompey. 
At first he was severely tried by famine and other diffi* 
colties: but all succeeded to his utmost wishes; the 
whole of Spain was reduced, and Caesar, returning to 
Rome, was created dictator. This rank he held but 
eleven days, during which he arranged every thing for 
his own purposes, and filled up all vacancies with his 
friends. Then appointed to the consulship, he prepared 
to seek Pompey in the East, where during the twelve- 
month that had elapsed since he fled from Italy, he had 
been able to collect a numerous army. Cicero had joined 
his camp, and he had with him the flower of the young 
nobility of Rome, and many of her veteran troops. He 
was himself a skilful and eicperienced general, and had 
besides five hundred ships of war, with numerous smaller 
vessels. Also there were with him two hundred senators, 
among whom was Cato ; and among the youth, the 
famous Brutus. Numbers daily flocked to his camp, 
and the cause of Pompey was generally considered that 
of his conntry, while Cesar's adherents were regarded 
as the abettors of tyranny and usurpation. 

It was on this occasion Ccesar performed one of those 
capricious feats of courage said to have been common 
with him. Being impatient of the non-arrival of Mare 
Antony's troops, he disguised himself as a slave, and got 
secretly on board a fisherman's bark, which lay on the 
4Jiias, resolved to pass oyer in U to Bjrundusium, though 
all t)»e Qp^ts were guarded by the i^nemy's fleet* The 
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vessel put dowQ the river in the night, but on reaching 
the sea, a sudden gust arose, and the rowers found it 
impossible to put off. When he saw them about to relin- 
quish the attempt, Ccesar declared himself to the mariners, 
and bade them fear nothing, but go boldly forward, for 
Caesar and his fortunes were on board. 

The first project of Caesar, on being joined by his troops, 
was to surround the camp of Pompey, which he did so 
as to reduce it to the utmost extremity for want of 
forage. But the courage of Pompey's party for this 
time prevailed. They forced a passage through the 
enemy's lines, and Cassar was defeated, and obliged to 
retire into Macedonia. Pompey pursued him, and after 
some delay, the forces mutually prepared for conflict. 
Pompey's officers were very confident in their strength 
and numbers, having an army of 45,000 foot and 7000 
horsemen, with many dartmen and slingers ; while Csesar 
had no more than 22,000 foot and 1000 horse. Both 
generals addressed their troops on the field, each army 
carried the Roman eagles, and the battle of Pharsalia 
was fought, B.C. 43. Pompey's forces were entirely 
defeated. Seeing the flower of his army cut to pieces, 
he withdrew from the field, and retired slowly to his 
tents and remained there, like one bereaved of his 
senses. But bearing that Caesar was attacking his 
entrenchments, he put off the garb of distinction, and in 
such disguise as might best favour concealment, took the 
road to Larissa. When he had gone a little way from 
the camp, he dismounted, and seeing no pursuers, w&lked 
leisurely, in mournful meditation on his fallen fortunes,' 
with his small retinue to Larissa. Thence be pursued 
his route to the vale of Tempo in Thessaly, where he 
arrived • late in the evening, fatigued and destitute. 
Coming from the valley to tho sea-side, he pdssed the 
remainder of the night in a fisherman's hut. At day- 
break he dismissed bis slaves, bidding them to go to 
Oaesar, and with his freedmen and a few companions, 
entered a little boat, whence he was received into a 
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Jarge Tesscil, commanded by one be kn^.^r^ aud eonveyed 
to Myteleoe, whither ^ at the coyEBmeocement of the war, 
he liad sent his wife Cornelia, and hi9.soii JSextns. The 
feelings of Cornelia on seeing h^ hn^gnd thus spoiled 
^nd destitute, were strongly manifested. The Mytel^- 
nians, moved to compassion by the interview they wit- 
nessed, offered them a refuge in tbejr city ; |)iU Fompey 
was nnwillio^ to compromise their safety, and took 
Cornelia aod his son on boards steedog towards Cilicia. 
At Attalia, in Pamphylia, he met six or eight ships of 
his own fleet, and sixty senators, with some li^nds of 
soldiers ; ^od heard that Cato had sacceeded in rallying 
aconsiderAble body of troops, with whom beliad p#ssed 
into A^cA. Pompey was theqce persftiad^d to sail into 
Egypt, where he ha4 evory reason .to expect kindness 
from young Ptolemy, whose father he had restored to 
his kingdom. Arriving on the eoast, he sent a mes- 
senger before him tp implore protection. T^e king, who 
was very young, sent no ansn^er ; but biis chief coonselr 
lers, after some deliberation, fearing the jeseotment of 
Fompey if they dismissed hiqi» and of Cfesar if they 
received him, .treacherously determined to destroy the 
fugitive. For this purpose one Aehillas, and some 
others who bad served in the Roman legions, embarked 
in a sm^ll vessel, and came to Pompey's galley, while 
the Egyptian army were drawn up in battle array upon 
the shore. Affecting to compliment him, they invited 
him to step into their boat, as the water towards the 
shore wfi$i top shallow for his vessel tp advance. Pompey 
felt much distrbst at these appearances, but with calm 
pesolalion took leave of Cornelia and his companions, 
and stepped into the boat, accompanied only by one 
fce^ctoati and a slave. Those in the boat spoke not, 
neither showed him any civility ; and Pomp^ employed 
himself in writing down what he intended to say to 
Ptolemy^ Meantime Cornelia watched the boat as it 
UpprofiChed the shore ; and when it reached it, at the 
QomoDtitbirt the freedman.gave his hand to Pompey to 

Y 
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help him from the boat, she beheld one of the raffiiaos 
stab him from behiDd ; the others immediately attacking 
him with their swords. Pompey, wanting all means of 
defence, gathered up his robe to conceal his face ; and 
without stirring, and without a groan, fell under their 
blows. The shriek of Cornelia was heard upon the 
shpre : the mariners seeing their danger, made all sail, 
and conveyed her safely to Cyprus. The head of Pom- 
pey was cut off, to be embalmed for a present to Csssar, 
and his body left naked on the shore. The freedman Philip 
stayed by it, till the multitude had satisfied their curiosity 
and dispersed ; when he wrapped it in his own garment, 
and gathered the rotlen planks of a fishing boat to raise 
a funeral pile: an old Roman who had served under 
Pompey from his youth, came and helped to perform the 
funeral rites. 

In the meantime Caesar, pursuing Pompey by the 
way he fled, arrived at Alexandria just as the news was 
brought thither of his death. The head of his rival was 
presented to him wrapt in a veil, together with bis seat : 
but Caesar turned with disgust from the barbarous offer- 
ing, burst into tears, and ordered the head to be solemnly 
interred in the suburbs, where be erected a temple to 
Nemesis, the goddess of revenge. To all the adherents 
of Pompey who fell into his power, he gave pardon and 
liberty, and received those who willingly came to him 
with favour and affection. The ashes of Pompey were 
some time after conveyed to Rome, and buried by Cor- 
nelia at his country house, in the neighbourhood of Alba. 

BOMB, FROM THE DEATH OF POMPEY, B.C. 43, TO THE DEATH OF CiBSAR, 

B.C. 39. 

When the news of Pompey's death reached Rome, 
the senate and people contended who should heap the 
most honours on the head of the conqueror, the absolute 
master now of their lives and liberties. CsBsar was by 
consent of allorders of the repoblick proclaimed consul 
for five years, dictator for one year, and tribune of the 
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people for life. He was empowered to make peace aBd 
war with whom he would, and levy what forces he pleased ; 
thus acquiring without violence, more absolute power 
than Sylla had attained by all his bloodshed and cruelty. 

Cassar was awhile detained in Egypt by the disputes 
between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of that 
kingdom, which disputes he assumed a right to decide. 
'W^on, it is said, by the extraordinary beauty of Cleopatra, 
he took part with her against her brother ; who refusing 
to obey his injunction, perished in a conflict called in 
history the Alexandrian war, together with most pf 
those who had been concerned in Pompey's murder. 
Cleopatra was then established on the throne with 
her younger brother Ptolemy, only eleven years of 
age, by which she acquired the sole power, and Caesar 
returned to Rome. There all who had taken part 
against him were received with clemency and favour* 
Cicero, particularly, who had been invariably bis enemy, 
hearing that he had landed, went to meet him, and pay 
him due respect. Cassar perceiving him at a distance, 
dismounted from his horse, and ran to meet him, tenderly 
embraced him, and entreated him to come io Rome. 
Cicero, however much charmed with his reception, 
thought it best to decline this, and remained in retire* 
ment, where he composed the works that have rendered 
his name so celebrated. Whatever dissension Caesar 
found in the city was quickly appeased : the estates of 
those only who continued in arms were confiscated: 
an^ong the rest the houses and lands of Pompey, whose 
children still continued to disturb the state ; these were 
purchased by Marc Antony, Caesar*s general of the 
horse; a man hated by the people for his haughty and 
imperious conduct in command, and despised for his 
scandalous debaucheries. 

Pompey's party was still strong in Africa, whither 
they had fled after the battle of Pharsalia, expecting to 
find their leader. When the news of his death was 
received by the troops, they declared themselves still 
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i^ady fo did for the liberties of their coniitry, and* 
kndsted on having Cato for theiY leader. The noble 
Cata, falf of compassion for their unavailrag patriotism 
and Courage, ashamed to abandon them in a foreign 
eontttlry, took npon hhn the' hopeless charge, thongh be 
had previously intended to return to Italy and submit to 
Cassar. He remained therefore, but gave to Scipio, 
FbmpeyVfather in law, the chief command of tlie forces'. 
Cnasus and Settns Pompey were also with him ; antf 
Amny distinguished Romans. Seven days they are ^a^d 
lo have travelled through burning deserts, infested by 
Kons and tigers, and serpents of monstrous size: arriving 
at last, to the nnmber of ten thousand, at Utica ; where 
Aiey hoped the aissistance of Joba, king of Mauritania. 
C«esar, determined to crush thi^ only remaining oppo- 
M^oUr pttited itkto Sicily, and tbence to Africa; where, 
before arriving at Utica, he met with many diflBcofties 
from Wanf of provirion, 8tc. Arrived at the place, be 
^ndamfmd before it, desiring to bring the enemy to a 
battfe. Jnba, irho had come t!o the assistance of the 
besieged, was first attacked and defeated, and other 
sacces^es followed. Juba bad been slain ; Scipto endett- 
v^nrkig ki vtdtk fo save himself by flight, had died by his 
own band : the tkm^ of Pompey had escaped to Spain, 
$ttii idf Africa submitted except the city of Utica^ where 
Gate commanded, and had formed a kindf of senate; 
eomprised of three hundred Romans. These he assem- 
bled kt eo«ncif, and bade them determine upon the 
ftitnre : if they were willing to resist the conqueror, be 
wotrtd IK^ dieir ebief ; if toswbmit, he* would consent to 
fh^ necessity. After ifHich dfeseasion among them, the 
gusater tfamtFet of these" senators declared they were 
imrable to resist Ceefsar ; and one was chosen to wait upon* 
the conqueror and make their submission. Gato, having 
frtftfseento the embarkation of those who still refused 
to yiel!d, submitted to what was proposed, and himself 
composed the speech' the messenger was t6 address to 
Gs0sar : forbidding, however, that his own name should 
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be mentioned to the dictator, as he would not be iodebted 
to him for a pardon which was the exercise of usurped 
autbority. Towards evening Cato. ordered the gates of 
the city to be set open, and recommended the inhabi- 
tants to throw themselves on the mercy of the copcj^ueror*. 
He then took the bath as usual, and afterwards sate, 
down to supper with a few friends. Some philosophical 
questions were discussed at the table, in which Cato 
took an animated part, and let drop some word9 that 
iadicated an intention to pat an end to his life. When 
the company broke up» he took a walk with his friei^ds, 
as was his custom after supper, gave the necessary orders 
to the guards, and then, after embradng his son,, with- 
drew to his chamber. When alone, he lay down, taking 
in his hand Plato's dialogue on the immortality of the 
soul, which for some time he attentively paused. Then 
looking rottiid for his sword, and perceiving it was not 
as usual by his side, with apparent unconcern he called 
his slave to enquire who had taken it away. He then 
continued reading, as if in no haste, and a little time 
after desired him to bring it. Being still disobeyed by 
his distressed attendants, he became more violent, and 
the noise brought his son and other friends to his bed. 
To them he declared that he had not yet determined on 
any thing ; but he would be master of himself, and not 
be delivered unarmed into the hand of his enemies. 
On this they withdrew, and sent him his sword by a 
slave. Cato having drawn it and examined the point, 
said, '' Now I am master of myself," again lay down to 
sleep. At midnight he called two of his freedmen, . one 
of whom he ordered to repair to the port, and see if his 
friends had set sail ; the other his physician, he desired 
to apply something to his hand, which he had hurt. 
This encouraged them to hope he had not resolved on 
death. . After being informed that his friends were all 
embarked, he again lay down and slept till day-break. 
Then he again enquired if any thing had been heard of 
his friends upon the waters, as the night had been 

y3 
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E^Qfimy, Being informed thfit they bod not returaed, 
be ordeveflf hia fireedman Biitas again fo^ leate him, as if 
b& tnteaded to sleep. He liad no sooner closed the 
deer, than the Romttti' took his sword', and ran it throvgfr 
bia body, but did not immediatety expire, tn falling he' 
overthrew a table on' which he had been drawing geonm* 
tnoai flgwres ; the noise brought his son and friends to 
Uie apartment, where they found him senseless, anJ 
bttCbed in Mood. The physioian endearoored te^ se^ np' 
tfae> weand r bat Cato coming to himself, throat him from* 
binv iBit open the woundaftesh, and tore out btsibowels. 
Gate thnii expired, as it is stated by some in' the fbrty* 
eighth,' l^ others in the fifty-fifth year of his age. He 
WW one of the most illustrious and blameless of Roman 
ciCisens. The greatest grief was manif<?sted by the little 
band of patriots who surrounded him ; and though Caesar 
wag already at the gates- ef TTtica witb aii his forces, 
nothing eeold divert them^ fjrom performing the funeral 
benours with the utmost pomp^ When Csssar heard of 
6aito's death, be is said to htfve exclaimed^-^" Cato, T 
envy thee tiiy deaths since thou hast envied me the glory 
(^ saving thy life." Utica surrendered to tbeconqueror ; 
Ciato's SOD was pardoned, and ' afterwards perished at 
Philippi; his daughter wae married to Marcu» Brutus. 
Csssar returned to Rome, to receive new honours, and 
enjoyed four separate triumphs, for his conquests over 
the Gauls, over Bgypt, Pharnaces, and' Juba. In the 
first were carried before his chariot the names of 809 
nations and 800 cities, which he had' reduced by the 
death of a million of enemies* In< the second were 
canied representations of. the city of Atexandria, the 
palace of tbekingd, the tower of Pharos, ftc. ; and among 
the prisoners, loaded with- chains, was the young Arsinoe, 
sistes of Cleopatra. The third triumph bore the spoils 
of the kingdomiof Pontos^ Bitbynia and Galatta^ and in 
the midst the famous words, Venif vidir vici, engraven 
in Urge charactert on a table, indicative of the rapidity 
o$ that conquestw Witb* the fourth' triuaqsb' the Romans 
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haA tesK oaose to b« ^ath&ei. Besides tbe yoUng priocef 
^fibsi^^ who i«^tf afterwards rel^toed, it was graced by 
imag^ of their cteparted heroes, Scipio Petrieus and* 
Cato : the last of which brought tears from every pa-^ 
fritotie' RomcuK The vessels of gotd aitd silver carried ia 
tfaes« triaifipbtf are said to have been worth 212,000,000 
of oxtv money, beside 1822 crowns of gold, weighiitg 
15id68«p«and8, reeeived in presents after his victories/ 
Ott(<tf these' Areasofres Caesar gave large donations to 
ip^ery officer and private of bis armies, and to every 
ckl^eiy po^tionsi df corn and oil. Splendid entertain- 
Btfeiats, rich' feasts, plays, gaoies and farces concluded^ 
tile rejoicings. 

Caesar's' next care was to reform the government,' 
wtneb he did by many wise and salutary laws. Some of 
t6ese appear; 16 us very arbitrary, but such were not at' 
that period^ uncommon, viz., one which forbid any citizen 
between' twen^ and^ forty years of age' to^ be absent from 
ttie capital more than three years together: and those 
whidh restrakred^ extravagant living, restricting the use 
<^ litlerSF, embroidered roties- and jewels, to persons of 
th«'fint rank ;- and limited the expense offcasts, so that 
oflleers were known' to force their way into the houses 
of the rich*, and take from their tables what was beyond 
the- hw's allowance. Among other Ifhings, the dictator 
modertook the reformation of the calendar, which he* 
effected, ia the manner in which we now have it, with 
some slight alteration made by. Augusttis Caesar. 

In Ae'fofrrth year of his consulate, Caesar found it 
ne&sssary to go into Spain, where the sons of Pompey 
bad raised considerable forces. A severe struggle was 
hBPB fluuntaiiled;; in the battle of Inunda, the fortunes 
vmi even the life of Caesar were in great peril, but he 
nilitBately prevailed, and the two Pompeys perished. 
This served' but to augment the conqueror's power, and' 
oii'retnrnlwg to Rome he was' created' dictator for life^ 
Tb& name of Imperater, or Emperor, was also given 
i,« iniplying:the^ greatest power and authority in the 
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commonwealth; this Dame» as well as that of Caesar, 
passed to his successors;. and may be considered as the 
commencement of the imperial state of Rome, though it 
vas not settled till some years after. 

Csesar spared no effort to gain the affections of his 
people, and merit the power he had attained. Both 
friends and enemies shared his ge^nerosity apd confidence ; 
and contrary to the advice of his friends, he dbmissed his 
guards, choosing to trust himself wholly to the people* 
and observing it was better to be assassinated, than to 
live in auspicious apprehension of it. Nothing, however, 
could save^ the usurper of despotic power from the reswt- 
ment of the republicans. Offence was given or taken on 
several slight occasions, when Caesar asserted the dignity of 
his station. On other occasions some persons, probq^ly Us 
enemies, saluted him with the title of king ; and though 
CflBsar rejected it with eagerness, it served to irritate the 
people. A conspiracy began to form itself secretly against 
him. Cains Cassias seems to have been the first mover 
of it : and Marcos Brutus, the trusted friend of C8esar» 
w^s persuaded to engage in it. To these were . added 
about sixty others, some the ancient opponents of. the 
dictator, but many of them his most honoured friends, the 
companions of all his wars. Their first endeavour was 
at once to incense the people against. Ccesar by false re- 
ports, and to lull him into security by flattery. The next 
was to renew the obnoxious proposal of giving him ^the 
title of king ; for which purpose the senate were appointed 
to meet on the ides of March : and that day was chpsen by 
the conspirators for the. execution of their purpose. An- 
cient histories abound with prodigies said to have been 
witnessed previous to this event. Among others an an* 
gur, named Spurina, fore-warned CsBsar to beware of the 
ides of March, on which day some ill awaited him. Cassar 
was careless and confident ; meeting the angur as he went 
that day to the senate, he said to him, ''The ides. of 
March are come, Spurina ;"t-" Yes," replied the aug^r, 
''but they are not yetgone."On the night preceding,, his 
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^vvib Calpnraia was Biiieh troubled in ber dreams, and 
intreated Caesar not to go fortb that day. The dictator 
^'eflis t» have given some attention to these ill omens ; 
littd even at one fine to have had fbooghts of ordering 
tbe settlite not ta assemble. The delay occasioned by his 
iiftdei^isioiy ataroded the coaspirators ; and several other 
iAeiidettts oce«irred that seemed on the very poittt of be- 
itraying tbeir' momentous secret. While Brattis wasr 
k^iring causes in the fdrom, with his accustomed codl-^ 
netm, though the dagger was in his bosom with which he 
designed to strike bis friend, news was brongbt bim that 
bis wife Portia wa^ dying. She was the daughter of 
CSeitow It is related of ber« that wishing to' discover the* 
secret which she perceived to agitate the bosom of her 
hasband, she phsageda knife^into'her thigh in his presence^ 
to show Hm constancy with wki^h sk«* eouM maintain the' 
tfeoveey ; on whieb be diselo^ed to her the conspiiracy. 
Silt wbeii'the time of etecntion arrived, she became so 
agittitedy as to^ swcf&B, wlick eaused it tobie supposed she 
war dying. Bmtas, tk^agb greatiy movi^d-, would nod 
fiD«£teke his posty and i^mained^ isrtth ttie conspirators/ 
vraitiiigr the eoiiiog' of Csesar. As be* did' not appear; 
otle ofithesi Went to^ hfis hbuse ; and finding him detlain^d' 
by the apprebensmis ot hid wife; affei^ted to show htm the* 
ridicule that would attach to bis disappointing the senate 
firomf such a caaso. Caesar on ibis departed from his 
house ; but had not proceeded far, when one Artemidorus, 
a rbetemaat», wbo knew the whole ^on^piraicy, approa^&ed 
iim>, and io the manner of a petition thrust a papc^r into 
Utf hand* bidding ikm read: it quiekly. Cefiisar mi^ many* 
attoflipts to look alt it, hot was continually prevented by* 
thto'crdwd of those wbo came op to speak to him, and 
eal^red the senate with it in his hand. When be entered' 
tbe kaH where tbe sernatorsr were assembled, they sf6od 
op to'receive hira ; and ike eonspirators crowded about him, 
pieteadmg to arge the saU^of Metelhis Cimber, who knelt 
before bim,> solieiting^tbe recall of his* brother from banish- 
meot# €«8ar refused their suit; whereupon' Cimber 
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took hold of his robe, which was the signal agreed upon. 
Casca, who stood behind, struck him with his dagger in 
the neck. The conspirators then closed on him on every 
side. Fear and astonishment paraly seed those who might 
have defended him. Whichever way he turned, he met 
the blows of the conspirators ; and so eager were they 
all to plunge their daggers deepest, it is said that they 
wounded each other in the scuffle. The dictator defended 
himself as he could, till he perceived Brutus with his 
dagger upheld. Then he struggled no more, but ex- 
claiming, " Thou too, Brutus, my son," he wrapped his 
clcmk about him, and died beneath their blows, at the feet> it 
is said, of Pompey's statue, which was sprinkled with his 
blood. 

The fate of GsBsar was the common fate of a tyrant 
and an usurper ; and such he truly was. But he was 
the greatest warrior Bome had ever boasted: he is said 
to ^ve fought . successfully fifty pitched batties, to 
hr^ * ken by assault- above a thousand towns, and slain 
^ , lt/:4«000 men. He was a person of extraordinary powers 
of rz^ind and body; was beloved by the people, adored by 
!':s. friends, and even by bis enemies admired and es* 
teemed. His ambition was unbounded ; of which both 
bis country and himself became the victims. 

ROMI, FROM THE DEATH OF CiESAR, B.C. 39, TO THE DEATH OF BRUTUS, 

B.C. S7. 

As soon as Ceesar was no more, Brutus stepped for- 
ward to explain the conduct of the conspirators, and 
exhort the senate to approve the deed. But all, in the 
utmost consternation, fled the place : the city became a 
scene of uproar and confusion ; the «hops were closed ; 
the friends of the dictator fastened themselves in their 
houses, not knowing what they had to fear; the conspi- 
rators paraded the streets with their bloOdy daggers in 
their hands ; and many noble Romans drew their ^rpords 
and joined them. As they marched along, preceded by 
a herald bearing the cap of liberty, they proclaimed that 
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they bad killed the tyraot and the king of Rome, and 
exhorted the citizens to be free. Finding that the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the eloqaent harangues of Brutus, 
expressed nothing but sadness for the loss of a benefac- 
tor, who had loaded them with money and gifts, for 
which the Romans of this period had parted from the 
love of liberty that characterized their ancestors, the 
conspirators found it prudent to retire to the capitol, 
where they prepared to defend themselves. The consul 
Dolabella declared for Brutus ; white Antony and Lepi- 
dqs roused up the people to avenge the death of Cassar. 
The senate were assembled to decide the important 
question, whether Caesar bad been a usurper or a lawful 
magistrate ; whether his assassins deserved punishment 
or reward. Antony made a powerful harangue in favour 
of the departed, which greatly affected the assembly ; 
they were divided among themselves ; and finally, refu- 
sing to decide whether CsBsar was a usurper or not, 
they passed an act, confirming all that he had done, but 
proclaiming a general amnesty, by which those who bad 
caused his death should not be prosecuted. This might 
baye restored peace to the republick, but for the ambi- 
tion of Antony and Lepidus, who desired to raise them- 
selves to the supreme power, and for that purpose kept 
up the pretence of avenging Caesar's death. Affecting, 
however, reconciliation, they induced the conspirators to 
return into the city. Antony proposed to have the will 
ofCaesar publickly read, and his funeral rites performed. 
Brutus unwisely consented to this. In his will, Caesar 
had appointed Octavius, the grandson of his sister Jnliia, 
to be his principal heir» to take his name, and be adopted 
into his family. He left to the Roman people his gar- 
dens beyond the Tiber, and to every citizen a sum of 
money. This roused the feelings of the people, which 
were only appeased by the harangues of Brutus. The 
next source of excitement was the bringing forth of 
Caesa.*' body for the funeral. On an elevated stage in 
ik6 forum; upon a bed of ivory, richly adorned with our- 
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tains of porple and goU, 9F9S laid the hero, bis «iangled 
garmcpt suspended by his ^ide. . AH Jiomexro«ded to 
see the spectacle, and burst forth in cries for vengeance. 
Antony took advantage of their exciteiMflt to make the 
accustomed funeral oration ; in which he omitted nothing 
that couid rouse the ptQpular {eeliog ; ;aud when roused 
to its utmost, artfully displayed the garment of Csesar, 
with its countless wounds;^ The mob became furious, 
and the cry of "vengeance, vengeance/' respunded from 
every side. The funeral pile was raised ; jaod while the 
body of the hero was cousamiog, women of distiaction 
cast into the fire the jewels and ornaments they had 
about them, his old soldiers the loilitary rewards he had 
bestowed on them. The multitude snatched from the 
|>ile the burning brands, and ran with them to. set fire to 
the houses of ithe conspirators. These had prepared 
themselves for defeivce, aqd [Nrivateiy left the eky. 
Cse^ar was ultimately worshipped as .a god, on the sipot 
M^bere his body had been burned; and where Octavius 
erected sl pillar of jasper twenty feet high, with this in- 
scription, "To the Father of his country.'' 

Such was the state pf affairs in Rome, when news was 
brought that young Octavius was coming io take posses- 
sion of his inheritance. He was the son of Cains Octavius, 
who had been praetor of Macedon, and Accia daughter to 
Julia, Csssar's sister. Having lost his father in infancy, 
he was carefully educated by bis jnother, and gave very 
early manifestations of extraordinary intellect ; on which 
account Qassar became very partial to him, and havug 
uo ^bil4reu of his own, early formed the design afadopt- 
}Dg hUfh A.t the time of his great uncle's daath, Octavius 
VFias at A^ppoUouia, waiting to attend him on an enterprise 
figainst th^ Parthians, for which Ccesar was preparing; 
and employed in studying eloq^oence JDoder . the ffunous 
ApoUodori^. Together with the news th^ so deeply 
l^ffl^oted him, he received information that AkitoDy and 
J|[]^pidus were endeavouring to establish their owfl^wer 
muder pipetence of reveugiog Cassar's. death.; that he had 
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better not appear in Rome, or even lay claim to his inhe- 
ritance ; as there was no safety for him bat in obscnrity. 
Octavias, only eighteen years of age, despised these timo- 
rous counsels, and immediately embarked for Italy, 
where he presented himself ander the name of Caios 
Julius Cassar Octavianus. Most of the troops that had 
been assembled for the Parthian exped^ion, offered 
themselves to Octavius, and he soon become provided 
with arms and money, by seizing the tributes annually 
sent from the provinces to Rome. Thus he repaired to 
Naples, where he visited Cicero at his country house, to 
which he had reti]:ed from fear of Antony ; though he 
had taken no part in the conspiracy against Cassar. A. 
friendly agreement was soon made between them, that 
Octavius should defend the orator from all enemies, and 
he in return should employ his eloquence on behalf of the 
young adventurer. Thence Octavius proceeded to Rome, 
being joined on the way by air who had adhered to 
CsBsar. As he approached the city, magistrates and 
people came forth to meet him — Antony took no notice 
of his approach. It soon became apparent that the su- 
preme power would be disputed between these two. 
Octavius procured the ratification of his adoption ; but 
Antony refused to deliver to him the property bequeathed. 
Policy induced them to conciliate for a time ; but only 
till they had gathered strength to contest in arms the 
intents of their ambition. Antony was still in arms 
against the conspirators; and invaded Cisalpine Gaul 
for the purpose of displacing Decimus Brutus, who held 
the command. The senate ordered him to desist: and 
on his refusal, Cicero got him to be declared the enemy 
of his country, and Octavius armed against him. They 
were victorious : but when the senate thereon decreed a 
triumph to D. Brutus rather than to himself, Octavius 
took disgust and determined to be reconciled with Antony. 
This was easily eflTected. By his invitation Antony re- 
turned with bis troops to Italy, joined by Lepidus, who 
had also been declared an enemy of his country. Octaviils 
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led lui snooeBiful Iroops at IJm 'sme lime to BiBfne ; Md 
Ihe (Moate fouad tikemseWeg oasapelieA to ^dd to Us 
idenaads, and soSex tbe people to elect faiin Coogul B« C. 
88. TMb is coosidered by Mstoiiao^ as the &nt year of 
the reign of Octavias, cdled afterwards Aogastus ; thong^h 
£ir a time ke was eompelled to share fak aittliorit; with 
jAsotony aod Lefudus. While ^s was doing in Rome, 
Bmtns and Cassias, with other of the repubUcan {Murty, 
were gainiiig popularity and raising forces in iSnmoe. 
IThe dispersed party of Pompey readily assinnUcMl somid 
tbeaa, and namerons troops flocked to their standaod. 
Being (ken «t the bead of a powerful army, and iDa.ter 
*of all Greece, lUyrknim and Thrace, Brains cescdyed to 
fiassinto Asia,, where he made fresh aoqaisitloas, and the 
goveniment of Syria was pat into the hands of Gasmns ; 
Dolatiella, wiio ^eld it, having been defeated >and 4e- 
atiogiod himseif. 

^etavias' first measore on assuming Abe eonsalate, was 
to r^rerse the decrees against Lepidns and Anteay, 
Sttd to procure the icondeniaation of all who had beeu 
iooncemed in the death of -Osdsar. They were con- 
rdemned accordingly to perpetaal baoishment, and 
ttheir estates confiscated: but as they were ^ the 
■keaai of powerful armies, measures had yet to be taban 
'to execute the sentence. Decimus Brutus baviag 
fallen into their power, became the first victim; And to 
mature their schemes of vengeance, Ootavios, Aixtony 
Jind Lepidus, met privately on a small island formed by 
the river Rhenus, their armies being <eBeamped on the 
^opposite shores. The confereace 4asAed three idays ; in 
iniwfaich the fiollowing arrangements weie agreed upon : 
viz : That OdaTitts should res^n the consulsbip, and 
under 4be name of a Triumn^icate cBvicle the supreme 
luithadjty with the other two, for the term of five yeare. 
To iseeureithfiir power, the proscription of all their ene- 
niies was agreed upon, and each consented to sacrifice 
to tbe resentment of tbe others his nearest rel^ives and 
friends. This ssucderoas>deoree, with a list of tbe fira- 
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scribed, was forwarded to Rome, a large rewacd beiog 
offered either to freeman or stare, who should hriog. W 
the TrimUvirs the head of a proscribed pevsoii\.i As soott 
as it reached the city, the slaaghter began ; aU wH^ eoa*^ 
stematioD and dread ; and some in their despair, rescMftg 
that all should perish with them, set fire to the 4il(jr iu\ 
seTeral places. 

During these alarms, the Triumvirs arrived^ only 1^ 
confirm and increase the misery. As soon as they had 
forced a pnbfick ratification of their usurped atithoriilyi 
fresh lists were opened, till the number of the proscribed 
amounted to 310 senators and 2000 knighta. li^ilo 
ample reward was given to those who betrayed or kiUed 
them, it was death to conceal any one of them ; which 
gave occasion to many noble acts of devotion and self* 
saorifiee on the part of the wives, the ekildreni add 
sometimes the staves of the proscribed. Cieero Irai* 
with his brother, at his country house, when news veaehed 
him that both were in the list of the proscribed^ Tiuft 
brotbelp^ attempting to return to Rome seetetly to* bring 
away means of subsistence, was detected and nhiirdeicld« 
Cicero at first effected his escape to the shor^^ and vM 
safely embarked, with intent to join Brutos : but wIwh 
tber appalled by the diflScalty, or hoping to find favrar 
from Octavius' wh6m he had ever supported, he changed 
his mind and retarned to his bouse, where he lay dolrii 
to rest :- but his faithful servants, unwilling to see 
thus sacrificed, between foirce and entreaty 
into a litter, and were conveying him towards the s^ 
when they were overtaken by those who for reward had 
engaged to bring his head to Antony. little time waa 
lost in severing it, as well as his r^ht hand, from the 
body. The trophies were conveyed to AntMy, who 
barbarously exulted over these miserable remains of (he 
greatest orator of Rome. Gioero died in the 64tk year 
of his age. He had been much esteemed by his folio w« 
citizens, and had rendered much service to Rome by kaa 
eloquence and other mental endowmed'tSA BolheaecMI 
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to bave been destitute of personal courag^e, and tbat 
magnanimity vbich could risk any thing for the Taloe 
of his country or his party ; and was consequently little 
trusted by them, in affairs of importance. 

The Triumvirs, having satisfied their revenge, began 
to think of raising money to carry on the vrar against 
Brutus and Cassius. For this purpose, they used means 
equally lawless and oppressive ; seizing and exacting 
property wherever they could find it. Lepidos being 
appointed to maintain the power of the Triumvirafs in 
Rome, aided by consuls and magistrates of their owd 
appointment, Antony and Octavius set out from different 
parts of Italy, with their respective armies ; having divi- 
ded between them the fruits of their extortion, and par- 
posing to meet in Macedon. 

The two republican generals, masters by conquest of 
all the provinces from Macedon to the Euphrates, deter- 
mined to return into Europe and meet the enemy. It 
was on this march that Brutus is said to have been visited 
by a spirit in his tent. It was his habit to sleep bat very 
little ; and being now much occupied with the cares of 
this eventful war, be was used to lie down for a short 
time only after supper, and pass the rest of the night in 
business or reading, till the third watch, when the cen- 
turions and tribunes waited upon him for orders. One 
night before he passed out of Asia, while thus alone, a 
general silence prevailing in the camp, he heard a noise 
about his tent, and the door suddenly opened. Brutus 
looking up beheld a strange and frightful figure approach- 
ing towards him — " What art thou,'* he said to it — *• and 
upon what errand dost thou come?*' The spirit answer- 
ed, ** Brutus, I am thy evil spirit — thou will see me again 
at Philippi." Brutus without betraying any fear replied 
** Well, I will see thee there" — upon- which the spirit 
vanished. The general called his servants, but they bad 
seen nothing ; and the next day he communicated the eir- 
oumstance to Gassius ; who, holding the doctrines of the 
Epicureans, which deny the existence of spirits, persuaded 
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bim it was a delunon of the imagioatioB* The army of 
tbese brave repubUcans, consisting of 80,000 foot and 
90»000 horse, passed over into Europe^ whet e on arriving 
liiey offered solemn sacrifices for the saccesd of tbeir 
arms ; and proceeded to meet the enemy on the plain of 
Philippi. Antony and Octavins were already there ; aad 
a general battle was to determine the fate of the Roman 
Empire. In the first engc^ement Brutus, attacking tbd 
troops of Octavius, who is said to have behaved With 
great cowardice, was completely successful ; but on re^ 
turning from the pursuit had the mortification to find that 
Cassius bad been defeated by Antony*s troops. With 
ail possible expedition^ he marched to his relief. Cassids, 
from the top of a hill whither he had retired, beheld the 
approach of the soldiers, and believed them to be^ the 
enemy's horse, in pursuit of him. Hastily he retired into 
a tent with Pindarns, a freedman, whom he had kept 
with him for the purpose. What passed there is unknown : 
but the head of Cassius was found severed from his body, 
aiid Piudarus was never after heard of. Great indeed 
was the distress of the victoritrus Brutus on this disco'- 
very. That his funeral might not dishearten the troops, 
he caused the bbdy to be conveyed to the Isle of Thasus. 
Cassius had been one of the greatest commanders of bis 
•ige: and while he lived, would never have yielded to 
the enslavers of his country. All he is charged with is a 
violent and covetous disposition t but his patriotisita Was 
firm and undeviating, and he never for private advantage 
swerved from his republican principles. 

Brutus, left in command of both i^mies^ endeavoured 
to avoid a second battle; but the impetuosity of his 
troops overpowered his judgment, and preparations were 
tnade for an engagement. On the evoning previoos to 
tho battle^ #hen all was ready, Brutns retired to his tent, 
mA again beheld the spectre^ in the same form as before ; 
but it vanii&hiSd in an instant without speaking. On the 
fbllowing day, the second battle of Philippi was fought : 
Bftitus Wds awhile suocdssftili defeating the enemy's kit 

3 z 
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wing^, commanded by Octavius : but Antony meantime 
defeated his left, and the battle was finally lost, notwith^ 
standing the bravery of the noble Bratus, who stood his 
ground till surrounded by the enemy and on the point of 
being taken. His principal friends had fallen around 
him: of the few that remained, one Lucilius Lucinus, 
observing a body of Thracian troops making towards 
Brutus, resolved to stop them and save his general. 
Waiting till they came up, he called out that he was 
Brutus, begging them to convey him to Antony* The 
soldiers, well-pleased with so g^eat a prize, returned with 
him to the camp. Antony immediately knew Lucilius, 
who declared to him what he had done ; and was embra- 
ced by him with a generous admiration that ever after 
attached Lucilius to bis service. 

Brutus meantime had escaped, and passed a little 
brook, encompassed with rocks, and shaded with thick 
trees. There, being over taken by the night, he remained 
with a few friends : one of whom be sent to the camp to 
find if it was in the hands of the enemy. While wai- 
ting his return, he seeins to have entertained hopes 
of retrieving his aflairs : but when the hours passed 
away, and his friend did not return, for he had been 
slain by the enemy, Brutus withdrew from the rest, 
and intreated Volumnius, his attendant, to draw his 
sword and take away his life. Volumnius answered him 
with tears, and all intreated him to fly. Brutus with a 
cheerful air, taking each of them by the hand, begged 
them to provide for their own safety: and finding he 
could not prevail with any to perform the last oflBce he 
required of them, he commanded a slave to do it: when 
one Strato, an Epirote, exclaimed that ** it should never 
be said Brutus, for want of a friend, had died by the 
hands of a slave ;" then covered his eyes with his left 
arm, and with his right, presented his sword to Brutus, 
who threw himself upon it, and instantly expired. He 
was 43 years of age. B. C. 37. With Marcus Brutus 
fell the liberty of the Roman people. He was one 
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to whom even his enemies have imputed do fault. 
Patriotism, integrity and disinterestedness, mark every 
action of his publick life ; and his private character was 
without a stain. In judging of his conduct in the death 
of Csesar, the character of the times, of Roman and of 
heathen virtue must be considered : and however upon 
christian principles we must condemn the treacherous 
murder, it is certain that Brutus sacrificed in it his pri- 
vate interests and affections to what he considered justice 
and the publick good. 

KOME, FROM THE DEATH OF BRUTD8, B.C. 37, TO THE FINAL f BTTLEMSMT 
OF THB EMPIRE UNDER AUGUSTUS, B.C. 22. 

Nothing now remained for Rome, previous to the final 
establishment of despotic empire, but a short and severe 
struggle between the rival conquerors. Having taken 
cruel vengeance on all those of their enemies who came 
within their reach, Antony and Octavius separated ; the 
latter to return to Italy, the former to pursue his con-> 
quests in Asia. In passing through Greece, Antony 
pleased himself with the adalation he received, and 
entered into the publick sports, and the disputes of the 
philosophers. Arrived in Asia, monarchs and princes 
assembled to do him honour, and their queens became 
rivals for his notice. The whole glory of the late victory 
bad been his, as Octavius had either not been present or 
had Bed the field. His ambitious and voluptuous dispo- 
sition found ample gratification in these honours; and 
the vanquished people were robbed and oppressed to 
pay the expences of his extravagant banquets and luxu- 
rious f^tes. Among others, Cleopatra of Egypt was 
summoned before the conqueror to give an account of 
her conduct, her lieutenant in Cyprus having lent as- 
sistance to the republicans. Cleopatra made no ha^te 
to obey the many urgent letters she received, but pre- 
pared for her voyage with great pomp and deliberation ; 
relying on the power of her charms to secure his favour. 
The beauty of this princess is represented to have been 
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tery gre«t ; and she was yet ittofe distingoished by her 
powefs of cODTersation and the cttUitatioo of her mind* 
She ^pdke tfiaoy languages^ had a fascinating yoioe, and 
hrilliftnt wit. When mach yoanger, she had capttfafod 
the hearl of Caesar, of the younger Pbmpey, a»d «f 
Antony himself; and she had little reason to dotfbt her 
power of tekindiing his affection. Acoordiogly the 
qooen prepared for her joomey, taking with her the 
rii^h jewels, plate and ornaments of the £gypti&ti kings* 
Having crossed the sea to Pamphylia, and reached 
the river Cydnus, she embarked on board a small galley, 
to prde66d by the river to Tarsus. In this famous pro- 
cession, the Egyptian displayed the utmost splendour. 
"The sails of her galley were of purple, the oars plated 
with silver, and every part of the vessel gilt. Herself 
in the character of Venus, with attendant nymphs and 
Capids, sat on the deck under a canopy of gold : while 
the shores resounded with musick to which her oAfs kep't 
time, and were scented with the perfumes burned opod 
the deck. All ranks of people abandoned their occupa^ 
tions at her approach, and thronged the shore : Antony, 
who was hearing causes in the forum, saw his tribunal 
abandoned, and himself left alone with his lictors. The 
porpose of Cleopatra succeeded to the utmost of her 
wishes. She attained an influence over the Triumvir, td 
which every interest was sacrificed ; and nothing Which 
her avarice or ambition demanded was refused, however 
tepugiiant to justice, religion and humanity. Feast snc^ 
eeeded to feast ; the cares of empire Were forgotten, 
and its revennes wasted in senseless eictratagaitce. Al 
ah in^taitc5e of which, it is mentioned that the qtieeil 
Wore Iti bcfr ears two pf the largest pearls that had been 
ever s^eii, 6t which the value df eadh w^ £52,500. 
One of these she caused to be dissolved in vibegaf , altd 
dhitik it, to show how little account she made of dttbh k 
stim : and it was with diftcttlty the ottnet pearl Was sated 
floiii her ostentatious prodigalit;^. When Oleopatrk 
t^ttirnred intb Egypt, Antony, unable to beak' the i^panh 
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tioDy followed her thither, and while engaged in almost 
childish pleasures, allowed his generals to reap the 
honours of the Parthian war. When compelled again 
to return to the army, Cleopatra followed him; and 
induced him to acts of oppression and injustice that 
rendered his name odious throughout the provinces. 

In Rome, meantime, the flames of civil war had again 
been kindled. Octavius had met with many difficulties 
and dissentions on his return : hot chiefly from Fulvia, 
the haughty wife of Antony, whose daughter Clodia 
Octavius had'divorced; and otherwise so oflTended her, 
that she left the city, and formed a camp at Prasneste, 
herself assuming the character of general, on the part of 
Antony, whose rights she supposed to be invaded. 
Both parties prepared for war, and hearing of Octa- 
vius' advances in power, Antony felt obliged to set sail 
for Italy. At Athens he met Fulvia, whom he blamed 
as the cause of this war, on receiving from her a dismal 
account of his affairs ; and left her sick at Sicyon, where 
she died shortly after his departure. 

When the Triumvirs met in Italy, they found it conve- 
nient to come to an agreement: and the Roman world 
was again partitioned amongst them : the West being 
assigned to Octavius, the East to Antony, abd Africa to 
Lepidus: and the reconciliation was ratified by the 
marriage of Antony with the beautiful and virtuous 
Octavia, the sister of Octavius. Some troubles occa* 
sioned by the remaining son of Pompey, were also 
accommodated, and Antony returned into the East with 
Octavia. 

Peace was of short duration. Octavius became again 
embroiled with Pompey, by whom he was much pressed 
and endangered ; till a victory at sea relieved him from 
this enemy, whom he put to death. He next quarrelled 
with Lepidus ; he being a man of no wisdom or courage, 
was soon overpowered and deposed: forsaken by hit 
poldiers, he was banished, and ended his life in obscurity. 
A pretext was not long wanting to Octavius to rid him- 
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self likewise of Antony: whose Itcentioas prodSgaUty 
and indolenee bad estranged the^affections of the people 
from him. By the inOaence of Cleopatra he had beea 
persuaded Xo send back his amiable wife to Rome, and 
hinself repaired onee more to the court of £gypt 
There by an absurd ostentation of his power smd fiiToor, 
he fmrtfaer provoked the Roman people ; pladbg Cleopatra 
and hep duldreoon thrones of gold» and p^claiming then 
monarchs erf the dtiTerent pro?inees he had conqaered* 
Octavias took the opportunity of laying charges agmost 
hia» before the senate; these were recriminated bjf 
Anteay^ and wav was declared between them. In order 
to prepare for this^ Antony repmred first to Samos, and 
thence to Athensy accon^aided by Cleopatra. His 
obstiiiatd resistance of all the advice of his finends to 
send her from hiHi, proved the canse of his niiii. That 
tine was lost m amusement which might hatve secared 
hinr an empire^ fisir Octanrnis was yet oaprdpared ; many 
friradv were idduced to abandon: him by her oppressive 
and imperious conduct: and he was perstiaded by hef 
still fiirther to Offend the RomaDs by divoreing Octavia. 
It was not tilt the seeond year that the rival parties met 
in armsy. at Aotium, a smaH city at the mouth of the 
golpb 6f Acarnaniay where the Aeeia of Antony hy, 
while his army waa encamped on the shore. The 
eogiqpBment took place by aea ; Antony and Octavianus 
commanded ia person : and the battle was yet efoal^ 
when the sixty Egyptian galleys which Cleopatra bad 
btonght In' aid of Anloi^ suddenlj^ sailed away r whish 
Antony no sooner beheld, than he threw himself into a 
swift gattey» and pursued the qtieeii^ On cohmi^ op 
with her vcsseK he was taken on beards but withoni 
seeing her ; and there placed himself at the stern^ leaaiag 
his head upon his hands, as one confounded with shame 
and anger. The fleet of the Triumvir thus abandoned, 
fenght bravely, but were overoome ; and the land ferees 
sobmitted, B.C. 26. 

The remainder of Antony's couvae waa as brief as it 
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was d{«grac€ifal. StiS attached to ike woman who bad 
tbiis rained Mm, «tnd wbowas ready 4o betray litm to hb 
•fieny fbrher own advantage, lie aeeompanied CleopaUa 
into £^pt, where they in vain attempted to make terras 
if4th Oetai^ns. 'Me refosed all ^eaty with Antony ; bat 
secretly endeavoured 4o engage the qaeen to murder 
him. This Cleopatra would not do, but promised to 
betray both bim •and her kingdom kite tbe victor^s band. 
The better to conceal her ti'eachery, she eaosed faer 
jewels and other valuable effects to be removed . to a 
nonument of extaraordinary structure which she had built 
near tfae river Isis. ThiAer also she caused to be -con- 
veyed a quantity of aromatic woods, flax, 8cc. intimating 
that tf Alexandria was taken, she intended there to make 
^r funeral pile. Antony was -long in being convinced 
of her perfidy. But several times engaging ilhe enemy 
botbby land and sea, in d^enee of the city, be on -every 
ooeasion found bimself abandoned by (^ Egyptians; 
^ich be was but too well informed was ^by order of tfae 
faithless q«een. StSl infatuated with his passion, he 
sou^t an interview with faer ; but she had retired -to the 
monument, and had it given out by her at4eodants Chat 
she bad destroyed herself. This Antony too readily 
believed; and determined to follow 'her io dea^, as fae 
bad done to disgrace and ruin. For tfais purpose be 
Bbutbims^lf into fais apartment with bis slave Eros, from 
wbom he long held a promise to kill him when circum- 
stances should require it. Taking 0S fais armour, he 
reminded Eros that the time was -come, and put his 
sword into bis band. The faithful slave thrust the sword 
into his own 'body, and fell dead at his master's feet. 
Atitony immediately fell upon his sword, and gave him- 
-self a wound, -of which be did not immediately die, <but 
was found by his friends weltering in blood. When the 
noise of tbe eient reached the ears of Cleopatra in 'ber 
4ower, she iivtreated that the hero migbt be brought to 
her. Antetay, when he heard that she was still dive, 
suffered hiswound to be dressed, and "himself to b&con- 
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▼eyed to the moDument. Cleopatra would not suffer 
the door to be opened, but caused him to be fastened 
by ropes» with which, assisted by her two women, she 
raised him to the lofty window of her fortress. She 
there received the dying Roman in her arms, and layed 
him on a bed, with every demonstration of excessive 
gprief. Antony spoke a few words expressive of his 
satisfaction thus to die in her arms, advised her to submit 
to Octavius, and expired. 

Meantime, Octavius had become master of AJex- 
andria, and sent a messenger to Cleopatra to ask if she 
had any request to make. The only favour she demanded 
was leave to bury Antony ; which was readily granted, 
and the funeral obsequies were performed, aod the body 
embalmed with the utmost cost and splendour. This 
done, being informed that Octavius intended to visit her, 
the Egyptian seems to have conceived the hope of making 
the same impression upon him as upon the unfortunate 
Antony. But time and sickness had diminished her 
charms; and the character of Octavius was unlike to 
that of his rival : he beheld her with indifference ; only 
promising that she should suffer no injury, and anxious 
to reconcile her to life. Cleopatra, foiled in this attempt, 
and fearing she w$is kept to grace the conqueror's 
triumph, determined not to live. The utmost skill was 
required to ^lude the vigilance of Epaphroditus, who 
had been left to watch her closely. For this purpose 
she made an entertainment for her friends, and affected 
peculiar gaiety. In the midst of this mirth she gave a 
letter to Epaphroditus, bidding him deliver it to Augustus 
himself, as it was of the utmost importance. When he 
was gone, she withdrew to her chamber with Nairas and 
Charmon, her waiting-women. Having dressed herself 
in royal robes, she lay down upon her bed, asking for a 
basket of figs, which a faithful servant had brought her 
under the disguise of a peasant. Among the figs was 
concealed an asp, a serpent peculiar to Egypt and JLybia, 
of a very venomous kind, whose bite occasioned lethargy 
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and nUimate death. Octavius baviDg heard of her de- 
termination not to subject herself to the indignity he 
intended her, immediately dispatched messengers to pre- 
vent» if possible^ her self-destruction; but, before they 
arrived, she had accomplished her dreadful purpose, and 
tbey found her dead^ with Iras, one of her faithful atten* 
dants, who would not survive her mistress, and another. 
Charmion, who had taken poison, and who, in the act of 
dying, was placing the crown on Cleopatra's head. 

Octavius ordered her a magnificent funeral, and com- 
plied with her request, that her body should be deposited 
in the same tomb with Antony. Iras and Charmion 
were also interred with great funereal pomp, to com- 
memorate their fidelity and attachment to their mis- 
tress. Cleopatra died at the early age of thirty-eight 
years, having reigned in Egypt twenty-two. With her 
ended thet kingdom, as it now became a Roman province. 
Oclavius, on his return to Rome, celebrated his splen- 
did victories by a triumph of three days« and with extra- 
ordinary magnificence ; but the death of Cleopatra de- 
prived it of one of its most ifnposing objects* After 
this, peace being restored to the Roman world, the tem- 
ple of Janus was shut, after it had been open upwards 
of two hundred years. 

A. n. C. 725. Octavius CaBsar was now without a 
rival, and he determined to exercise bis uncontrolled 
authority, with a mixture of clemency, generosity, and 
policy. His first object was to assure himself of Antony's 
adherents. With this view, and to allay their fears of 
being, at a future time, called to an account for their 
attachment to him, he destroyed alt his letters and papers. 
To the magistrates and senators be gave sumptuous 
entertainments; to the plebeians he exhibited shows. 
Without relinquishing any part of the authority with 
which be was invested, he removed the abuses and cor* 
ruptions in the state, and at tb^ same time rendered it 
more happy than when it enjoyed all its popular privileges. 
.Oetaviua bad now thoughts of retiring to private life. 

Aa 
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He coD»idered tbat Sylla, who had reiiDquisbed bid 
usurped authority, died a natural death, while Julius 
Csesar, who raaiDtaincd his, died by the baud of violence; 
but his regard to the common weal induced him to con- 
tinue his power, fearing that the Empire would become 
disunited by various conflictingHnterests, should his own 
master-hand cease to bold the reins. From this time^ 
be prosecuted his designs for the benefit of his country 
with the utmost care and diligence. 

Octavius now took the name of Augustus. He was 
a great promoter of learning and^ learned men, and 
during his reign lived more celebrated po^ts, historians, 
orators, and philosophers, than ever graced a similar por- 
tion of time. Hence the term "Augustan age." He bad 
a remarkable facility in penetrating into the characters 
of men and adapting them to his own objects, with 
great equanimity of temper^ so as not to allow himself to 
be moved by the aspersions of his enemies. He totally 
disregarded all libels on him or his government, perceiv- 
ing, that as long as the people retained their freedom of 
speech, they would be less sensible of the loss of political 
liberty. However wise this may have been in the time 
of Augustus, U would not be so at the present day, when 
the means of propagating false statements, injurious to 
private character or the well-being of the state, is so 
much extended by the invention of printing. 

At this time Augustus took on himself, by the advice 
of his friend Miecenas, the title of Imperator or Emperor, 
and his first act was to increase the number of senatord 
from nine hundred, at which it was during the time of 
his uncle Julius, to one thousand. The following yeiar 
be ordered a census to' be taken, from which it appeared 
that the population of the city of Rome alone amounted 
to upwards of four milKons, being thrice the number 
contained by London, including the suburbs, at the pre- 
aent day. Great as this population was, it wilt be rea- 
dily believed, when it is understood that the city included 
a circufflference of fifty miles. He now adopted a 
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master-piece of policy, by which his power was ulti- 
mately more strengthened and consolidated. He pab« 
lickly resigned bis authority into the hands of the senate. 
Among the senators many thought him sincere, and ad- 
mired his magnanimity; others suspected his design; 
but, ali concurring that the safety of the state was less 
likely to be endangered in his hands than iu any other, 
solicited him to retain the sovereign authority, to which 
be, with seeming reluctance, at last consented. That his 
person might be more secure, they also decreed that the 
pay of his guards should be double that of any other 
soldiers. At this time, also^ it w£ms proposed in the senate, 
that there should be an addition to his name, indicative 
either of power or dignity, and it was a question whether 
it should be Romulus or Augustus. Octavius himself 
preferred the former ; but, as the Romans had a peculiar 
distaste to the idea of a king, which that name implied, 
he feared to excite dissatisfaction, and submitted his own 
inclination to that of the senate, and the name AuGUS* 
TUS was adopted, as mentioned above. This, indeed, 
may be considered to mark a higher degree of dignity 
than the former, as it is derived from Augusta, a name 
given to the sacred temples in which the Augurs deli- 
vered their predictions : hence, somewhat of divine ho- 
nours is implied in the terra. 

Thus Augustus GaBsar became the supreme and abso- 
lute governor of the Roman Empire, neither, alone, by 
ihheritance, nor by usurpation, nor by conquest, nor by 
election, but by a combination of all these circumstances. 
This great change of government took place in the seven 
hundred and twenty-seventh year of the building of the 
city, in the year of the world 39/8, seventeen years from 
the death of JuHus Gcesar, and twenty-five yearsbcfore 
the birth of Christ. The Roman Empire was now at its 
utmost extent, comprehending nearly the whole of 
Europe, including a great part of the British islands. 
In Asia — all the provinces known by the name of Asia 
Minor, Armenia, S)ria, Judasa, with part of Mesopota- 

Aa 3 
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miaaod Media. In Africa — Egypt, NutDidia^Maaritaniff, 
and Lybia, besides the islands in the Mediterranean, and 
parts of other provinces, extending nearly fonr thousand 
miles in length and two thousand in breadth. The re«* 
venue of the whole empire, as paid into the treasury, was 
at this time about forty millions of our money, somewhat 
under the revenue of the British Empire. This furnishes 
us with a striking instance of the difference in the relative 
value of money, when we see that the affairs of that irn* 
mense empire could be conducted for a smaller amount than 
is now necessary for the demands of our own government* 
The Romans had now attained to the highest state of 
what the world calls grandeur, and though there have 
heen many instances during the time of the Republic, of 
greater magnanimity of mind, more dievotedness to the 
love of country-— yet, at no time had they arrived at such 
a pitch of refinement, at no time so advanced in polite 
literature, so celebrated in all the arts and sciences, so 
happy at home, or so respected by other nations. This 
is to be attributed to the wise and prudent government of 
Augustus following his splendid victories, which were, 
certainly, in many instances, stained with cruelty'; but his 
mild and paternal government caused this to be forgotten; 
so that it has been aptly said, that it would have been 
well for the world if he bad never been born, or if he had 

never died. 

It could hardly be expected that an empire so exten- 
sive should long remain altogether quiet. Insurrections 
broke out in many of the provinces, which scarcely need 
to be noticed ; but one which arose in Spain was remark- 
able for the determined and ferocious courage which 
inspired the insurgents, and therefore calls for a particu- 
lar notice. The Cantabrians and Asturians rose in re- 
bellion, and greatly annoyed the Romans. Augustus 
marched against them in person, and defeated them* 
They retired to one of their loftiest mountains, and 
bavino- fortified and rendered it inaccessible even to 
tloman troops, and taken with them their wives and 
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chiidrea, and all their moveable effects, set the Emperof 
at defiance* 

Augustas, finding their position so strong, decline^ 
attacking them, but directed forts to be built at every 
avenue through nvhich there was access to the mountain, 
intending to starve them to a surrender. Such was the 
straitness of the siege, that they were reduced to greater 
want, and practised more abhorrent cruelties, than those 
recorded during a siege in holy writ. Mothers, emulat- 
ing the devotedness of tlie men, and their hatred to the 
Romans., slew their own children to satisfy the claims of 
banger: the young men slaying the old, and sustaining 
themselves on their flesh, to enable them to hold out 
against their enemies. It cannot be known how long 
they would have persisted in their barbarous course, had 
Dot dissensions broken out between the two nations, 
which led the Asturians, to the number of ten thousand 
men, with their wives and children, to descend the 
mountain, and implore the clemency of the Romans; 
bat Tiberius, the future Emperor, who commanded at 
the post where they presented themselves, refused to 
receive theip; on which the women destroyed themselves 
by eating of a poisonous herb, and the soldiers by falling 
on their swords. The Cantabrians, amounting to 
twenty*three thousand men, then surrendered themselves. 
Augustus allowed some to enter his own army, and the 
rest he dispersed. Many other insurrections were sup- 
pressed by him in Spain. During this expedition Au- 
gustus bqilt Saragossa and other cities, formed roads, 
built bridges, and made many other improvements for 
the benefit of the country and the subjection of bis 
enemies, after which he returned to Rome, and again 
shut the temple of Janus. ^ 

During the following year, 23 years before the birth 
of Christ, Italy was visited by one of the most desolating 
plagues that has ever afiSicted mankind. So great^ 
was the country depopulated, that the lands were, in a 
great measure, left without cultivatioB. At this tiine 
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the Senate urged Aagastus to assume the Dictatorship, 
which be refused to do, making, however, such arrange- 
ments, and so distributing power among others^ as 
greatly to mitigate the evil. The same year also the 
Ethiopians, under their queen Candace, revolted. This 
insurrection was suppressed by Petronius, one of his 
lieutenants, who commanded in Egypt, and who obliged 
Candace to submit. 

About this time, Augustus visited his Eastern pro- 
vinces, leaving Agrippa, who had married his daughter 
J^ulia, to govern the city daring his absence. Igna- 
cius Rufus and Senucius fomented plots against him, 
and, joining with them, other conspirators, intended 
to assassinate him on his return ; but the plot was dts* 
covered, and the senate ordered them to be put to death. 
After an absence of two years, Augustus returned to 
Rome through Greece. At Athens he was met by the 
poet Virgil, who had retired thither to finish his £neid. 
He joined the Emperor, intending to accompany him to 
Rome: but, being seized with a disorder, which was 
aggravated by the excessive heat of the weather, he 
died at Brundusium, a few days after he landed there, 
in the fifty-second year of his age, and nineteen years 
before the birth of Christ. Horace died about fourteen 
years after, the same year as Mascenas, the intimate 
friend of Augustus, and the celebrated patron of litera- 
ture and learned men. 

From the time of the return of Augustus from his 
Eastern expedition to the period at which it is proposed 
to close this history, little occurred worthy of notice. 
Several insurrections broke out in the distant provinces, 
of the empire, which were, however, speedily quelled by 
Tiberius and the Emperor's other lieutenants. The de- 
tails would be totally uninteresting to our readers. Dur- 
ing this time, however, a fire broke out in Rome, which 
destroyed a vast number of buildings. Upon this, 
Augustus appointed oflBcers, called Curutores vkorum, 
and six hundred slaves, under their orders, whose peculiar 
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business it was to extinguish the flames, whenever a fire 
occurred. Many other appointments were made during 
this interval of peace, by the wisdom and authority oF 
Augustus, for the better regulation of the city, which 
gained for him the applause and admiration of the citizens. 

Another object of Augustus was, to unite in his own 
person all the dignity of the different offices in the state, 
and the names of those offices. Thus was he Emperor^ 
to maintain his power over the army : he was created 
Tribune to govern the people; and styled Prince of the 
Senate to controul that body. In all these offices he 
fully discharged the public trust reposed in him; and, it 
must be admitted, for the general benefit of the people. 
We scarcely know which to admire most, his policy 
or his generosity, in the case of Ginna, who was once his 
open enemy, and afterwards conspired against his life: he 
not only forgave him, but raised him to the consulship, 
sa}ing — 'Met the only contention in future be, whether 
my conGdence or your fidelity shall be victorious.'' In 
his will he appointed Tiberius his successor, and left 
other papers containing maxims of government: one of 
these showed at once his wisdom, prudence, and right 
policy; it was — ''that his successors should not de* 
sire to enlarge the empire, which was already too large to 
be preserved without difficulty." 

Although Augustus was admired at home, and revered 
abroad — although he had arrived at the highest pinnacle 
of human greatness, not less by his splendid victories 
than by his clemency and his paternal government — yet 
was he unhappy in his domestic relations. His own life 
will not bear the strictness of scrutiny, and he was com- 
pelled to banish from Rome his daughter Livia, and 
afterwards her daughter, for their scandalous behaviour. 
Besides these, other cases of individual delinquency 
occurred, which do not immediately belong to this his- 
tory. The Temple of Janus was again shut, and Christ 
THE Saviour was bom into the world. 

CONCLUSJOK OF THE BOMAK ZIISTOBY. 
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CONVERSATION XXX. 



CLASS, Vertebrata— SUB-CLASSy Mammalia. 

The Bimana. 

Henry. — I suppose Man is coDsidered to form a 
distiDct order oFthe class, in which he is included. 

Mr. B.— Yes ; and that not only on account of his 
superior mental constitution, but also on account of the 
organic peculiarities, which physically distinguish him 
from every other animal. The most obvious of these, 
his possessing two hands^ intended, not to sustain bis 
bodily weight, but to obey the dictates of his mind, has 
supplied his ordinal appellation, Bimana, The size of 
foot, expansion of the heel, and inflexibility of the toes, 
which render his lower extremities less suited than the 
hinder hands of the Quadrumana, for purposes of climb- 
ing and grasping, are evidently adapted to support the 
body in an erect posture. 

Anna. — Natural history then gives no countenance 
to the idea that the progenitors of mankind were mon- 
keys, walking on all fours, or kangaroos, long vainly 
attempting to throw their whole weight on the binder 
legs. 

Mr. B.-^Tou will very seldom find that facts are in 
accordance with speculations so improbable. In the 
present instance, philosophy agrees with common sense 
to refute this irrational theory, by proving that the use of 
a horizontal posture, would so obstruct the faculties and 
weaken the frame of man, as speedily to cause the ex- 
tinction of his species. 

Anna. — In this case, the grand characteristics of 
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man to a physiological eye, are, his beiag a biped ttod 
btmanous animal. 

. Mr. B.-— Those features are certainly pi^ominent in his 
distinctive picture ; but, you know, a philosophical defini* 
tion gives the unlearned very little information respecting 
the thing defined. Many other anatomical niceties arfi 
peculiar to the Bimana, but their consideration would 
be of little interest to unprofessional students. 

Henry.— -The most popular trait of humanity is that 
expressive countenance, which, when moulded by beauty^ 
foscinates the sight, add, when inspired by feeling, speaks 
to the soul. Surely, philosophers must liave regarded 
Physiognomy, as an important indication of man's supe«> 
liority over the lower creation. 

Mr. B. — Undoubtedly. Some have gone so far as 
to affirm, that intellectual pre*eniiDence is far more evin- 
ced by the features of the countenance than by the 
conformation of the brain. In other animals, the chief 
organs of the face are either instruments for obtaining 
and preparing their food,— -the most important and inte« 
resting occupation of ** the brutes that perish*' — or wea- 
pons of attack and defence, necessary for the protection 
of Creatures, not armed by the powers of mind, nor 
covered with the shield of immortality. But, in '' tbe 
human face divine, the jaws and teeth are considerably 
diminished in size, and hidden from view, the mouth is 
very small, and incapable of being used directly and on- 
assistedly in taking food," while the chin, that emblem 
of stability — the lips, so useful in vocal action— the eye- 
brows, which speak of mental firmness, and the fine 
expanded fore-head, a store-house of intellectual ideas-— 
are all fully developed, and made susceptible of impres- 
sions to an extent found in no other animal. Then the 
eye, 'Mn itself a soul,'' while, as the organ of vision, im- 
printing on the sensorium an accurate and beautiful 
image of material objects, as the interpreter of mind, 
gives us the most vivid picture of those which are imma^ 
teriaK 
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Hbnry. — As there it do doubt that many of the fa<- 
coities, which form the glory of our race, are expressed 
on the couateoance, do you not think it probable, 
that the degree and proportion of these faculties, by 
which one man is distioguished from another, should be 
indicated on the same dial? 

Mr. B.— Such has ever been the popular opimon; 
and though philosophy has given us many good reasons 
for not trusting to appearances, all will continue to judge 
the mind by the countenance, at least till some more 
certain criterion be discovered. As sciences, however, 
Pathognomy and Physiognomy, the former representing 
the effect of passion on the countenance, the latter cod<- 
sideriug it in a quiescent state, have of tate fallen intd 
disrepute. 

Anna, — People have been so much taketi op witk 
the head, as to bestow little attention on the face. Bnt, 
do you really think that any physical configuration or 
peculiarity can account for the superior capabilities of 
fanman inteliigence? 

Mr. B. — ^To answer that question, my dear Anna; 
would lead us into the mysterious labyrinth, which sepa-^ 
rates matter from mind, and which, as it cannot be 
explored without metaphysical disquisitions, 1 am most 
anxious to avoid. Besides, the point is stili in limifm. 
It is only recently that man has begun to seek within 
himself a cause for his own operations. Taking iota 
account the slow progress of real knowledge, it cannot 
be expected that he should immediately find the object 
of his search; and the period of his so doing, will doabt* 
less be retarded by the influence of those crnde and 
unphilosophical hypotheses, which have hitherto usurped 
the name of Phrenological systems. Waiving, then, atl 
such absfruse enquiries, I would merely say, in the words 
of Mr. Abernethy, that ** if we are told, that in conse* 
qoence of certain conformations of the brain, we have 
propensities productive of good or evil, according to the 
degree or direction in which they are exerted, it is hot 
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miXemptiog to account for faoU» of \9hich we are all 
coDBciooW Do not mistake Craoiology for Materialism^ 
aiiice it allows the mind ao iodependeot existence, and a 
power of modifying the body. Do not tbink of it aa 
Fatalism, for it acknowledges, that " of whatever mate^ 
rials Nature may have made us, she has at least given 
iia great powers of forming and fashioning ourselves/' 
Rather consider that ** organism, when limited to a sort 
af modus operandi, by the Creator, on the immaterial 
wteUect, may eventually be shown to have some general 
operation and influence in accounting for those diffe« 
Fences, obvious to all, between man and man." 

Henry. — Without at present discussing the efficient 
causes of intellectual disparity, you will, I hope, give us 
alittte information respecting the varieties of our species, 
a subject which I have ever thought at once interesting 
apd difficult. 

Mr. B. — ^The limits of one evening's conversation 
will preclude us from noticing the numerous theories, 
which have been framed, to account for the varieties jou 
mention. You need not, however, regret this restriction, 
for it does not appear that the conflicting opinioos of 
speculators have yet irradiated this point with the light 
of truth. When '' natural history shall have its Newton/' 
perhaps some easy solution will be given of the myste<- 
rious fact, that, from the earliest records of history and 
tradition, the human race, acknowledged to spring from 
tbe same stock, has been separated into three distinct 
branches, whose respective differences have neither in- 
creased nor diminished in the lapse of time. 

Anna. — But is it not probable that the three, sons of 
Noah, by whom " the whole earth was overspread," left 
the impress of their own characters on their posterity, in 
letters so strongly marked^ as to withstand ''the all* 
eSacing power of age V 

Mr. B.— -When you have heard what nations are 
comprised in each variety, you will perceive the fallacy 
of that plausible idea. As we began our Zoological 
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coDveraatioDs with the lowest grade ofcreatioD ; we may 
as well consider tbe diversities of the human species in 
like order. The three varieties to which I referred are 
the Ethiopian^ the Mongolian^ and the Cauccuian. 
" Black complexion, woolly hair, depressed cranium, 
and flattish nose, are the characteristics of the Ethiopian 
or Hottentot/' Though its much injured members have 
ever remained in a state of barbarism, this may in a 
great measure be ascribed to tbe treatment they have 
received from the more favoured class. Perhaps tbe 
same enlightened liberality, which is now breaking the 
ancient fetters of their slavery, will ere long emancipate 
their minds from the more degrading thraldom of igno* 
ranee and superstition. 

The Mongolian variety, recognized by *^ prominent 
cheek bones, flat visage, narrow and oblique eyes, hair 
straight and black, scanty beard and olive complexion/' 
seems to have originated in the mountains of Altai. 
China, Japan, Corea, and the unknown regions to the 
North and East of Tartary ; all more or less addicted to 
the religion of Fo, have been populated by this race. 
Under Attila, Zinghis Khan, and Timur, some of its 
wandering hordes manifested the resistless - power of 
undisciplined valour, when inspired with tbe enthusiasm 
of conquest. But civilization has long been stationary 
among them. A certain set of ideas and practices has 
been, and still is, transmitted from generation to 
generation, without addition and without improvement. 
Tbe result is insignificance. 

A striking contrast is furnished by the progressive 
improvement of the Caucasian variety, whose chief phy* 
aical distinction is the oval-shaped head and the varied 
shades of hair and complexion. All the nations which 
have afforded, materials for history, by exercising domi- 
nion over men and kingdoms, or over arts and sciences^ 
are comprehended in this privileged class. From tbe 
mountains of Caucasus, in the neighbourhood of wbi<:h 
its most perfect specimens are still found among the 
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Georgians and Circassians, it branched Forth in three 
grand divisions, which seem to have but little parentage 
in common with each other. The Scythians, or Tartars, 
the Parthians, the Finlanders, and the Hungarians, foriQ 
one of these tribes, characterised by a similarity of lan- 
guage, and by the restless activity, which prompts most 
of ihem to a wandering and predatory life. 

The Syriac branch, directing its course to the south, 
was subdivided into the Assyrians, with their famous 
iages, the Chaldees, the adventurous Phoenicians, the 
ieamed Egyptians, the Jews, whose history is linked 
with that of every other nation, the Arabs, who once 
subdued a third part of the globe, and their colonists^ 
the' Abyssinians. Similarity of language is perceptible 
among all these tribes, and a yet closer analogy may be 
traced in the contemplative indolence, deep research, 
and mystic speculation, which, while rendering theni 
the inventors of most of the arts and sciences, and 
the parents of all rational systems of religion, have 
disqualified them from prosecuting their own disco- 
veries, and from competing with their more practical 
brethren. 

A third ramification from the mountains of Caucasus, 
has, according to M. Cuvier, overspread a great part of 
£drope and Asia, ander the appellation of Indian, Ger^ 
man, and Pelasgic. You may be surprised to hear thai 
nations so different in character and habits should be 
classed together, but philologists have assured us that 
the affinity subsisting between the four primary languages 
of this numerous race, is explicable on no other suppo- 
sition than that of having one common origin. These 
dialects, in the extent and modifications of which you 
inay trace the multiform subdivisions of the family, are 
the Sanscrit^ parent of all the Hindoo idioms^ the lost 
Pelasgic^ which gave rise to Greek and Latin, with their 
countless variations; the Gothic or TeutoniCf branching out 
into' German, Dutch, English, Danish^ Swedish, &c.« 
and the Slavonian^ whence the Russians, Poles, Bobe^ 

Bb 
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mians, and other tribes of Dorthern Europe and Asia, 
have derived their UDclassic modes of speech. 

The geoerat characteristic of these " foremost of the 
SODS of men/' is practical energy, directed by improviDg 
knowledge. Combining the activity of the Tartar race 
with the meditative spirit of the Syriac, they **have 
carried philosophy and the arts to the highest perfection, 
and for more than thirty ages, have been the guardians 
and depositaries of human science." 

Anna.— Thank you for this account. Papa. I now 
see that all the sons of Noah have contributed to the 
Caucasian race, and that it is extremely diflScult to 
discover the origin and progress of the Mongols and 
Ethiopians, who, in their present unlettered state^ can 
have no accurate historical records. 

Henry. — We have yet heard nothing of the Ameri- 
cans and Australians. Are they comprized in one of 
these almost speci6c varieties? 

Mr. B. — M. Cuvier, to whom we are indebted for 
the system which I have barely sketched^ thinks that, 
'^ although these nations have never been properly re* 
ferred i6 either of the other races, they have not charac- 
ters distinct and constant enough to constitute separate 
varieties," The copper colour and well marked features 
of America's aborigines, seem to form them a connecting 
link between the Mongols and Caucasians, while the 
-tawny denizens of the Pacific islands approximate to the 
Ethiopian division. But this is merely an opinion, which 
future research will disprove or ratify. 
' ' HENRY.-^It is DO wonder that striking diversities 
should prevail in the human species, since man is en- 
dowed with *' terrestrial ubiquity," and must of necessity 
be affected by the consequent varieties of food, clothingi 
and habits of life. I was lately reading a treatise on diet, 
which, much to my amusement, attributed all the vices 
and miseries of our race to a hankering after forbidden 
flesh, which impelled them to desert the vegetable ban- 
quet, spread forth by the bounteous hand of Providence^*" 
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and to indalge those carnivorous propensities, which 
have assimilated their nature to that of beasts of prey^ 
This unusually simple account of the origin oF evil, is 
not much more satisfactory than those which are very 
elaborate. I only mention it^ as that which leads me to 
enquire, whether you consider leguminous, or animal 
nutriment the most accordant with the human consti- 
tution. 

Mr. B.— -For an answer to your question, I must, 
as usual, reFer you to ** old experience,'' which assures 
OS that ''man is naturally omnivorous/* and proves this 
assertion by the universal character of his digestive and 
masticating organs, as well as by the fact, that *^ he can 
subsist in perfect health on vegetable, or on animal 
food, or on a mixture of one and the other.'' 

Henry. — The human teeth resemble those of her- 
bivora in position, and fhose of carnivora only in being 
superficially covered with enamel. These particulars, 
as well as the digestive organs, approximate man closely 
to the monkey species. As all simile are frugiverous, 
analogy would teach us that man is so too. 

Mr. B. — In the present unperfect state of knowledge, 
we must not place great dependance on analogy, which 
always presupposes much information, and often more 
than is really possessed. In this case we must revert to 
an ioiportant process, which, though not of a very 
exalted nature, is the necessary employment of many 
thousands of our race. 

Anna. — I suppose you allude to that art, whicll 
satirists have pointed out as the distinguishing trait of 
''bumaoity cookery." But I should scarcely have thought 
that tbe learned would condescend to introduce culinary 
matters into their sublime speculations. 

Mr. B. — Since '^ philosophy has. issued forth from 
the shrines of schools and cloisters, to direct the actions 
of common men," she must lay aside her ancient pomp, 
and employ her ingenuity on the ordinary affairs of life. 
But whether she has yet descended to the kitchen or 
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not, the fact remains the same that the operations there 
performed, so essentially alter the character both of 8esb 
and herbs, as to forbid thededoction of any rules for hu- 
man diet from the practice of other animals. 

Hbnry.— Still it is generally allowed that in the na- 
tural state of man, vegetables were his principal diet^ 

Mr. B. — If by the ", natural state of man," yon un* 
derstand his condition while in the garden of Eden, this 
is undeniable. But if, in the more genera^ though less 
correct, acceptation of the phrasp, you understand bar- 
barism, you should recollect that the hunting stage of 
social progression is prior to the . agricultural. The 
savage tribes of Indians, Greenland^rs, and Auslraliaiie 
derive their support chiefly from hunting and fishings 
So unsettled is their life, and so limited iheir informa-^ 
tion, that the resources of the most fertile country would 
be unavailing. i. . > »> 

Hrnry. — ^Do you not think that an argument infe- 
Tour of a leguminous regimen, is afforded by the circum- 
stance that it formed the sustenance of those '^^glorioiis 
giants" whose individual existence exceeded the dura- 
tion of our proudest empires ? 

Mr. B. — We have no right positively io< assign any 
other cause for their longevity, than the will of Him, in 
whose hands is the breath of all his creaturesv That 
they fed on vegetables is certain ; but so do thousands in 
the torrid zone, the average length of whose life is not 
more than half seventy years ; and perhaps if the opinion 
of some geologists is true, that the temperature^of our 
globe was formerly much higher than it is at present, the 
same necessity for it might exist in their case, that 
evidently exists in hot countries now., where animal food 
is found to be injurious rather than: beneficial to the 
inhabitants. It is possible that the deluge, by rendering 
the earth many degrees colder, gave occasion to the 
divine donation of " every moving thing that liveth for 

meat." 

With respect to posi-diluvian ages, the truth seems to 



be, that the climate of a country determioes the kind of 
food proper for its inhabitants. No vegetables can 
thrive around the frozen palaces of winter, and the Hy« 
perboreans were therefore compelled to the constant use 
of animal food. Such is the force of habit, that the 
Greenlander dines with a good appetite on frozen seals, 
luxuriates in a dried herring dipped in oil, and substi- 
tutes for the juice of the grape, the blood of the whale; 
As the low temperature of the frigid zones tends to de- 
press nervous sensibility, and enervate vital action, 
articles of food, like those I have mentioned, are best 
calculated to stimulate the system, and to prevent the 
cold from stealing life away. 

The ardour of the torrid zone has, of course, an oppo* 
site effect; it excites a nervous irritability tending to ** fret 
the feeble body to decay." Several natural provisions 
obviate this result. Mot the least important of which is 
that deficiency in pasturage which obstructs the main- 
tenance, and stunts the growth of animals generally used 
for food. Hence the ** children of the Sun^' are obliged 
to promote the strength and endurance of their bodies 
by the unexciting nourishment so abundantly presented 
in the magnificent and almost spontaneous growth of 
cocoa, rice, banana, plantain, and palkn. 

Hbnry. — ^It is then a just observation, that *' one 
cause of the diseases to which so many Europeans fall 
victims in the low, moist, and hot situations between the 
tropics, is too full an animal diet." 

Mr. B. — lam of that opinion. Temperate countries 
provide in great abundance all species of food, and 
thus enable the inhabitants to vary their diet according 
to the nature of the seasons, the condition of the climate, 
and the particular circumstances in which they may be 
placed. But in this respect, as in others of greater mo- 
ment, we are often too obedient to the dictates of cus- 
tom to heed the voice of nature. The fact is, that na- 
ture adapts her productions to the necessities of man; 
80 that those of every climate become at once antidotes 

Bb2 
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to 0$ deleterioils effects on the human oonstitaiioB, and 
the diet best suited to maiotaio it in health and vigour. 

Anna. — I should much like to know some of the resy 
sons which have been given for the distinctive differ 
rences which exist among mankind ; but 1 suppose all 
enquiry into the cause is useless speculation. 

Mr.B. — Some of the causes for them are evident^ suob 
as climate, the ease or the difficulty with which food is 
procured, the degree of facility for intercourse with other 
nations;' political systems, and religious. creed; but an 
inquiry into these would leatl us into a wideiGeld of dit- 
onssiont for which at present I have neither the leisure 
nor the materials. It would furnish you,, Henry, with an 
interesting topic for your next essay, and I propose 
that you study the subject, and present your sister with 
the result of your enquiries. I am inclined ta believe 
that if the degree in which the hnman intellect ia deve- 
loped among any race of men could, be .accurately oom- 
pared with the circumstances under, whiob they are 
placed, eause and effect would appear to be very exact- 
ly proportioned to each other. 

Hbnry.— You think then that the Ethiopian^ the 
Mongolian, and the Caucasian, races owe their varieties, 
both physical and in tellectu al, to accidental circnrastaaces ; 
and that, but for those circumstances, sach differences 
would not have existed. 

Mr. B. — I do ; and when they shall cease to operate, 
when mankind shall all be equally favoured and united 
under the gentle reign of the Prince of Peace^I believe 
that intellectual distinctions will entirely idisappear; 
and the few physical ones that remaiawillbe ao^oilened 
into beauty, that they will be only like the vajried hves ia 
the foliage 6f the same grove, or the different plumage of 
tbe choristers, by whose music it is gladdened. 

Z.Z. 
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(Continued from Vol, S^page 14.^ 

THB HISTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM THE BIRTH OP CHRIST TO 
THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS^ A. D. 87. 

Thb history of the Jewish natioD, God's peculiar 
people, was closed io our 5th volume : it was then 
brought down to the birth of Christ, of that Messiah 
whom they expected, but whose lowly appearance not 
agreeing with the false notions of earthly splendour 
they bad indulged, they wilfully rejected. The sue- 
ceeding volumes have been occupied with< the history of 
nations which have been conducted to the same period ; 
thus is our general history complete to the Christian 
Era. It has however been deemed ad viseable to con- 
tinue that of the Jews, in this our concluding volume, 
to the period when it literally, and, in fact, ends— the 
destruction of their city by Titus ; and we shall make 
no apology to our young readers if we should like- 
wise present to them of the early Christians, who 
now became the people of God, on the Jews them- 
selves being rejected, for the rejection of that Saviour, 
who " came to his own, but his own received him not;*^ 
for we doubt not that some notice of those who did 
receive him, and thus had the ** power to become the 
sons of God," will be both instructing and edifying to 
them, and especially as it will comprise events seldom 
noticed in other histories. Indeed, we can scarcely 
understand how the history of those who rejected the 
Lord the Saviour, and of those who received him, can 
be separated. They are interwoven, in fad, and are 
connected in the sacred volume; as said the Apostles 
Paul and Barnabas, in the iSth chapter of the Acts, 
addressing the Jews, '^ It was necessary that the word 
of God should first have been spoken to you, but seeing 
ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, lo we turn to the Gentiles." 
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The former history left Herod the victim of rage 
and remorse, for having consented to the death of bis 
wife, the beaatiful Mariamne. It would be very un- 
interesting to detail the particulars of the commotions 
raised by the discontent of Herod's sons, and the 
domestic feuds which gave rise to them. However, 
they occasioned great perplexity to Herod, as tbey. en- 
couraged the Arabians, and other neighbouring people, 
to make inroads on his territories, and it added to his 
perplexity that he was at this time greatly out of favour 
with Augustus. In order to propitiate the Emperor, 
he sent two embassies to Rome, but Augustus would 
not allow an audience to either, which still further 
encouraged his enemies in their opposition, and who 
pressed him so closely, that he sent a third embassy to 
Rome, and employed Nicolaus Damascenus, the cele- 
brated Jewish historian, who wrote a life of Herod, to 
support his cause. Augustus refused to admit Da- 
mascenus into bis presence, as the advocate of Herod, 
on which he adopted a stratagem to obtain a hearing in 
favour of his master. There were at that time at Rome 
other councillors, who were to accuse Syllaeus of murder 
and other crimes. Damascenus having prevailed on 
them to allow him to be, in conjunction with them, an 
advocate in their cause, he so managed, that, while 
pleading against Syllseus, he introduced the subject 
on which the Emperor had such strong prejudices 
against Herod, and made it appear to Augustus that 
they were unfounded : from that time his antipathy to 
Herod disappeared, he again took him into fa- 
vour, and had thought of adding to his dominions, as 
some compensation for having indulged, what he now 
thought, an unfounded accusation against him; but 
considering farther of Herod's advanced age, the dis- 
tracted state of the kingdom, occasioned by the rebels- 
lion of bis sons, he retracted his resolution, but granted 
Herod's request to proceed against his sons, and du 
rected a letter to bim to that effect ; with this he was 
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inach gratified, and immodiately oalled a coaDpil at 
BerytuSy and accased his sops before it: so <inaiiy 
crimes were charged upon them, and the charge pressed 
with so much vigour, that th^y yiere soou fouod guiity, 
and it was left to Herod to execute the sentence as it 
pleased him, who ordered them to be strangled, being 
principally instigated by his sister, the crafty and mali- 
cious Salome. Thus died the unhappy sons of the unhappy 
Mariamne, whose great fault was — we can scarcely 
call it crime, and yet crime it was — too boldly express- 
ing their resentment at their mother's death. They might 
indeed have gone beyond the line prescribed by obe* 
dience to parental authority : it would havQ bqen belter 
for them to have submitted their cause to aa overrufiog 
providence, especially as their father viras the criminal, 
than to have directed their vengeance against him. As 
tbey were Jews, they must have known the didactic song 
of Moses, in which God declares, " To me belongetb 
vengeance and recompense,*** which Scripture tbo^ 
apostle Paul quotes in the 12th chapter of his epistle 
to the Romans, while he is enforcing the essential pro*^ 
perties of the moral law on the Christians at Rome^ 
''Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saitb the Liord.'' 

Antipater, another of Herod's sods, being now re^^ 
lieved from his brothers, who were his rivals^ formed 
another conspiracy against his father, and even plotted 
to take away his life; in this he joined with his uncle 
Fheroras, who. had displeased his brother Herod, by 
refusing to marry a daughter of Mariamne, one of 
whom the King offered him : this conspiracy was how* 
ever detected, and the whole plot discovered by the means 
of the torture, to which the suspected persons wer<^ 
subject. Pheroras declined the daughter of Herod 
for the sake of one of his servants, whom be preferred, 
being a woman of great beauty, and by no means of vulgar 
manners, and he made her his wife; she afterwards 
acted a conspicuous part in an insurrection that was 

* Deut. xxxii. 
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raised against the aathority of Augustus. About this 
time the whole nation of the Jews being required to 
swear allegiance to the Emperor and the King, the 
Pharisees, to the number of seven thousand, refused 
compliance, on the ground that it was not lawful for 
them to do so to any person who was not of the stock 
of Israel. On this Herod imposed a fine on them : 
the wife of Pheroras, being a devoted Pharisee, imme* 
diately paid the whole amount. She was further in^ 
duced to this as some of the Pharisees had given out, 
assuming a spirit of prophecy, that Grod intended to 
transfer the kingdom from the family of Herod to the 
children of this woman, which furnished another occa- 
sion for commotions, for which many of the Pharisees 
were put to death. The whole blame of this being 
charged on Pberoras's wife, Herod commanded him to 
put her away, but he refused ; and so attached was he 
to her, that he declared he would rather die than live 
without her. This widened the breach between the 
brothers, and threw Pheroras completely into alVthe 
schemes of Antipater against his father, and he even 
joined in the plot to poison the old King. In order the 
better to remove suspicion from themselves, Antipater 
caused himself to be called to Rome, and Pheroras 
retired to his tetrarchy, leaving bis wife to execute the 
plot; it was however discovered by the vigilance of 
Herod, and the subtlety of his sister Salome : Pbero- 
ras's wife confessed the whole. Pheroras himself was 
taken ill soon afler he retired from Judea, and this 
illness terminated in his death. Herod visited him 
during his illness, and the brothers were reconciled. 
This reconciliation, probably, provided for the safety 
of the widow, as we have no account of her having 
suffered for the part she took in the conspiracy. 

Soon after this, Christ thb Saviour was born into 
the world. We refer to the next section of our work for 
all that relates to Christianity, merely observing here, 
that it is related of Herod, that in the slaughter of the 
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loQOcents, he slew one oT his own children ; which led 
Augustus to remark, ** that it was better to be Herod's 
hog thao his sou." 

Autipater, without knowing that the conspiracj 
against his father had been discovered, returned from 
Rome to Judea, and was immediately seized, and 
brought before Quintilius Varus, the President of Syria, 
and accused before him of a treasonable design against 
his father, and convicted of the crime. The sentence of 
condemnation being approved by Augustus, he was put 
to death. Herod himself did not long survive the 
execution of his son; he died himself five days after, 
and in a manner scarcely to be named : the account 
given of his latter end, by Josephus, shows him to have 
been in a condition, the most loathsome and disgusting 
possible. The judgment of God was evidently uppn 
him for his atrocious cruelties; but that which shows 
him to have been a monster indeed, is a crime he would 
have perpetrated, even with the prospect of death 
immediately before him^ and must doubtless be sufficient 
to convince those who doubt of the truth of St. Luke's 
narrative of the murder of the Innocents ; — for some 
have refused to believe it, alleging, that human na- 
ture was not capable of so much cruelty. 

Herod knowing the great hatred the Jews had 
towards hip, and fearing that there would be no mourn- 
ing at his death, devised an expedient the most horrid 
that can be imagined. He issued a decree, command- 
ing the principal Jews in his kingdom to meet him at 
Jericho, where he lay ill. On their arrival, he ordered 
them to be shut up in the Circus; and commanded 
Salome his sister, and Alexis her husband, as soon as 
he was dea^d, to order soldiers into the Circus, and put 
them to the sword ; ^' for this" said he '' will provide 
mourning fpr my funeral all over the land, and make the 
Jews lament of my death, whether they will or no.'' 
Soon after he had exacted from them an oath, to execute 
this comn^and^ he yielded up bis spirit to i^i^ God an^ 
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Judge. Bui Alexis and Salome chose rather to break 
their oath, than to execute a design so horrid, and 
immediately he was dead, they gave orders that all 
should be released, when they returned to their own 
homes, thus diffusing joy and gladness through their 
ramilieSy not only for their own deliverance, but that the 
cruel tyrant was no more. Thus does God often, 
fn his wise providence, make the wicked devices of men 
of none effect. 

The death of Herod took place during the interval of 
the four years, between the birth of Christ, and what is 
termed the vulgar era. Herod, by his testament, ap- 
pointed his two sons, Philip, and Archelaos, his 
successors ; this, however, was disputed by the latter, 
who appealed to Augustus. By a well timed submission 
on the part of Archelaus, Augustus was inclined in his 
favour, but he decided nothing, and this delay gave 
occasion to other sons of Herod to put forth their pre- 
tensions to the crown, which led to great disturbances 
among the Jews themselves, and frequent conflicts 
between them and the Romans, in which many lives 
were lost, and much injury done to the outer works of 
the temple, which had been restored, and in great 
measure rebuilt, by Herod in a style of great mag* 
nificence. Varus, who commanded the Roman Legion 
in Judea, seized many, detained as prisoners the least 
guilty, and crucified those who had mostly fomented the 
insurrection, to the number of about two thousand. 

After these things another appeal was made 
to Cassar : this however was preceded by an accusation 
against Archelaos by the Jews, who seem to have had 
great htitred to him on account of his savage disposition, 
in which h^ so much resembled his father Herod, and bis 
constant oppression of them as a people : this accusation 
was however disregarded, or rather set aside, by the 
more important question of the succession. Augustus 
at last decided that the kingdom should be divided 
among three of IJerod's sons, giving a portion to Salome, 
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their auot; the largest portion, or nearly the half of the 
whole kiDgdom, was assigoed to Archelaus, this cooipre^ 
bended Judea, Samaria, aod Idamea, with a revenue of 
400 talents; Herod Antipas had Perea and Galilee, 
with a revenue of 200 talents ; to Philip was assigned 
Batanea and Irachonitis, and a revenue of 100 talents; 
the portion assigned to Salome produced about 60 ta- 
lentSy and included Ashdod and Phasaelis, with the royal 
palace of Ascalon ; the other children of Herod receiv- 
ed the amount bequeathed to them by their father. 
ArchelauSy however, soon showed that the Jews had 
rightly estimated his character, for on his being establish- 
ed in bis kingdom, he continued those cruelties with 
which he was formerly accused, when he was again 
arraigned before Augustus, banished to Vienna, and his 
effects confiscated to the Roman government. Judea 
now became a Roman province, and Coponius was ap* 
pointed the first Procurator, with the power of life and 
death, which was from this time taken from the Jews, 
and from this time, also, was the money, raised from among 
the Jews, paid immediately into the Roman treasury ; 
hence the question was often raised among them, whe«- 
ther or no it was lawful to pay tribute to Ceesar ; and this 
gave occasion to the Herodians to endeavour to en- 
trap our Lord by the ensnaring question, " is it 
lawful to pay tribute to Csesar or no?" — hence it 
was that the publicans, that is, the men appointed by 
the Roman government to collect the taxes, were held 
in such detestation among the Jews, for they considered 
these persons as acting in a constant breach of their law, 
and as apostates from it ; aod hence we find publicans 
and sinners so often classed together as persons not only 
to be avoided, but to be held in utter detestation. 
Now was fulfilled that remarkable prophecy,* that 
'' the sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come;'' but 
Shiloh, the Messiah, was no sooner come, than the seep* 

* Gen. xlix. 10. 
GO 
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tre did depart from Jadea, for it now became a Roman 
province, and tbe laws were administered by a Roman 
officer ; and it is to be remarked, that this took place 
exactly at tbe time that Christ entered on his first public 
ministrations — in the same year that he was found sitting 
in the temple with the doctors, when he was twelve years 
of age. ft was at this time that Jadas, a Galilean, 
prevailed with his countrymen to revolt, and said *^ they 
were cowards if they would endure to pay a tax to the 
Romans:" they were, however, subdued, as we are in- 
cidentally told in the 5th Chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Augustus was succeeded in the Empire of Rome by 
Tiberius, (A. D. 14.) who sent Pilate into Jndea as 
Procurator; his first act showed great indignity to the 
Jews, and his total disregard of their religion : he or- 
dered several images of Csesar to be brought into Jeru- 
salem, doubtless intended to enforce idolatry : the Jews, 
however, strenuously opposed this, and although me- 
naced by the soldiers, declared that they would rather die 
than that their law should be transgressed ; their firm- 
ness astonished Pilate, and be ordered that they should 
be removed from Jerusalem. We do not learn that any 
attempt was afterwards made by him, thus to enforce 
idolatry on the Jews. 

Although the reign of Tiberius continued 22 years, yet 
very little occurred, during the course of it, worthy of no- 
tice in the history of the Jews. Dissentions among 
themselves, and occasional conflicts with the Roman 
soldiery were not infrequent, but they were too insig- 
nificant in their character to occupy our pages. Tiberius 
himself was too much immersed in his pleasures and his 
vices, especially during tbe latter part of his life, to de- 
vote much time even to the weightier concerns of the 
empire, and it can hardly be expected that a province so 
comparatively unimportant as Judea would claim much 
of bis attention. During his whole reign he sent only 
two Procurators to Judea— first Gratus was governor, 
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and then Pontios Pilate, who succeeded him. There 
was however one of the most important events occurred 
daring the reign of Tiberias — the crucifixion of the 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and we need scarcely 
remind even the youngest of our readers that it was 
while Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea. They 
must all be so familiar with the history, as given by the 
Evangelists, that any narration here would be superflu* 
ous ; indeed there is scarcely any mention of the fact of 
oar Lord's crucifixion, except that which is given us in 
the Scriptures. We will, however, transcribe a passing 
notice that Josephns takes in his elaborate and volumi- 
nous work, " the Antiquities," and *^ History of the Wars 
of the Jews,'* of the life of Christ, so important not only to 
Christians, but to the whole of this our world, and pro- 
bably interesting to the whole creation. 

^' Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if 
it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth with plea- 
sure. He drew over to him many of the Jews, and many 
of the Gentiles. He was Christ, and when Pilate, at the sug- 
gestion of the principal men amongst us, had condemned 
him to the cross, those that loved him at the first did not 
forsake him, for he appeared to them alive the third day, as 
the divine Prophets had foretold; these and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him, and the tribe of Chris- 
tians, so named from him, are not extinct to this day.'' * 



HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS, FROM THE BIRTH 
OF CHRIST, TO THE END OF THE ACTS OF THE 

APOSTLES. 

It is now necessary that we should attend to the his- 
tory of the early Christians, and show how the followers 
of the humble and despised Nazarene, from the unpromis- 
ing commencement of a few fishermen, became a multi- 
tude, and whose number will at last be found to be innu- 

* Although this is indeed short, we consider it a yaluable, though 
somewhat unwilling, testimony, from a Jew, of the divine mission of 
the Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
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merable, for it will be ** a number that no man can 
number.'' 

We are quite aware that in the sketch we shall give of 
the rise and progress of Christianity, or rather of the 
Christian Church — for our inquiries will be rather direct* 
ed to the immediate disciples of our Lord, and subse- 
quently to his sincere followers — we shall detail much 
that our readers already know, but we trust that some 
particulars will be collected that are not generally known ; 
and we beg to remind the public, what was obserred at 
the commencement of the work,— -in the preface*— that it 
is intended for the instruction of the young; and should 
any of our elder readers be disposed to complain that 
they find nothing in this account of the Christian Church 
bnt what they knew before, we repeat the remark that 
has been already made, ^* that they have no right to com« 
plain of the scantiness of the fare, at a table to which 
they were not invited.*' 

Hitherto we have confined our narrative to historic 
facts, and those principally relating to the contentions 
between the sons and successors of Herod ; we shall now 
view the Jews as, at once, the opposers and promoters of 
Christianity, for although it was by their '^ wicked hands 
that " Jesus of Nazareth was taken, crucified, and slain, 
yet was it by the determinate '^ counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God," who thus caused to be fulfilled the pre- 
dictions of the prophets — thus was sin remitted, and 
thus was wrought out, and brought in, that everlasting 
righteousness which had been shadowed forth by the types 
and ceremonial rites of the Jewish economy — thus show- 
ing that '* Christianity is as old as the creation.'* 

The controversy about the exact time of the birth of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is now gone by; w^, of course, 
adopt what is called the vulgar era, or annus Domini; 
the important event took place in the year of the world 
4004; 2348 from the time of the deluge; about 1920 years 
from the calling of Abraham, and in the 27th year of the 
reign of Augustus Csesar. We are told in the second 
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chapter of the gospel by St. Matthew, that ^* Jesus was 
bora in Betblebem of Judah, in the days of Herod the 
King." His mother was the Virgin Mary, bis reputed 
father was Joseph, who was lineally descended from 
King David, and thus was fulfilled the prophecy, '^ and 
there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
a branch shall grow out of his roots ;"''^ and thus was our 
Lord, as he declares himself to be, in the last chapter of 
the book of the Revelations^ both ** the root and the 
offspring of David." 

Even our youngest readers are familiarly acquainted 
with the circumstances of the Saviour's birth — that it was 
in the manger of a stable, because there was no room in 
the inn, this was doubtless occupied by the great men of 
the land, and He who was to be either their Saviour or 
their Judge, was, in all probability, unknown to any of 
tbem. The circumstance of this great assemblage at 
Bethlehem is narrated by St. Luke in the second chapter 
of his gospel. Joseph dwelt in Nazareth, a city of Gali- 
lee, but Augustus having issued a decree that all the 
provinces subject to the dominion of Rome should be 
taxed, Joseph, we are told, being " of the house and 
lineage of David,*' repaired to " Bethlehem, the city of 
David," according to the regulations that then subsisted 
among the Jews ; here Mary brought forth her first-born 
Son, ^' and wrapped him in swaddling^ clothes, and laid 
him in a manger;'' but however unnoticed was his birth, 
or however lowly his present condition, yet even now 
was there a presage of his future glory. ** And there, 
was in the same couotry shepherds abiding in the field, 
and keeping watch over their flock by night, and lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round them, and they were sore afraid; 
and the angel said unto them, fear not, for I bring yon 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people, for 
unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord'' ..••'' and suddenly thera was 

* Isaiah xi. 1. 
CC 2 
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with the angel a moltitode of the heavenly host praising 
Gody and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will towards men." Equally fami- 
liar, we conclude, are our young readers with the 
circumstance of Herod's cruelty. Some wise men 
had come from the east to Jerusalem, to worship 
Him whose star they had seen, by which they knew that 
He who was to be the King of the Jews was at that 
time born. " When Herod bad heard these things he 
was troubled," fearing to be dispossessed of his throne, 
and he resolved to put the young child to death, but con- 
cealed his design under the pretence of admitting that he 
was to be the king of the Jews, and entitled, in the lan- 
guage of the Romans, to divine honours : " and he sent 
them to Bethlehem, and said, go and search diligently 
for the young child, and when ye have found him, bring 
me word again, that I may come and worship him also." 
The wise men, however, *^ being warned of God in a 
dream that they should not return to Herod, they depart- 
ed unto their own country another way." ** Then Herod, 
when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was 
exceeding wroth, and slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time that he diligently 
enquired of the wise men." Here also was a prophecy 
fulfilled, as recorded by Jeremiah in the 31st chapter; 
Joseph by the command of God, who sent his angel, 
and who appeared to him in a dream, fled into Egypt, 
and remained there till Herod was dead ; but during the 
reign of Archelaus, his son, an angel of the Lord having 
again appeared to Joseph in a dream, *^ saying, arise and 
take the young child and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel, for they are dead which sought the young 
child's life/' Joseph returned and dwelt in his city of 
Kazareth. 

The Scriptures record nothing of the Saviour until 
he entered on his ministry, with the exception of a 
single circumstance when he was twelve years old; 
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this 13 recorded in the second chapter of Luke's 
gospel; it is both interesting as a fact, and was a 
presage of his future wisdom and glory. His parents 
were strict in the observance of the commands of God 
according to the Jewish ritual, and' had been to 
Jerusalem to keep the feast of the Passover, taking 
their son Jesus with them ; on their return, they had 
proceeded a day's journey before they discovered that 
he was not in their company; they then sought him 
among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, but on not 
finding him, they returned to Jerusalem, seeking him : 
three days were employed in this anxious search, and 
at last '^ they found him in the Temple, sitting in the 
midst of the learned men, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions ;" and so great was his wisdom, 
that '' all who heard him were astonished at his under- 
standing and his answers." It might be supposed that 
this remarkable fact would, at least, have led to the 
enquiry, whether it might not be the Messiah, considering 
that in him were fulfilled, to the very letter, all the 
predictions concerning him — whether as to time, the 
circumstance of his birth, his lineage, the place from 
whence he was to appear : but no — their under- 
standings were darkened, and their prejudices in 
favour of his appearing in temporal power kept them 
dark: even his disciples, after witnessing the many 
miracles that he performed-^his rising from the dead-^ 
his appearing to them after his resurrection ; even after 
their own acknowledgment that he was the true 
Messiah — '* thou art Christ, the Son of the living God," 
— ^mistook the true nature of his kingdom, or they would 
not have made the enquiry, ** wilt thou, at this time, 
restore again the kingdom to Israel?" and it was nbt 
until the Holy Ghost came upon them, when they were 
assembled at the feast of Pentecost, that their minds 
were enlightened, and they looked for a future — a 
spiritual kingdom.* It need excite no surprise that 

* Acts i, 4—8, 
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the bistorians of the time scarcely notice him. Josephas, 
and other Jewish writers, were UDcler the same prejudices 
as the Doctors in the Temple, and the heathen writers 
saw ** no form or comeliness in him" — to them he ap- 
peared as insignificant '* as a root oat of a dry ground." 
Tacitasi the Roman historian, does indeed casually 
notice that there was a man named Jesus, dwelling in 
Judea, who was said to have wrought miracles^ but he 
said no more, for he doubted of the fact. 

We pass over the remarkable events of our Lord's 
public ministry ; a mere sketch would be useless, and 
to comment on them all would carry us beyond the 
space we can allow; we assume that all our young 
readers are fully acquainted with all the interesting 
facts recorded by the four Evangelists — merely re- 
marking, that he entered on his public ministrations in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age, and he was crucified 
at the age of thirty*three, so that only between three 
and four years were occupied in the accomplishment of 
the great object of his mission. 

The history of the Christian church properly begins 
with the ^'Acts of the Apostles/' These celebrated 
deeds were recorded by St. Luke, the same as wrotoi 
the gospel, as he tells us in the first chapter. He was 
an attendant of St. Paul's on many of his journies, 
and by profession a physician — called in the epistle to 
the Colossians '^ the beloved Physician;" he is also 
alluded to in the epistle to Timothy, and in that to 
Philemon. The first circumstance related by him, is a 
meeting of all the Apostles at Jerusalem to fill up the 
ofBce of Judas, from which he had by transgression 
fallen ; they appointed two, Joseph and IVf atthias, but 
distrustful of themselves which they should choose, after 
prayer to God, they referred the case to Him, by a 
mode not unusual at that time — the lot — ** and the lot 
fell on Matthias, and he was numbered with the 
eleven Apostles." 

It has already been observed, that the minds of the 
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Apostles were up to this time comparatively uninformed 
as to the true character of the kingdom of God, and it 
is worthy of remark, that during the ministry of our 
Lord, but few were made partakers of his grace — the 
whole number did not exceed one hundred and twenty.* 
We presume not to offer a reason for this, except that the 
Holy Ghost was not yet poured out. This was reserved 
for the day of Pentecost, when the Apostles again met, 
** when suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of 
a mighty rushing wind, which filled- all the house where 
they were sitting, and there appeared onto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it set upon each of them, 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they 
began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave 
tbem utterance." Thus were the Apostles prepared 
and qualified for the work to which they were appointed, 
proclaiming to a guilty and ruined world, and to every 
man, in a language he could understand, Christ 
Jesus, as a Lord and Saviour. It was not long 
before the blessed effects of this effusion of the Holy 
Spirit were seen, for the first sermon that Peter 
preached, even at this very time, an addition was made 
to their number of '' three thousand souls ;'' and they 
gave proof of their true discipleship, " for they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the Apostles' doctrine, and fellow* 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.'' The 
great means, in the conversion of these three thousand 
men, seems to have been the simple setting forth of 
Jesus, whom they had crucified, *'as both Lord and 
Christ," for " when they heard this, they were pricked in 
their hearts" — their consciences were smitten, they were 
convinced of sin, and cried out, " #hat shall we do V* 

We pass over the individual acts of the Apostles, and 
the many miracles that they wrought in the name, and 
by the power, of Jesus, and select those which relate to 
the Church of Christ, to Christians, as such ; but it will 
particularly belong to our history to notice the enmity 

* Acts i. 15 : ii. 1—42. 
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and opposition which the rulers among the Jews so 
constantly manifested to the doctrines of the Apostles. 
This was first discovered when Peter preached his 
second sermon^ in which he stated the doctrine of the 
resarrection.* Bat ** the priests, and the captain of 
the temple, (a Jew) and the Saddacees, came upon 
them, being grieved that they taught the people, and 
preached through Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead :** they were seized and kept in prison daring 
the night: they had, however, abundant reason for 
rejoicing, not only that they were accounted worthy 
to suffer for his name's sake, but that their preaching 
was so remarkably effectnal— -five thousand were at this 
time added to the church. The next morning they 
were brought before Annas, the High Priest, and Caia- 
phas, and John, and Alexander, and other of the 
kindred of the High Priest; they were questioned 
** by what power and by what name" they had wrought 
the miracle of healing the impotent man ; they boldly 
declared, that it was done ^^by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth ;" the chief priests and elders could 
not deny the fact, for the man was forty years old^ and 
was well known to them all ; they therefore threatened 
the Apostles and let them go, because they feared the 
people ; their rage was restrained, not by the fear of 
God, but by the fear of man. 

The next occurrence of a public character we find 
recorded in the 5th chapter of the Acts. The Apostles 
having attracted the notice of the High Priest, and 
many others, by the miracle of healing many sick folk, 
and those who were vexed with unclean spirits, they 
were filled with indignation, and cast them into prison, 
but during the night the angel of the Lord opened 
the doors and brought them forth, and commanded 
them to ** go stand, speak in the temple all the words of 
this life;'' they were not slow in obeying the command 

* AcU iii. 26 : iv. 1—3. 
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of Gody for early in the morning tbey were found in the 
temple teaching the people; tbey were again brought 
before the High Priest and elders. Peter and the 
others again addressed them with their former boldness, 
charging them with the crime of crucifying Jesus. 
Gamaliel, a wise and prudent councillor, cautioned them 
against proceeding to extremities against the Apostles', 
justly reasoning, " that if this counsel or this work be 
of men, it would come to nought," adducing former 
instances in proof of his assertion, adding, ** if it be of 
God,'' they would not be able to prevail, and they 
would be found adding crime to their folly, inasmuch as 
tbey ^* would be found even to fight against God :" these 
arguments prevailed, and they let the Apostles go ; not, 
however, until they had shown an increase of enmity 
towards them: in the former case they sent them 
away with threatcnings, and commands not to preach 
again in the name of Jesus ; but now they added stripes, 
for we are told ** after they had called the Apostles, 
and beaten them, they let them go." 

The next transaction we have to notice was the ap- 
pointment of deacons: the object in this was to se- 
parate the office of the ministry, from that of attending 
to the temporal wants of the poor. Our church in 
England has wisely done the same, and for the same 
reason, that the ministers should give themselves exclu- 
sively to their work, and that the poor should be better 
attended to. It appears that the Grecians, that is, 
Jews who had lived in Greece, and therefore spoke the 
Greek language, complained that their widows were 
neglected in the daily distribution of food : the Apostles 
called the disciples together, and declared to them that 
it was not reasonable that tbey should leave the " word 
of God and serve tables ;" the great increase of the 
number of the disciples put it out of their power to 
do both, unless one or the other was neglected ; they 
advised them to choose out seven men whom they 
should appoint to attend exclusively on the poor. This 
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was accordingly done, and seven men were set apart, 
for this purpose, by the imposition of bands. 

Stephen, who is described to be a man '' full of fi^ith 
and power," was one of the deacons, and he was ho- 
noured by being the first martyr. Certain foreign Jews, 
who were attached to the Synagogue, arose and began 
disputing with him, but ** they were not able to resist 
the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake ;" they 
therefore suborned men to swear falsely against him, 
and stirred up the people to oppose him, who '' caught 
him and brought him to the council," or Sanhedrim, 
the highest court of judicature among the Jews. The 
charge against him was that he had said, ** that this 
Jesus of Nuzareth shall destroy this place, and shall 
change the customs which Moses delivered." *' Then 
said the High Priest, Are these things so?" Stephen did 
not deny the charge, but detailed God's dealings with their 
fathers, and how they resisted the Prophets whom God 
sent to them ; he concluded with this pointed applica- 
tion to themselves : — " Ye stiff-necked and uncircum- 
cised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye?" They could 
bear no more— pride, indignation, and the convictions 
of their consciences, ''cut them to the heart, and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth :" they then cast him 
out of the city, and stoned him, " calling upon God and 
saying, Lord Jesus receive my spirit." 

Soon after we learn that the word of God had extend- 
ed itself to Samaria, where Peter and John were sent, 
and they '' preached the Gospel in many villages of the 
Samaritans :" it was here that Simon, the Sorcerer, was 
so sharply rebuked for desiring to purchase the gift of 
the Holy Ghost ; after preaching some time in Samaria 
they returned to Jerusalem. 

The remarkable conversion of the Apostle Paul 
is next recorded : we find him " consenting^' to 
the death of Stephen, and now at Damascus, to 
which place he had come to bring all who called on 
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the name of Jesus bound to the chief priests. The 
Jews of Damascus were much incensed against him, 
and took counsel to kill him, but the disciples assisted 
him to escape out of their hands, and he came to Jeru- 
salem, where the disciples were afraid fo receive him, 
knowing of his violent proceedings; but Barnabas having 
declared to them the particulars of his conversion, and 
how he had preached boldly at Damascus, they received 
him, and sent him to Tarsus. *'Then the churches had 
rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria, and 
were edified, walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.^' 

The believing Jews hitherto supposed that the bless- 
ing^ of the Gospel were confined to them, and that the 
Gentiles were to have no part in them ; and this indeed not 
without reason, for the commission given to the twelve 
disciples by our Lord, when he first sent them forth, was^ 
'* go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city 
of the Samaritans enter ye not, but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel," but they rejected the 
proffered boon; then was repentance unto life granted 
unto the Gentiles : still the purposes of God towards 
them were not known, and Peter still supposed that he 
was to confine his preaching to the Jews ; but the time 
of God's mercy was come, and he was to offer salvation 
to the Gentiles. The method that God employed to 
make known his gracious purpose is recorded in the lOtb 
and 11th chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. The vision 
that Peter saw, while he was in a trance, communicated 
to him this important truth — that although hitherto the 
Jews were God's peculiar people, and all the blessings of 
bis covenant were confined to them, yet from henceforth 
He would be '* no respecter of persons, but in every na- 
tion he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted of him.** 

The next martyr whose death is recorded is James, 
the brother of John ; he was beheaded by Herod about 
the year 44 : no cause is assigned for thi& cruelty, except 

Dd 
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that ** it pleased the Jews," and for the same reason, be 
caased Peter also to be apprehended and cast into prison, 
but he was delivered by an angel. Soon after this Herod 
removed the seat of government from Jerusalem toCsBsa- 
rea, and here thejust judgment of God for his cruelty and 
impiety met him : the Scripture account of his death, and 
the immediate cause of it, is short, but very full ; ** and 
upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat 
upon his throne, and made an oration unto them, and the 
people gave a shout^ saying, it is the voice of a god, 
and not of a man, and immediately the angel of the Lord 
smote him, because he gave not God the glory, and he 
was eaten up of worms, and gave up the ghost/' We 
have other accounts of the manner of his death — ^tbat tbe 
worms were within him in such numbers, that thev came 
out of his ears, nose, and mouth ; even while living be was 
literally eaten up of worms : this is the same Herod that 
beheaded John the Baptist. 

It does not form part of the present history to follow 
tbe Apostle Paul in his numerous journies ; his zeal 
and labours, his "doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 
faith, long-suffering and patience" are known to all — the 
" persecutions, afflictions,'' and trials of various kinds 
are familiar even to a casual reader of the Scriptures. 
We therefore pass on to those particulars which relate 
to the history of the disciples of Christ, reserving some 
general remarks on this devoted Apostle to the con- 
clusion of the work, when we propose to consider bis 
life, character, and death, in connexion with those of the 
other Apostles, should our space allow. It will, how- 
ever, be right in this place to notice his trial before 
Felix, and his subsequent examination before King 
Agrippa. 

After various journies to different places, at which 
he dispensed the word of life, and confirmed the faith 
and the hope of believers, we find the Apostle Paul 
at Jerusalem, where the Jews raised a commotion 
against him, pretending that he had profaned tbe 
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temple, and would have killed biniy but the captain 
of the Roman guard came and rescued him, and or* 
dered him to bo taken for safety into the castle^ and to 
be bound with a chain. Paul protested against this, 
pleading his privilege as a Roman, as it was not lawful 
to bind a Roman citizen with a chain, unless under some 
peculiar circumstances. The next day, after an exami- 
nation, upwards of forty Jews bound themselves with 
an oath that they would kill Paul, but by the timely and 
providential intervention of his sister's son, their con- 
spiracy was discovered, and he was removed to CsBsarea, 
where Felix, the governor, was. After he had been there 
five days, Ananias came down to CsBsarea to accuse 
faim, and brought with him a distinguished councillor, 
Tertullus, to plead against him. The charge against 
faim was, that he was ** a pestilent fellow, a mover of 
sedition, and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes." 
After the charge made, the Apostle was permitted to 
speak for himself. He simply declared his innocencci 
and boldly avowed his principles and faith in Christ; 
he made a powerful appeal to the conscience of Felix, 
whom he knew to be a notoriously wicked man, ** and 
as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come, Felix trembled :" it was, however, only 
the lashings of a guilty conscience, unaccompanied by 
repentance for his past sins, or resolves of future 
amendment ; for he detained Paul longer in prison, in 
the hopes that he would bribe him to give him his 
liberty. 

Two years longer Paul was left in confinement, when 
Fortius Festus succeeded Felix in the government 
of the province ; and he, regardless of right and wrong, 
and merely to please the Jews, left him a prisoner, 
Festus, after a short sojourn at Ceesarea, went up to 
Jerusalem, when the High Priest immediately brought 
his charge against Paul, and desired to have him brought 
to Jerusalem to be tried, intending that some persons 
should lie in wait to kill him; this Festus refused, 
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and desired that bis accusers sboald go to Csesarea: 
in tkis Festus acted with a measure of justice; and he 
also gave Paul the option of being tried by him^ or 
go to Jerusalem^ in which case the High Priest and 
£IderSy composing the Sanhedrim, would be his judges, 
at which tribunal he could expect no mercy : but Paul 
said, *' I stand at Caesar's judgment seat" — at which he 
would have at least an impartial trial — " I appeal unto 
Csesar." This was an appeal at once from the. Roman 
governor to the Emperor. Festus replied, ^^ hast thon 
appealed unto Csesar? Unto Csssar thou shalt go." 
This was the whole of the judicial proceedings that 
took place in the province, for although Paul was after 
examined before king Agrippa, this was a mere matter 
of curiosity to know something of Paul, for, having 
appealed to Csesar, the kings and governors of the 
provinces bad no longer any power over him, either to 
condemn or to release him. ** Then said Agrippa unto 
Festus, this man might have been set at Uberty if he 
had not appealed uuto Caosar.'' The latter chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles inform us that he was sent 
to Borne as a prisoner : during the voyage, the ship 
was nearly wrecked on the island of Melita, now Malta, 
but the remarkable providence of God — in the ful- 
filment of his own wise purpose, and by an intimation 
previously given to the Apostle — he and all the ship^s 
company were safely conveyed on shore, and were 
treated with kindness by the people of the island. On 
the arrival of the escort at Rome, the prisoners were 
delivered over by the centurion to the captain of the 
guard ; a privilege was however granted to the Apostle, 
which was providentially ordered fur the furtherance of 
the gospel in that city — *^ Paul was suflfered to dwell 
by himself, with a soldier that kept him :" here the 
sacred records leave him, and give us no other infor- 
mation concerning him, except that *' he dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired house, and received all 
that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of €rod, 
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and teaching those things which concern the Lord 
Jesns Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding 
him." We learn, however, that the gospel had made 
great progress at Rome before his arrival there, so much 
so, that the faith of the Christians in that city was 
*' spoken of throughout the whole world,"* as well as 
by the number of persons whom he salutes in the last 
chapter in his epistle to the Romans. It had even found 
its way into the families of the great. ** Salute them 
which are of Aristobolus's household." — ** Greet them 
which are of the household of Narcissus which are in 
the Lord :" the former was descended from the cele<> 
brated family of the Maccabees, and was taken prisoner 
by Pompey when he invaded Judea, Narcissus was 
one of the ministers of state of the Emperor Claudius. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY, STATE, AND CHARACTER 

OF THE CHURCHES. 

Before we proceed with the history of the Jews, to 
the period of their dispersion, we propose devoting a 
section of our work to the state and character of those 
churches to which the Apostle wrote, and after the 
Jewish History shall be finished, to the seven Asiatic 
churches, as subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem, in 
order of time. And although commentary, or explanatory 
remarks, may not be part of our plan, and should 
not strictly bo mixed up with our narrative, yet, as the 
information we have of these churches is principally to 
be obtained by inference, and by the strain of the 
epistles to them ; and as that given by St. John in the 
book of the Revelation, is comprised in language, 
which is highly figurative and emblematical, requiring 
more previous atudy and biblical knowledge to interpret 
thaii can be expected- of youthful readers, we shall 

• Rom; i. 8. 
Dd2 
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consider that we are doing a serTice to them, if by any 
remarks that may be found in this work^ the historical 
hcU intended by the figures should be explained, 
and the Apostle's meaning made clear : and we 
have no hesitation in avowing that we have greatly 
availed ourselves in what may be offered in this section ^ 
relating to the churches addressed by St. Paol, 
to ** Milner's History of the Church of Christ.'^ We give 
our reasons for selecting this work. Dean Milner, the 
author of the work alluded to, was an excellent scholar, 
and of great historical research ; he likewise possessed 
a peculiar chu*acter of mind, which may be termed 
spiritual discernment, which eminently fitted him for 
distmguishing between what was real, and what was 
assumed, in christian profession ; which at the distance 
of time at which he wrote his history, from that at 
which the subjects of it lived, was certainly difficult. 
In forming bis opinion of christian character, he 
expected to find in it the onion of those two apparently 
different principles respectively vindicated by the 
Apostles Paul and James, and which some ignorantly 
assert are opposed to each other : he would not admit, 
in his catalogue of Christian worthies, any, however 
orthodox their creed, and however strenuous in main- 
taining it, if they did not prove that it had a right 
foundation, by their building on it, and producing fruits 
in evidence ; neither would he allow his mind to be 
beguiled into the belief, that there was christian 
principle when there was nothing more exhibited in 
proof, than outward show, and a sanctimonious 
demeanour; and especially when there was any appear- 
ance of heretical pravity, notwithstanding this may be 
sought to be covered by an extra portion of assumed 
sanctity; at the same time be knew well haw to make an 
allowance for the weakness of the flesh, the infirmity of 
our nature, and the fallibility of our reason* We are 
far from the opinion that Dr. Milner was an infallible 
judge in these matters: he only who searches the 
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heart, and knows what is in the mtDd of man, can be so ; 
but we repeat the opinion, that he had a remarkable 
discernment into christian character, and a faculty of 
separating good from evil — right from wrong — bow* 
ever one may be mixed up with, or overborne by 
the other — and showing each in its true size and colour. 
We are quite aware that Dr. Milner*s work needs none 
of our praise, and we offer these remarks principally 
for the benefit of tbose young persons, whose minds 
may have been prepared for taking an interest in the 
history of the church of Christ, and who may not know 
the work ; to these we strongly recommend a perusal 
of it. 

We certainly do not agree with those who appear 
to give the book of Revelation a pre-eminence over tbe 
other portions of the word of God, because some parts 
of it are supposed to be prophetical of the present 
time, or of that time to which we are approaching, and 
therefore seem to confine their study of the Scriptures 
almost exclusively to that book ; yet would we remind 
our readers that it is a portion of the Word of God^ 
and, as such, deserves an equal measure of their atten* 
tion with that of the other parts : neither are we at 
all disposed to recommend the young to trouble them- 
selves with the disquisitions of the learned on this book; 
as to tbe time when the Papacy took its rise, when 
the 1260 years began, and, consequently, when they 
will end ; but if we are on the eve of some great event, 
not to say a great political convulsion-^we use the word 
political in the fullest extent of its meaning — compre- 
hending every concernment of man, which even the 
most indifferent can scarcely hide from themselves, so 
pressing are all circumstances around us, and may 
bring us to be concerned in events hitherto unheard of-— 
if the Apocalypse of St. John reveals to us what those 
events are to be, and describes them to us in all their 
important aad tremendous magnitude, surely it is a 
part of our Christian, duty to have our minds prepared 
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for them, lest they come upon us unawares, even '' as 
a thief in the night.'' And this is a caution peculiarly 
needed to the young, as their minds are less likely to 
•be affected by supposed distant events, independent of 
the important fact, that whether the events predicted 
of shall come upon us soon, or be delayed to a more 
distant period, the young are more likely to be living 
witnesses than the more advanced in years, whose 
spirits may have passed into the unknown state before 
these events shall come to pass. Let it not be said 
that such a state of feeling would be unsuitable to the 
young, thut it would unfit them for the social and re< 
lative duties of life: this has been urged against religion 
itself, by the ignorant and the worldly, and the same plea 
has been used, by the religious, against allowing this 
subject to have any influence over the mind ; but let 
them no longer use it — let them no longer say that it is 
an unfit subject for the youthful mind to dwell on, 
rather would we say that its tendency is to improve 
the character, and make the Christian meet for the 
looked for inheritance : this is not given as an opinion 
— a mere speculation ; but we have the infallible word 
of truth for our support, that a due consideration of the 
subject should have a beneficial influence on our 
lives and characters. Alluding to those events which 
shall be the harbingers of the end of time, it is said, 
** Seeing that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be, in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness ?"'!*' 

GALATIA. 

We learn from the I5th and 16th chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles, that after Paul and Silas- had 
gone through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches, 
that is, establishing them in their faith and obedience, 
they came to Derbe and Lystra, and then proceeded 
throughout Pbrygia and Galatia. The epistle ; written to 

• 2 Pet, ill. 11. 
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the latter cbarch is nearly ail tbe inrorinatioD we have 
respecting it. The people of this country received tbe 
gospel in great namberSy inasmuch as several churches 
were planted throughout the district. They understood 
St. Paul's doctrine, and received it in its true sense, 
namely, that justification before God is attainable only 
by faith in Christ crucified : before this they had lived 
in tbe darkest idolatry, for these churches were formed 
almost, if not entirely, of Gentiles, 

After labouring some time among the Galatiaos^ 
Paul left them ivith the most pleasing hopes of their 
fipiritual growth, but he was astonished to hear of a 
change for the worse, that took place amongst tbem. 
£$ome Jews wfao were either their own countrymen, or^ 
who bad lately arrived in Galatia, from other parts of 
Asia Minor, where Paul bad laboured, took pains to 
pervert them. They made no attempts indeed to aii- 
settle their minds in the views of the unity of the God- 
head, nor did they endeavour to draw them back to the 
worship of idols. Their attempts were of a more subtle 
character; its tendency was to "pervert the gospel 
of Christ :" they declared that they could not be saved 
without being circumcised, and prevailed on them to ob« 
serve the ceremonial law, in many instances, as necessary 
to salvation: this the Apostle declared is ^another 
gospel" — meaning a gospel in semblance only, for in 
fact there is no other gospel than that which he preach* 
ed — but to these ** false brethren he would give place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour," so strenuous was he 
iu defence of the truth: they tried to estrange the 
Galatians from St. Paul, and draw them over to them- 
selves, and to a worldly spirit of conformity, loving to 
appear fair in the eyes of men, and pretending to be 
zealous for good works, while their real object was 
to avoid persecution which attended the cross of Christ; 
and to give better efiect to their insinuations, they in» 
stilled into them disrepectful ideas of Paul, as if he were 
inferior to tbe other Apostles, 
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The great evil lorkiDg ander all this apparent zeal was 
the adulteration of the truth, and there seems to have 
been mixed with it a great deal that was unchristian in 
their temper and proceedings. In no epistle does the 
Apostle speak so sharply, or express himself so vehe- 
mently : he was astonished at the defection of the Gala- 
tians, and denounces any man, or even an angel, who 
should preach any other way of salvation.* He asserts 
that if they mixed circumcision, or any work of the law, 
.with Christ, in the article of justification, Christ would 
be of no effect to them. He must be their whole 
Savioor, or he would profit them nothing; law and 
grace in this respect being quite opposite. He points 
out to them the peculiar nature of the gospel, as per- 
fectly distinct from any thing that man in his depraved 
state is apt to teach, or is ready to embrace. He 
appeals to their own experience of the happy fruits of 
.the gospel, which they bad felt internally. He wishes 
that their evil advisers were cut off, so mischievous were 
Uiey to souls, and assures them that the divine vengeance 
would overtake those who troubled them ; a consideration 
this, there is too much reason to fear, very little affect3 
•the mind of those who oppose the truth, or oppress the 
people of God : they consider not that God is a God of 
reteibotive justice, and that it is written. ** I will repay, 
fiaith the Lord.'' He informs them that the persecution, 
which he himself endured was on account of this very 
doctrine, and that this being lost, the gospel becomes a 
mere name, and Christianity is no longer distinguished 
in the group of common religions. 

It will be proper to bear in mind the Apostle's reason- 
ing on this subject, and to apply it to every period of 
church history, as the rise and fall of this great christian 
article, must determine the vigour or decline of true re* 
ligion in all ages. He neglects not however to inculcate, 
as was usual with him, the necessity of good works, as 

• GaU V. 2—16. 
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Ibe jast Fruits and evidences of a real Christian state ; and 
we would here particularly call the attention of our young 
readers to some evil works which the Apostle classes as 
** works of the flesh/' but which we are too apt to over* 
look as such, and allow thera to prevail as belonging to 
our nature, and therefore not to be controlled. Not 
only are the grosser evils denounced by him, but 
'* hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies," are not to be indulged by those who are ** led 
by the Spirit," but these are to be governed by an in- 
fluence of which the worldly-minded not only thinks 
lightly, but absolutely contemns ; let us hear what this is, 
** but the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
and temperance. — Gal. v. 16—26. 

There is reason to believe that this was one of the 
first of the epistles that the Apostle wrote : he enjoins 
on the Corinthians to adopt the same measures towards 
the relief of the poor saints as he had ordered in the 
churches of Galatia. Not long after, he visited them 
again, and ** went over all the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples." From 
the influence which he appears to have had in Galatia, it 
is probable that the Judaical perversion was overcome. 

PHILIPPI, 

After the Apostles Paul and Silas had gone through 
Galatia, it was their intention to have proceeded through 
Btthynia, '* but the Spirit suffered them not" — God in his 
providence had appointed another scene for their la- 
bours. A vision appeared onto Paul, which represented 
a man of Macedonia, ** saying, come over into Mace-* 
donia and help us ;" he knew it to be a heavenly com* 
mand, and he immediately obeyed. He came to Philippi, 
a ebief city in that part.f It was here that Lydia, a seller 
^f purple, from Thy atira, was converted, and it was here 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 1, t Acta xvi. 
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that Paul cast oat a devil, a apirit of Python,* from a 
jouDg woman, who pretended to foretell future events^ 
this excited the rage of her master, who saw that the 
hope of his gains was gone, and be raised a tumult 
against the Apostles ; the multitude and even the magis- 
trates were induced to take part against them, who 
ordered them to be beaten and cast into prison. It was 
here likewise that the remarkable conversion of the jailor 
took place, by simply setting forth " Christ crucified»'^ 
as the only way of salvation. In answer to the enquiry 
of the jailor, *' what must I do to be saved V they said, 
'' believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
3aved, and thy house :" the result was his real conver- 
sion, with all his house, and his dedication to God by 
baptism. 

The city of Philippi was originally Macedonian, and 
named after Philip, the father of Alexander, but was now 
subject to the Roman power, and governed by Roman 
laws. The appearances oo the arrival of the Apostles 
did not promise any thing remarkable. They found a 
few Jews there, who used on the Sabbath day to assem- 
ble a short distance out of the city, for the purpose of 
prayer; it was here that the Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia : it seems that they were principally women ; to 
these the Apostles joined themselves, and spake the 
word of God. We do not learn that any others besides 
the family of the jailor and Lydia were converted, 
although, from the eminence of this Church afterwards, 
there is reason to believe that there were others, and 
that now was laid the foundation of this Christian com- 
munity. The Apostles however did not remain long 
here : after their release from jail, they departed from 
Philippi, and went to Thessalonica. It may here be 

***The very term leads me to apprehend that the oracular work of the 
Pythian Apollo among the Pagans had sometljing diabolical in it ; 
and the story before us demonstrates the reality of such delusions, 
and that human fraud and sagacity alone are not suflScient to account 
for them.*' Note by Dean Milner, 
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observed that while Paul acted with the meekness and 
forbearance of a Christian, he did not think it inconsistent 
with that character to assert his rights as a man, and his 
dignity as a Roman citizen. It appears that the ma^ 
gistrates had ordered the Apostles to be beiiten and cast 
into prison, upon a bare representation — without trial : it 
was not ODUsnal for Roman governors to exercise this 
arbitrary power in the provinces, over those who bad 
not the privilege of being citizens of Rome, but as Paul 
possessed this, he required a concession on the part of the 
magistrates:—" Nay^ verily, let them come themselves 
and fetch us out." Acts xvi. 

Some time after *this, he again visited Philippi after he 
bad gone through Greece, comforting and confirming th^ 
disciples, according to his usual custom. We gather from 
Paul's epistle to this church, that at some time they had 
suffered persecution: this indeed will always accompany, 
in a measure, a faithful adherence to the doctrine of the 
cross, and it is an honour, though thought so by few of the 
present day: ** for unto you it'is given in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but to stiffer for bis 
sake." He exhorts them to patience, and not to be '' ter- 
rified by their adversaries," which would be to themau 
evidence of the divine favour. It should seem that Judaic 
sing teachers had made some attempts among the P^iilip-. 
piansto pervert the gospel of Christ, as they did among 
the Galatians, but there is no reason to think that they 
bad proceeded far: the Apostle merely alludes to theni 
in his exhortation — ^' beware of the concision/' The 
Apostle had a great affection for this church, and ac- 
knowledges their kindness to him in thankfulness to God, 
for having supplied his necessities. ** I' rejoiced in the 
Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again, ** but snch was the christian feeling of the 
Apostle, that he rather rejoiced at this evidence of their 
faith, than because it was a benefit to* himself-— ''not thai 
I speak in respect of want, for I have Jearnt in whatever 
state I am therewith to be content ;" and a high state 

B e 
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of christian feeling was also evinced by the Philippians 
towards bis f* brother and companion in labour/' Epa- 
pbroditus, ** who had been sick nigh unto death :" this 
caused great distress of mind in them, and he was him- 
self in great heaviness to think that he had been the 
cause of their distress ; but Paul, to relieve both him 
and them, sent him again to them, enjoining them to re* 
ceive.him with joy, and '' to esteem him very highly for 
his work's sake/' 

A considerable number of persons, once worshippers 
of idolsy and sunk in the grossest ignorance, were brought 
to the knowledge of the true God, and to the hope of 
salvation by Jesus Christ. In this faith and hope they 
persevered amidst much persecution, steadily brought 
forth the fruits of charity, and lived in the joyful expec- 
tation of a blissful resurrection. 

CORINTH. 

Corinth was at that time the Metropolis of Greece. 
It was the residence of the Roman governor of Achaia, 
the name then given to all Greece. The Apostle came 
here from Athens, and laboured first among the Jews 
till they opposed him and blasphemed; when he left 
them, and directed his preaching to the Gentiles. Here he 
met with Aquila and bis wife Priscilla, two Jews who had 
been converted to the faith of the Gospel, and who had 
been banished from Italy by an edict of the Emperor Clau- 
dius : with these he wrought as a tent-maker, being of the 
same occupation,. as all Jews, whether rich or poor, were 
obliged to follow some trade. The labours of the Apos- 
tle were here eminently successful, as " many Corin- 
thians hearing, believed and were baptized, "and among 
these we read of Crispus, a chief ruler of the synagogue. 
Paul thus encouraged* and by a vision that appeared to 
him in the night informing him that God " had much 
people in this city,*' was induced to remain at Corinth 
eighteen months, " teaching the word of God among 
them]" but here, as usual, the rage'of the unbelieving 
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Jews was raised against him, and they accused him berore 
Gallic the Proconsul : this Gallio was brother to the re- 
nowned Seneca, and who, being a Roman, paid little re- 
gard to Jewish questions; or, as we are informed, ''cared 
for none of these things/' 

Much evil, and great abuses, had found their way in- 
to the Church at Corinth : to correct these, and to es- 
tablish them in some important truths, as well as to 
regulate customs, seems to have been the object with 
which Paul addressed his two epistles to the Corinthians. 
Their exemption from persecution under Gallio, and 
their state of ease and prosperity, so uncommon with 
other Churches, in great measure accounts for the great 
laxity of discipline among them, and the little spirituality 
they evinced. We may learn not to repine at the want 
oimiraadous operations of the Holy Spirit, when we 
consider that these Corinthians abounded in them ; but 
many of them were proud of their gifts — contentious, 
self-conceited, and warm partizans of Paul, Apollos, or 
Peter : this spirit amongst them is sharply rebuked by 
the Apostle, and he takes occasion to recommend the 
wisdom that is from above, which, as the Apostle James 
says, '' is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be intreated." 

The true character of christian liberty, and how it 
should be regulated and controlled by christian charity, 
is strikingly set forth in the 8th chapter of the first Epis^ 
tie. In viewing this subject, we are led to see the great 
importance of having the mind well instructed in the 
principles of the Gospel : then would we say, '' happy is 
he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he 
alloweth.'' The case referred to by the Apostle is that of 
a man eating meat that had been offered to an idol. 
Christian liberty would view this a matter of perfect in- 
difference, or, as he reasons, '* we know that an idol is 
nothing in the world,'' but if any one should think that 
by eating meat, that had been offered to an idol, be dis- 
honoured God, let him not eat— his conscience would be 
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defiled; oeitber lei any one presume on bis liberty to in- 
dace a doobting brother to act contrary to tbe dictates 
of conscienoe, lest he cause his brother to sin ; as saith 
St. Paoly in .bis epistle to tbe Romans, ** J know, and am 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing un- 
clean of itself; but to him that esteemetb any thing to be 
unclean, to him it is uncleau/' 

The Apostle found it necessary to reprove this Church 
for their abuse of the Lord's Supper ; instead of taking 
it with tbe simple Tiew, as appointed, 'Mo show forth the 
Lord's death till he codae," thev used it as an occasion 
to gratify their appetite, and he rebukes them sharply, 
*' What! have ye not houses to eat and to drink in V* . . , 
*^ What shall I say to you, shall 1 praise you in this I I 
praise you not/' We certainly do not hear in this, our 
day, of an abuse of the Lord's Supper in this respect; 
it is conducted among all denominations with sobriety 
and solemnity, but are not too many who partake of it 
Qutwardly, chargeable with abusing it another way I Do 
not too many, in partaking of this sacrament, think that 
they have performed a duty, which will be to them as a 
passport to the Kingdom of Heaven ? Do not too many 
place it as a ground of acceptance, and in tbe stead of 
** repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ;" but what says the Lord himself? '*do this in re- 
membrance of me," and what says tbe Apostle, in comment- 
ing on the command ? " As oft as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, y« do show. the Lord's death till he come." 
Can we find a single intimation, the most distant, through- 
out the whole Bible, in which the Lord's Supper is repre- 
sented as a work to be performed which will, in any re- 
spect, render us acceptabi.e to God. There is, indeed, an 
'' unworthy" receiving, and none more so than placing 
it in the stead of the merits of Christ. 

Though he h^d promised to revisit this church soon, 
yet, in the second epistle^ be assigns a reason why be 
delayed. Their christi^P state was very imperfect, and 
hQ, f^istied tp. be.. enabled to come among them with 
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more pleasure. In truth, he wrote his first epistle ia 
much anguish and affliction. He was relieved at length 
by the coming of Titus,'* from whose account it ap- 
peared that his admonition was not altogether fruitless. 
There can be no doubt that many, belonging to this 
churchy were recovered to a state of feeling and prac- 
tice worthy of Christianity. The Apostle -particularly 
recommends their liberality to the distressed Christians.f 
On his arrival at Corinth, after he had written these 
epistles, he doubtless executed what he had threatened, 
unless by their repentance they prevented the necessity. 
He spent three months there on his second visit, as he 
passed through Greece, but the Scriptures are silent 
as to any particular event that took place. 

ROME. 

It may seem to have been purposely appointed by 
divine wisdom, that ottr first accounts of the Roman 
Church should be very imperfect, in order to confute 
the proud pretensions to universal dominion, which its 
bishops have supported for so many ages. If a line or 
two in the gospels, concerning the keys of St. Peter, 
have been made the foundation of such lofty pretensions 
in his supposed successors to the primacy, how would 
they have gloried, if his labours at Rome had. been so 
distinctly celebrated as those of St. Paul's in other 
churches. The silence of Scripture is the more re- 
markable, as the church itself was, at an early period, 
by no means insignificant, either for the number, or 
piety ; of its converts : their ** faith was spoken of 
throughout the whole world." It. appears that Aquila 
and Pr^scilla, who laboured with < St. Paul at Corinth, . 
and whom he. commends so highly, were at Rome when 
be wjrote his epistle.. They were, indeed, deserving, 
his high commendation,^; and were probably the instru-. 

♦ 2 Cor. vii. 6, to the end. * f 2 Cor. ix. 1-^5. J Rom. xvi. 4. 
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moots of planting this ohnrcb. Andronicns and Junta 
are also salot^d in this epistle ; these were related to 
St. Paol^ and converted tq the faith before hioi* 

Paul had long wished to visit this chorch^ intending 
to fulfil his desire as he took his joarney into Spain, bat 
God had otherwise appointed; he went there, ijodeed, 
bat it was as a prisoner: this did not, however».prevent 
its most happy and beneficent result, for it was '^'in the 
fuhi»S9 of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.? Having 
nothing laid to his eharge, cognizable by the laws of Aome, 
and having the privilege of a Roman citizen, he obtained 
more than usual liberty, as he *' dwelt in his own hired 
bouse," in which he w&s allowed to receive .all that 
came to him, and continued there " two .whole., years 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all 
confidence, no man forbidding him." — Acts xvi. He 
was, however, bound with a chain, and, without doubt, 
guarded by a sentinel. The success of bis labours was 
not confined to those who came to him : the Epistle 
to the Philippiahs ^as written from Rome, in which he 
states that the trutk of the Gospel had found its way 
intoJJ^ero^^ palace,* and in many other places, or, as 
it may be read; among'many other persons. 

.Some writers jsccm to have gone too far in denying 
that' St.' Peter was ever at Rome : . the cause of Pro- 
testantism need's hbt'the support of such a negation. 
Uodowbtedly the account of Peter's martyrdom . there, 
with that of St. Paul, rests on a foundation suflSciently 
stiK)ng^<~the< concurrent voice of antiquity. His .first 
epistle; by an expression at the dose of it, seems to have 
been* dated 'thence; for the church at BabyIon,f ac«- 
.cording 'to the style ' of Christians at that time, could 
be tn> other tiian the chiii^ch at Rome: of the literal 
Babylon we fiM nothing in the writers of those 
days. ' . -'^ ■'•' ". ^"' 



* PJul. i. 13. ft PcUr T. 1,3. ;, . 
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The epistle to the Romans, vbil^ the world endures, 
will be th& food of Christian minds, and th^ richest 
system of doctrine ta scriptural 4heologians'. It is in 
this that the Apostle sets forth the grand fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, with more clearness and force of 
argument, than in any other of the epistles, and^ haying 
laid this solid foundation, he .builds- on it a super- 
structure at once beautiful and elegant. Who can 
read the last five chapters of his epistleXo this, church — 
from the 12ih to the end — without being. struck with the 
loveliness and beauty of the Christian, charaoter, whea 
resembling, in any measure, the model be has given. 
** Let love be without dissimulation" . • • . 'f Be kindly 
affedioned one to another with brotherly love, in honour 
prefeifring one another" ..•*'' Bless them. which per- 
secute you, bless and curse not*' .'% • • '^Be not over* 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.". His ^in- 
junctions to be subject, or obedient, to. the higher 
powers deserves the attention of Christians in all agfes, 
but probably, in no one, has it been more -neoessary 
to enforce the duty than in this, our day, of insubordi* 
nation and affected liberality. The argument on which 
he founds this command, . is not in the slightest degree 
to be controverted: "there is no power but of God; 
the powers that be are ordained of God." ' It need not, 
however, excite our surprise that the generality of meb 
do not seek to conform to this model; it is too lovely 
and too beautiful to suit their taste-^they have not the 
faculty to appreciate its excellence; their minds* and 
feelings are regulated by a standard too low to have.any 
idea whatever of the true nature of Christian principle, 
and its effects on the life a^d character. It is in the^view 
of those> and of those only, who are governed by this 
principle, that the apoistoiic injunctions' have any -Ex- 
cellence, and indeed it is to such only that the epistles* 
9te addrbised. It may be well to call the* rieaderW 
attention to this. To the Corinthians the address is 
^* to the church of God, to them that are sanctified in 
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Christ Jesas, called to be saints/' To the Galatiaos 
it is — ''to the churches of Galatia." To the Ephe- 
siaDs it is — ^'to the saints which are atEphesus, and 
to the FAITHFUL in Christ Jesus." To the Philippians 
it is — '' to all the saints which are in Christ Jesus, 
which are at Pbilippi, with the bishops and deacons;" 
so of the rest in every case : it supposes that those 
who were addressed were Christians not in name only, 
but by having feceived Christ Jesus as a Saviour, and 
by being united to him by a living faith* To -the 
JElomans the address is equally distinct : ** to all that be 
at Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints." 
In this refined, and voluptuous city were found some 
who feared God, and worshipped him in sincerity 
and in truth. The great object of the epistle to the 
Romans is to set forth the important doctrine of jas- 
tifioation by faith alone, without the deeds of the law : 
this humbling doctrine lays the axe to the root of all 
human merit ; and it is against this that the natural 
pride of the human heart raises such opposition ; but if 
the Apostle's words are to be received in their plain 
and literal interpretation, jiothing can be clearer than 
his argument on this subject. He declares that ''all 
have sinned," that "all the world is become guilty be- 
fore God," therefore it is that the whole human race is 
cut off from all hope of being saved by any .thing in 
themselves, that they may be "justified freely by his 
{^race, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus :" 
by this, boasting is excluded on the part of man, and 
the glory of our salvation is given to God: he sums up 
the argument by this remark, " Therefore we conclude 
that a. man is justified without the deeds of the law."* 

It has often been a matter of surprise to us, that any 
should be. found who receive the Scriptures, as the Word 
of God, and yet contend against this doctrine ; but sack 
Ijliere are : and our surprise is in no respect lessened, 

* Rom. iii. 23— 31. 
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when we find that these very persons arge the same 
reasoDing against the doctrioe, which the Apostle antici^ 
pated and refutes. How often do we hear it said, if men 
are to be justified by faith alone, without the deeds of the 
law, or any of our own performances, does not the law 
lose all its controlling power over us, and we may com* 
mit sin without any remorse of conscience : the Apostle 
thought otherwise ; what, saith he, ** do we then make 
void the law through faith.? God forbid : yea, we esta- 
blish the law." The law has indeed lost its condemning 
power over those who hope for the favour of God, other- 
wise than for having obeyed: its precepts, but these fulfil 
its commands in a manner more acceptable than those 
who serve him with a slavish fear : the principles of the 
gospel ruling in their hearts, they bring forth the ** fruits 
of righteausness," which fruils are a 'transcript of the 
moral law. 

To. follow the Apostle's reasoning on.thiid subject^ 
or even to notice all its leading points, would take us 
beyond the limits of our work; we have however deemed 
it right to call the attention of our young readers to it, 
as one of .the deepest importance, and the more so, as 
the prevailing . divinity of the present dajr does not 
announce it in its decided character: it is too much 
shrouded by the fear of man, who thinks that the truths 
of God need to be upheld by his/ine£Bcient hands, or pro- 
tected by casuistry, and unwarranted compromise. We 
cannot, however, forbear to notice the happy result of 
receiving this doctrine ; we give the simple and conclu- 
sive word of scripture—** therefore ;being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ:" peace ruling in the heart and consoience, on 
a well grounded hope that we are accepted for Christ's 
sake, and that we shall not come into .condemnation :* 
it is this that brings the miqd.into communion with God, 
and fellowship with his Son^t -is this that actuates to 

* Romans viii. 1. 
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all holy obedience, raises the affections above (he world, 
fixes tbem on higher objects, and purifies the mind and 
spirit:-—" and every man that hath this hope in him puri- 
fieth himself/'* 

GOLOSSE. 

^e know very little of the history of the Colossian 
cbarch. Colosso was a city of Pbrygia, situated near 
to Laodicea and Hierapolis. The church was pro- 
bably founded by Epaphras, whom Paul styles his ** dear 
fellow-servant/' and who had been the minister, although 
at the time the epistle was written, he was a prisoner with 
the Apostle at Rome* A high commendation is given of 
£paphras: he is described as "labouring for them in 
prayers that they may stand perfect and complete in all 
the will of God." Philemon, to whom Paul addressed 
an epistle, dwelt at Colosse : this man had a slave 
named Ouesimns, who deserted from his master, 
probably not without depredations on his property: 
he wandered to Rome, where the grace of God, by 
the preaching of Paul, met him, and he was con- 
verted from the evil and the error of his ways; he is 
sent back to Philemon, at Colosse, with an epistle, 
recommending him to be received, " not as a servant, but 
as a brother beloved." Archippus, whom Paul styles 
his " fellow soldier/' was at this time the pastor : to 
him Paul deemed it necessary to give an admonition; 
** take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in 
the Lord, that thou fulfil it ;" probably he had heard of 
some neglect in his pastoral duties, and therefore gives 
him this admonitory caution. Whether the church at 
Colosse was divided into smaller communities we have 
DO certain information, but from the expression, " and 
the church which is in his house,"f alluding to Nymphas, 
and again addressing Archippus — " and to the church 
in thy bouse,"^; we have the Apostle's definition of the 

* 1 John iii. 3. f Col. iv. 15. % Philemon 2. 
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term f^ Church:" in its real and spiritual meaning: it is 
a number of persons joined together in christian fellow- 
ship, and thus constituting a christian community. The 
author of *' the Christian Remembrancer/' in another 
of his works^ gives the same definition, " sometimes a 
very few persons indeed, a family in a bouse, or if we 
may follow Tertuliian, three laymen met for worship 
may make a church;" but he further observes, ^'tbe 
great idea of the word Church, to which all other senses 
only minister, or are subordinate, must be taken to 
be persons especially called out, or chosen, from the 
common mass of the world, a people for a particular 
purpose :*** and herein agrees the nineteenth Article 
of the Church of England, ''The visible church of 
Christ is a congregation of faithful men, where the pure 
word of God is preached." It may seem to some 
unnecessary to trouble the youthful reader with this 
distinction, but we never consider it a useless task to 
disabuse the mind of a misconception, although it may 
not amount to a dangerous error. 

Paul had never been at Colosse — the brethren had 
** never seen his face in the flesh," but be felt strongly 
for them, so strongly, that he describes the feeling as a 
** great conflict," and earnestly desires '* that their 
hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love :" 
this desire seems not to have been occasioned by any 
fear, on his part, that they were deficient in this chris- 
tian grace, for he gives thanks to God that their love 
aboonded,t but he exhorts them, for this reason, that it 
should " abound yet more and more :" yet he bad fears 
lest they should be enticed away from the simplicity of 
the gospel, "through philosophy and vain deceit." He 
therefore enjoins them to beware of those who teach 
the ** traditions of men, the rudiments of the world/* 
rather than the simple doctrine of Christ crucified^ 

♦ Serle's Church of God, Art. "Church." 
t Col. i. 4. 
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There were also some among the Colossians, who 
would impose on them the observance of th^ Jewish 
ritual; but he would not allow them to sacrifice their 
christian liberty, or be oppressed with those ceremonies 
•* which are a shadow of things to come."* The spi- 
ritual mind will find rich food for nourishment in this 
epistle^ and those, who would regulate their conduct by 
the Word of God, will find directions applicable tp 
every relation in life. 

EPHESUS. 

Extensive as the labours of St. Paul were, tift we learn 
from St. Luke's narrative, it is evident from the epistles 
that he is far from relating the whole of them. We 
cannot learn, for instance, from the Acts of the Apostles, 
when he visited Crete; yet the short ep^tle to Titos, 
whom he left there with episcopal authority, to prdain 
ministers in every city, and to regulate the church, shows 
that that island of an hundred cities had been consider- 
ably evangelized, and that many persons proverbially de* 
ceitful, ferocious, and intemperate, had undergone a 
change, and had become obedient to the Gospel of Christ. 
St. Paul's first visit to Ephesus was after he bad left 
Corinth: at this time he tarried not long, but his labours 
must have been very acceptable to his hearers, as they 
were unwilling that he should depart ; but he lefl; them 
for the present, as his desire ws^s to be at Jerusalem at 
the feast of Pentecost, promising to return (o them : ,he 
left with them Priscilla and Aquila, who were aftei^ward^ 
joined by Apollos,<a Jew converted to the faith of Christ, 
whose knowledge at first was very imperfect, *' knowing 
only the baptism of John," but be w^ afterward^ 
more fully instructed by Aquila and Priscilla: ApoUos 
afterwards passed over into Achaia, where his labours, it 
is probable, were abundantly successful, as he is de- 
scribed as ^' an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scrip- 

* Col. ii. 17. 
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lures/' '' for he mightily coDviDced the Jews, and 

that publicly, that Jesus is the Christ/' 

Some time after- Paul came to Ephesus again, and 
preached three months in the Jewish Synagogue, but 
the usual per^erseness of the Jews induced him to desist, 
and to form the converts into a distinct church. One 
Tyrannus lent his school for the service of Christianity, 
and in that convenient place, for the space of two years, 
the Apostle daily ministered, instructed, and disputed ; 
and thus the whole region of Asia Propria, had, at dif- 
ferent times, an opportunity of hearing the gospel. 
• A remarkable occurrence took place at Ephesus, 
shewing an attempt to accomplish by satanic influence, 
what could only have been effected by faith in the name 
of Jesus Christ. God having ** wrought special miracles 
by the hands of Paul/' and among other things, that of 
casting out evil spirits, some *' vagabond Jews" at* 
tempted to do the same thing, thinking it could be accom* 
plished by the name of Jesus only, by whomsoever spoken, 
independent of a reliance on his power : a distinction 
this, of too little weight, in the divinity of the present day. 
Sceva, one of the Chief Priests, had seven sons, ail of 
whom attempted this,-^the evil spirit obeyed them not, 
but the man in whom it was, and who acted under its in- 
fluence, leaped upon them, and overcame them. Even 
this evil design, was, by the providence of God, and by 
the influence of his grace, overruled for good, for " fear 
fell upon them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified." 

No place on earth was more devoted to idolatry : the 
effect of which was seen in a commotion, raised by De- 
metrius, a silversmith, who made shrines for Diana, 
against the Apostles, with his companions Gains and 
Aristarchus. Fearing to lose his trade, as Paul had taught 
—that " they be no gods, that are made with hands," De- 
metrius stirred up the people against them, and the com- 
motion probably would have cost Paul his life, had not 
bis friends interfered on his behalf. — Acts xtx. The tumult 

Pf 
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was at length qaelled by the pradeDce of the town cterk^ 
whoy in a cool and dispassionate address^ persuaded 
them of the folljr of their proceedings, and induced them 
to desist, promising redress in a legal way, if they had 
any thing to complain of cognizable by the law. This may 
have been th^t season of extreme distress, which he 
felt in Asia, and which he describes so pathetically in 
his epistle to the Corinthians.* Three years he had la- 
boared with great success, and he had the precaution 
to leave pastors to superintend that, and the neighbour- 
ing churches ; but he foresaw with griefs as he after- 
wards told these pastors, in a very pathetic address 
when he had sent for them to Miletus, that their purity 
would not continue unstained.— Acts xx. Wolves would 
enter in among them to devour the flock; and among 
themselves heretical perverseness would prevail, and 
produce pernicious separations. The corruption of 
this excellent church seems not, however, to have 
take place until after he had written to them his epistle. 
** Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen."i- 
/ It appears that Timothy was chief pastor at Ephesus 
in Paul's absence.;); The first epistle to him throws some 
light on the state of this church during his ministration 
among them. There were some persons of a Judaical 
and legal turn of mind, who endeavoured, by contentious 
questions, to pervert the simplicity of evangelical truth. 
There were others of an opposite character : two are 
particularly mentioned, Hymenaeus and Alexander,§ who 
abused the profession of the faith to such open licenti* 
ousness, as to render their ejection from the church a 
nejoessary measure,: this seems to have been done by a 
most solemn ordinance, which the Apostle describes as 
having ''delivered them unto Satan," to which proceed- 
ing reference is made in our Comminaton Service, al- 
though, because of the laxity of our discipline, it is now- 

* 3 Cor. i. 6. et leq. f Rev. ii. 5. 

i 1 Tim. i. 3. § 1 Tim, i. 20.* 
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seldom read. So early were the churches of Christ infect- 
ed with the same evils, which at this day fail not to attend 
the propagation of divine truth ! From the direction 
which he gives to Timothy, concerning the regulation of 
public worship, and the character and conduct of church 
officers, it appears indeed that ecclesiastical polity had 
taken a deep root in this church. It was the charitable 
practice of the church at Ephesus, to maintain Christian 
widows at the public expense ; but this liberality bad 
been abused. Some young widows had beeil liviiig a 
life of ease, and had thrown themselves as a burden on 
the religious community, exchanging the love of Christ 
for the love of the world. As an idle life is a great 
source of evil, the Apostle recommends that these should 
marry again, which would furnish them with domestio 
employments, rather than that they should be supported 
by the church in a state of indolence. The widows who 
should be maintained by the public stock, he recommetids 
to be those who were far advanced in life, of eminent 
piety, and distinguished for their ^orks of charity. 
—1 Tim. V. 

It should seem that the females of Ephesus needed 
peculiar admonition, as Paul directs other injunctions to 
them : probably they were too much disposed to adorn 
their persons, and too regardless of that " ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit," which, as the Apostle Peter 
observes, " is, in the sight of God, of great price," for the 
exhortation that " women adorn themselves with modest 

apparel'' " not with costly array,'* implies the 

former^ and the exhortation that immediately follows — 
** let the women learn in silence with aU subjection/' 
• . • "not to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence," intimates the latter : even the wives of the dea- 
cons needed a charge to ** be grave, not slanderers, so- 
ber, faithful in all things"—! Tim. chap. 2 and 3. This 
remark will not, in the least, diminish the force of the 
truth, that the Scriptures are of general application, and 
not to be restricted to one particular church ; for 
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although the Apostle's exhortation may be applicable to 
all churches and in all ages, yet it may have had its rise 
in one particular church, and for this very reason, that 
the circumstances of that church needed it. 

Timothy was still the Pastor at Ephesus when Paul 
was a prisoner at Rome, from whence the second epistle 
was addressed to him : by it we learn, tbat Onesipboras 
dwelt at Ephesus, and when Paul was there attended on 
him with much solicitude during the whole time : likewise 
when he was a prisoner at Rome, he " sought him out 
▼ery diligently, and found him" giving comfort to the 
Apostle by his devotedness and zeal. He did not lose 
his reward — the apostolic benediction rested on him and 
on his household. " The Lord give mercy to the house 
of Onesiphorus."— " The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much." Onesiphorus must have 
returned from Rome to Ephesus when this second epis- 
tle was written, as we find him saluted, among the other 
Christian worthies, residing there at that time. 

There is nothing in the second epistle to Timothy tbat 
seems to refer to the church at Ephesus in particular, 
but the directions are applicable to individuals of every 
church in every age. We cannot refrain calling the at- 
tention of our readers to one passage in particular, the 
right understanding of which would quiet much contro- 
versy. ''The Lord knoweth them that are His.'' The 
seeret purposes of God are known only to Himself" . • . 
** Let every one that nameth the name of Christ de-^ 
part from iniquity." This is to be our evidence that we 
are included in God's purposes of mercy, that we depart 
from iniquity. 

Nothing is known of this church arterSt.Paul wrote his 
epistle, until St. John wrote his short, but full, account of 
it in the Book of the Revelations. We sb^ll however re- 
serve this, 4intil we give the history of the Seven 
Churches of Asiaj of which Ephesus was one, in a sepa- 
rate section • 
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THESSALONICA. 

At Tbessalonica another European charch was form* 
edf inferior in solid piety to none in the primitive times. 
This city had been rebuilt by Philip of Macedon, and 
bad its name from his conquest of Thessaly. The 
greater part of the Thessalonian converts were idola- 
tors» who had been " turned to God from idols, to servp 
the living and true God."* The Apostle Paul visited 
this city» accompanied by Silas; on their arrival they 
took up their abode with Jason^ and according to his 
usual custom Paul went into the synagogue of the 
Jews, and for three sabbaths reasoned with them out of 
the scriptures, — preaching to them the doctrine of the 
resurrection. Many were converted, both of Jews and 
Greeks, ''and of the chief women not a few;'' bat 
the turbulent and unbelieving, " took unto them certaia 
lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company^ 
and set all the city in an uproar, and assaalted the bouse 
of Jason, and sought to bring them out to the people." 
The Apostles Paul and Silas having secreted themselves, 
their evil purpose was defeated : they then " drew Jason, 
and certain brethren, unto the rulers of the city, crying. 
These that have turned the world upside down are come 
hither also'' . . • . " saying that there is another king, 
one Jesus." The rulers of the city seem to have been 
perplexed how to treat the matter, but as the Apostle^, 
against whom the principal charge was made, could not 
be found, they were satisfied with taking security of 
Jason, and of the brethren, and let them go. During 
the night the Apostles Paul and Silas left the city, and 
went to Berea. — Acts xvii. 

It does not appear whether Paul had time, during his 
short sojourn among the brethren at Tbessalonica, to 
ordain elders over them, or whether he afterwards sent 
any other of the Apostles for this purpose, but we find 
that they were not without pastors when he wrote his 

♦ 1 Thess. i. 9. 
Ff2 
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epistle to tbeniy which was not long after, and that he 
exhorts them to esteem these pastors '' very highly for 
their work's sake/'* As Timothy was seot to them while 
Paul was at Athens, it is probable that he then ordained 
elders, and otherwise regulated this chorch ; the report 
brought by Timothy on his return was highly consolatory 
to Paul, for it was '^ good tidings of their faith and 
charity/'t There was however, a measure of the old 
leaven at work amongst them ; it should seem that there 
were contentions among the people, for he immediately 
adds, ** and be at peace among yourselves ;" but how 
strikingly does the genius of Christianity display itself 
in his exhortation to them; ^'Now we exhort you, 
brethren, warn (not coerce) them that are unruly, com- 
fort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient 
toward all men. See that none render evil for evil unto 
any man, but ever follow that which is good, both 
among yourselves and to all men/' 

The Thessalonians, like other churches, were not 
exempt from persecution, which was raised against them 
by their idolatrous countrymen, as, in other cases, it was 
by the Jews.j; The Apostles were desirous of visiting 
this church again, that they might administer to their com- 
fort and encouragement during this trial, and more than 
once made the attempt, but the enemy of souls, ever 
watchful to counteract spiritual good, hindered them.§ 
We pretend not to define the extent of satanic influence 
to which we are subject at the present day ; but as the 
Apostles were men ^'of like passions'' with ourselves, 
influenced by the same feelings, governed by the same 
motives, we see no reason why satanic power should be 
more directed towards them than towards ourselves, 
when like circumstances call for a like opposition. We 
cannot be blind to the fact, that this doctrine is, at the 
present day, .most unfashionable: we seldom hear it, 

« 1 Thets. V. 12, 13. 1 1 Thess. iii. 6. . 

X 1 Thess. ii. 14—18. § Idem. 
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even from the pulpits of those who seem to know and 
preach the trath; it is^ however, part of (he trath of 
Scripture, and, as such, should not be concealed. 

So commanding and influential does the Apostle con« 
sider brotherly love among Christians, that he thinks it 
hardly necessary to enjoin it on them : — ^* but as touch- 
ing brotherly love, ye need not that I write unto you, 
for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another."* Great and commanding as this feeling was 
in the primitive ages, there is probably no one christian 
grace in which there has been so great a falling off in 
our day ; and we incline to think it may be traced to that 
latitudinarian spirit which prevails amongst us — that 
habit of generalising which has been gradually creeping 
upon us. And these again may be traced to a spirit of 
worldly compliance — a greater regard to the opinions of 
men, than to the plain commands of the Word of God. 
The Apostle Paul was not so minded ; *^ Even so ^e 
speak, not as pleasing men, but God which trieth our 

hearts." t 

We are exhorted in several parts of the Word of 

God constantly to bear in mind the second appearance 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, as an event to be expected 
with hope and joy,:{: but in no part is it so much pressed 
on our attention, as in the two epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians. As a ground for consolation, it makes no diffe- 
rence whether it shall take place in our own day, or at a 
future distant time: it is now near eighteen hundred 
years since Paul wrote these epistles, yet he expected 
that a right consideration of the subject would have a 
consoling influence over them : after describing the last 
day, when ** the Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout,'' when the dead shall be raised, and those who 
may be alive caught up into the air, he concludes by say- 
ing, '* wherefo|re comfort one another with these words.''§ 

• 1 Thess. iv. 9- t * Thess. ii. 4. 

J Phil. iii. 20, 21 ; 1 Cor. i. 7; 1 Thess. i. 10; Titus ii. 13. 

§ 1 Thess. iv. 13—18. 
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The subject should be employed by us to induce a spirit 
of watchFuiDess, for come when it may, it will come sud- 
denly, even ** as a thief in the night."* It may, however, 
repress that curiosity which desires to know the precise 
time of the Lord's appearing, to consider that the Thes- 
salonians expected it in their day, and, on this account, 
some were " shaken in mind, and troubled," which the 
Apostle gently reproves, and assures them that that day 
shall not come until the *' man of sin be revealed, the 
son of perdition :" there can be no doubt that this man 
of sin has been revealed in the Roman aposlacy, we may 
therefore conclude that we are approaching the time, but 
whether so near as some apprehend, or whether it will 
yet be delayed to a distant period, we pretend not to of- 
fer an opinion. We would advise our young readers to 
let the subject have its beneficial influence on their minds, 
even as the Apostle prayed on behalf of the Thessa- 
lonians, and may ** the Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God, and the patient waiting for Christ.' 

♦ 1 Thess. V. 1— 11. 



HISTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM THE DEATH OF TIBERIUS, 
A.D. 37, TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY. 

T 

We left the Jewish History in the former section 
at the death of Tiberius. The short and cruel reign 
of Caius Caligulai* furnishes but few events relsiting to the 
Jews. The only one worthy of notice is the command 
that he sent to all the lieutenants of the Roman provinces 
to renew the attempt made by Felix, to have his statue 
erected in the public places, that he may be worshipped 
as a god. Petronius, who commanded the army iu the 
neighbourhood of Judea, marched to Jerusalem, in order 
to enforce the commands of the Emperor, for the Jews 
refused to allow his statues to be set up in the temple. 

f lie was called Caius by the Jews, aad Caligula by the Ro- 
mans. 



»9 
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They assembled in great moUitades in a plaiD near 
Ptoiemais, a city of Galilee, in order to make supplica- 
tion to Petronias^ hoping that he would grant their peti- 
tions on account of the numbers of the supphcants: in 
this they were not deceived, for he delayed for a time 
to execute the commands he received from Caliguld; 
but thinking to overcome the obstinacy, as he termed it, 
of the Jews, he displayed to them the power of the Ro- 
man arms, leaving them to reflect on the necessity he was 
under to obey the commands of the Emperor ; but nei- 
ther expostulations nor threats could prevail. The Jews 
declared that they would not allow their temple to be 
defiled by the setting up of images in it — that they wouM 
rather die than allow the law of their God to be thas 
broken, and that if Petronius was determined to enforce 
the commands of the Emperor, he must extirpate the 
whole nation. Petronius was astonished at their zeal 
and determination, which in a measure overcame him, 
and he again delayed the execution of his purpose, in 
order to send to Rome to learn the Emperor's commands, 
after having represented to him the difficulty and dan- 
ger of executing the decree. The rage of Caligula 
was unbounded on hearing that his injunctions had not 
been obeyed, and he even threatened to put Petronius to 
death. He sent most positive orders that his former 
commands should be enforced ; but his death took place 
a short time after, and the news of that event having 
reached Petronius, before the order for the execution 
of the decree, it was of course suspended. The cruel 
and ambitious Caligula reigned only three years and a half. 
Claudius succeeded, A. D. 41.— He appointed Cu- 
manus Procurator of the Roman provinces, under 
whom the troubles of the Jews began, during the feast 
of unleavened bread, when there was an immense con* 
course at Jerusalem. At the time of the Jewish festi- 
vals it was usual for the Romans to have a large force 
in the city, to maintain tranquillity; a quarrel having 
taken place between the soldiers and some young He- 
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brews, they proceeded to assail each other within the 
preciocts of the temple, when Camanus ordered a body 
of troops into the cloisters, which drove the Jews into 
the city with so much precipitation, that they trode one 
on another, and occasioned the death of a great malti- 
tude. Josepbus states, that not less than twenty thou- 
sand perished on that day, '' insomuch that this feast 
became the cause of mourning to the whole nation.*^ 
Several other tumults arose in Judea during the reign 
of Claudius, which were speedily suppressed, and the in- 
surgents were in general cruciBed, but none of sufficient 
consequence, or rather they were of too frequent occur- 
rence, to allow a place in this history. Claudius died 
A.D. 5i, after a reign of thirteen years and eight months. 
Nero began his reign, A. D. 54 : his first act, in 
<)onnection with Jewish History, was to enlarge tbe 
kingdom, by adding to it four cities, of which Ti- 
berias in Galilee was one. Felix was made Procu- 
rator over the rest of Judea : during the time he was 
in power he employed his authority to rid the coon- 
try of robbers, with which Judea was infested, to an 
extent which we, who live in times when govern- 
ments are generally more vigilant, can form no idea. 
Josephus says, ^* As to the number of robbers he caused 
to be crucified, and of those that were caught amongst 
them, and whom he brought to punishment, they wero a 
multitude not to be enumerated.*' To so great a 
degree did insubordination exist at that time, and so re- 
gardless were those in authority of the duties of their 
office, that crimes of the deepest dye were allowed to 
prevail almost without inqairy being made. A body of 
men existed, who were called Sicarii ; these, sometimes 
for the sake of plunder, but more commonly to gratify 

* The immeDse numbers assembled at Jerusalem during the dif- 
fereat feasts almost invariably caused some tumult; hence the cau- 
tious command of the chief priests, after they had consulted how they 
might take Jesus by subtilty. *< But they said not on the feast day, 
lest there be an uproar among the people." Matt. xxvi. 5. 
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private revenge— and the slightest cause was safficieDt 
to excite this — would murder their fellow citizens in the 
open street, and during the day« So great was the fear 
occasioned by this body of men, that every one looked 
with suspicion on his nearest friend. Jonathan, the high 
Priest, was stain by them, but the assassins were 
not discovered, at least they escaped punishment. It 
was strongly suspected that this was done by the secret 
command of Felix, as Jonathan had frequently reprov- 
ed him for errors in his government. There were others 
who deluded the people by pretending to divine inspira^ 
tion ; or, so subtle is this delusion, that probably they 
really fancied themselves to be inspired : their works, 
however, proved otherwise, for their object was to pro* 
cure innovations and changes in the government. They 
led the multitude into the wilderness, pretending that 
God would then show them signals of liberty. All these 
Felix, by a vigilance and vigour, at that time unusual, 
in great measure suppressed. 

But an insurrection took place at this time, which 
was likely to be attended with more serious conse- 
quences. An Egyptian, who not only pretended to 
inspiration, but to be a prophet sent by God, got to- 
gether thirty thousand men: these assembled on the 
Mount of Olives, and were ready to make an assault on 
Jerusalem. Felix, however, attacked them with a body 
of Roman soldiers, and destroyed nearly the whole. 
The state of society at this time must have been moat 
deplorable: the most trifling occurrence would some- 
times lead to the most disastrous consequences. A 
contest arose between the Jews and the Syrians as to 
who was the builder of Csssarea, and whether it should 
be considered a Jewish or a Grecian city : the former 
contending it. was built by Herod, the latter main- 
taining that, as it bad images in it, which a Jew would 
not have allowed, it could not be a Jewish city. Thi» 
contention rose to so great a height, that a great number 
of both parties left the city, in order to decide the 
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dispute by a recourse to arms, and which all the autho- 
rity of the Jewish elders could not prevent; but the 
Roman soldiery, being mostly levies raised in Syria, 
took part with their countrymen and overcame the 
Jews, not, however, until a great number had been 
slain. Felix, thinking this sufficiently important, or 
perhaps to end the dispute without more bloodshed, 
chose out some oF the most eminent men of both parties, 
and sent them to Rome, to orgue the case before Nero. 
. Enough has been related of these insurrections to show 
the true character of the times, as compared with the 
more happy state in which we live; and we scarcely 
know a warning more likely to be effectual to the youth 
of the present day, and especially to that of the other 
sex, than the one for which we are supposed to write, 
than for them to be well acquainted with the Jewish 
History : here they would learn the true character, 
and usual result, of insubordination ; — seditions, tumults, 
insurrections : these requiring, as they necessarily must, 
the interference of constituted authority, end in slaugh- 
ter, confiscation, and banishment. 
. Nor was it only, in these cases of violence that we 
have to contrast the former state of things with the 
present, and with so much, advantage to the latter; but 
the streams of justice were in every channel polluted, 
and the more so the farther they were from the seat of 
government. Felix was succeeded by Festns as pro- 
curator, and he was equally active as his predecessor in 
suppressing robbers, and other disturbers of the public 
peace; but Festus was again succeeded by Albtnus, 
who seemed to consider that he was placed in office for 
no other purpose than to enrich himself, aud in a short 
time entirely destroyed all the good that the vigilance and 
energy of his predecessors had done to the country. He 
even authorized bands of robbers, by the payment of a 
sum of money, and under this licence many of the 
principal men of Jerusalem joined themselves to the Si- 
carii. Heavy taxes were laid on the people, whicb^ instead 
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of being remitted to the Roman treasury, he kept himself ; 
be even allowed prisoners to be released, of whatever 
crime they may have been guilty, if by any means they 
could raise money to purchase their liberation, so that 
in a short time there were none in the prisons, even as 
malefactors, but those who could not purchase their 
liberty. 

Bad as Albinus was, Gessius Fiorns, who succeeded 
bim, was still worse : he not only tolerated robbers, 
but shared in the plunder, and while Albinus confiscated 
the property of individuals to his own use, Florus de- 
manded contributions from whole cities to an immense 
amount; the extortions and cruelties of this man, as de- 
scribed by Josephus, are almost incredible. 

Soon after the appointment of Florus, Cestius Gallus, 
president of Syria, coming into Judea, the Jews thought 
it a fit opportunity to make their complaints against him; 
but he contrived to persuade Cestius that the charges 
were unfounded, so that no regard was paid to them: 
but o sooner had the president left Judea, than he 
turned the full tide of his vengeance against the Jews; 
for he took occasion of a quarrel between them and the 
Gentiles, residing at Gaesarea, to take part with the latter, 
for the sole purpose of punishing the Jews. He allowed 
the Roman soldiers to pillage and murder all whom they 
chose : they entered into the houses, and indiscriminately 
slew men and women, and even infants, following those 
who fled from their violence into the narrow parts of the 
city, slaying some, and crucifying others : even many 
Jews who were of the Roman Equestrian order were 
sacrificed to the rage of Floras. Three thousand six 
hundred Jews were massacred in one day. 

The exactions and cruelties were carried to such an 
extent, that they could be no longer borne patiently 
even by the Jews, accustomed as they were to oppression, 
and complaint was again made to Cestius, ahready men- 
tioned as the president of Syria. Cestius sent one 
of his tribunes, Neopolitanns, to ascertain the real state 



ofaffain, a^ hp, Q\9eti^g:^i)^kiDg Agripp.?. a^ be ir^ft 
ret;ai:iiuig froD|, Ale;c^pdriia» they cao^e togcitber. to JT^ro,- 
BBipuip IJIlis, WM thft sme Ajgiippa befpr^. whpqa Paul 
p)j9^«i4». apd whff. «aidr-r" A)o)P9Jt tboa pj^rsiiadest iiif» to 
be a. Chri3$iai^:" hjs. cbai^^cter wa9 w.elLkoQWAto.the 
App^tle^ a^ h^ ob§er.v^a. of, kim, ^b^n e:$:pr«sisipg bis 
wiUiogness to plead before him, *' especially as I koow. 
tbee to he etx^ppit.in al) ou^tomi; aod questions wbicb 
are ampng tbp Je^rs,:" bp wa3 hiqaself a Je^> and held, 
i|i very bigb e^Uiq^tiQp. by tb^nation* on. account of bis 
exteasiyQ.kQowJedgje.aqd wj^e qouduct. Josephus. calls. 
, bini, ''a mpa^t w^oqd^rful. mAO ;'! on. tbis. ocqa^ion also, be, 
va^ apcpiTip^jjE^d by. bj^ sister Beruicq. 

Agrippa foqnd thp Jews qu tbe point of breaking 
out iatp. open. i9^iirrectioD9 and baviog called, them to- 
gether, be addressed tbem in a long sppech, in.wbicb be 
sjtrikiqgly^ depicted the folly of tbeir conduct in contend* 
iQg. ags^03.t tbe Roman, power. We would, give the 
whole. of! this, admirahle speech. wbic(i. is. preserved, 
hut it ii too long. for. our limited. space: it, details at 
length, the extent of tbe Roman power, aod tbe ease 
v^th wUob it kept in sul^eqtion. the many great and 
powerful nations subject to ita sway. We particularly 
nptice one remark in tbe speech of Agrippa, to show 
how ignorant the Romans were of tbe extent, of. the 
Bfitistb. Islands: tbey, supposed them to be larger than 
thf^. whole contiueot.of JSorope. We quote, in reference 
to Britain, tbe exact wprds.ofAgrippa's speech. ''Do 
you.aUiio, vfhQ depend op the walls* of Je^'usalem^ consicjer 
what a wall the Britons had> for. the Romans sailed. away, 
to them, aQ430bdu.^d tbf^, while tbey were encoaQipa9aed 
by the ocean, and inhabited an island that is not ie&s, 
than tbe continent of; this habitable .earthy and yet four 
legions are a.sqffieient guard for so large, an.isl^d.." 
Oijir young readers will: reoolkct. that. at. thi9 time the 
Briti9.hlalapds.had not been.cirenmnavigatedr thfxefocek 
their extent, could not be known. The advice that 
Agrippa gaye in this jqpeeoh, not to wi^thstai^d . the. power 



of the fCawKtiii, was dilsi^gardi^d by'theiseditioas Jewii,Who 
eobtitttred 'their ttitiittltii'ous dppddittob : oh this Agrippk 
iftcf^aised the Romaa fotce, which oc6^ibfied gre^t 
Mmj^hter/bQt the Rbmans themsr^tv^s snffei'ed Severely. 

At this time ia ibmolt broke but in Caeis&reft, where 
ih6 idbaibilliDta beii^ joibed liy the 's6\dietii, Urdse oh the 
5t9WSy iittd stew upwards of twenty thbd^and, so thatihe 
city "Was Entirely depopalkted of its Jewrsh itohabitabis : 
nor Was this tosis^&crid icbiifikied to Gb'sarea; fa Askeloti 
tWo ihonsand five hundred Were ^taiii ; fn Ptoleniiais two 
thoiYS&hd; ih lyria/ihH!ty|[)ds/ahd Gadana the slkughter 
was proportidhiEitei btit in AleltabdMii WalS the conflict 
ilvo^t tevere, t)n Hccdont of the J'^'Wis havrng equal privi- 
feges ^ith the f nhubittihts : theiie privileges 'Were 
^bted to thetn by Alexander the Great, on liccbuht <ff 
tfie fts^talace thfat tho Seiis had rehdei^ed liitii Sh hik 
e^pedilioh ^ainist the figyptiabs, bbt which rkik^d 'th6 
hatred d( ibe inhabit&nts iig^inkt fhem; In theSr k'tt&ck 
they Spared Neither tig^ nor set, ihh hbuseil ^ef6 '{Jud- 
dered add thefi Set ob fi^e, So determined Vei'e Wey td 
extirpate all that remiaihed of the Jewish p'opiiMoh; Th% 
city uctually overflowed with blood : fifty tkion^d lay sft 
'one tiiii^ unburied» piled up itt be^s. 

It may excite surprise in 6otne of our I'dadbYlf, fhlit 
indh h number of perl^onS could be foWud in JUi'^k, Mi 
the country Immediately Surit)unding !^, to sultt^in dUbh 
fmdiense losses as th^y ejtperienoed in tlieir w^ard: i& 
«h6rt )(|uotatioa from Jpsephus iYk relation it G^Vll€6 Will 
explain thi^. << The soil is universally ttcH arid ftait- 
M, and full of the plantations of tt'ee^ of iall §oH», in- 
iTomuch thaik it invites the most slothfdl to Vikh |/aio^ iA 
its cultivation by its frOitfhrAess; ^ecordin|r|^ ft fH kfi tttT- 
tivatefd by the inhabitants, land \i6 p^rt 6f It li^ Iflfe. 
Mordovtir the cities here lie very thick^ kAH \XiJ6 Velr^ 
many villages that artt here are every where so tUli bf 
people, by the richness of the soii^ that the Very fefiiit bf 
them conlifns above fifteen thousand irihabitants." 

We who live in these times of moderation dud tbierance 
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can form no idea of the dreadful evils ander which the 
provinces of the Roman empire groaned, when under 
the sway of merciless governors. The consideration of 
the subject is noty however, without its use : the contrast 
of our own happy state, compared with that we have 
described^ should cause our hearts to be raised in joyful 
thanksgiving to the God of providence, who caused our 
lot to be cast in these happier times, and should lead us 
to reflect whether the change in our own state, as de- 
sired by some, may be attended with all those advantages 
which are anticipated, or whether the result may not be, 
that as Rome had one tyrant, we may have many. 

Cestios now collected an immense army, being 
determined to bring the war to a close: he was 
accompanied in this march by Agrippa, whose counsel 
he so much valued. He first came upon Zabulon, a 
city of Galilee, of which the buildings were very mag- 
nificent: this, after it had been plundered by the 
soldiers, was burnt to the ground. He then directed 
his march on Jerusalem, which at this time was full of 
people, as it was the feast of tabernacles. The rage 
of the Jews knew no bounds — hoping to revenge the 
blood of their countrymen, and confident in their 
numbers, they left the city, and made their attack on 
the Romans even during the sabbath: in this they 
succeeded, for they broke through their ranks, killed 
upwards of five hundred men, and pursued the rest to 
Bethoron; they surrounded the city, waiting till the 
Romans should leave it to fall on them ; but dis- 
agreements having broken out among the Jews, Cestius 
and Agrippa took adraDtage of the circumstance, 
collected the whole of their army, attacked the Jews 
in their position, and drove them to Jerusalem : hither 
he marched his whole army, and took possession of the 
suburbs, and had begun bis attack on the city itself, 
when he suddenly, and without any reason, in a military 
point of view, withdrew his army. This the Jewish 
Christians considered as a providential interposition in 
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tlifeir iUvdar, iabd aii ikitirndtidn id them tUilt now w^js 
to b« ful6iled th6 pi-ophecjr 6^ Ddni'd cdncertiiti^ 
Jerasdiein^ and they ^ere vafned by it; fb ob6y ibe 
toniiiatid of God as recorded by thd Evati^elistd; wheii 
oui^ Lord sftys, ''and when ve sbiill see Jerdsaleiii 
encompassed with armies^ then kno^ iba^ the desolation 
bt it is nigh. Theti let them that afe in JUdek flee 16 
the tnobhtains, and l^t them that ate iif the' tiiidi^t of it 
d^epart 01) t; and let noi theni tb^t arei in ibd conniries 
enter thefeiv; for these be the days of Vengeance, that 
all things that are written inay be faffilled^' which 
ivddced mainy Jewish Christians to leavd the city. 

This retreat of Cestias was as disastrods as it was re- 
mai^kable; the Jews, takidg Moorage, followed in bis rear, 
and harassed his army at every favodra'bte oppoi^tanity, 
avoiding to make an attack in the 6piri plain, wbei^e tb6 
Rbtnans woiild have so n^nch advantage by tfaeir 
military skill, and namber of cavalry ; bat whil6 pa^i^ng 
through' narrow passes and defiles, the Jews, ttoh ihe 
heights above, threw their darts' at theijn/ and* btirted[ 
large masses of stotae froid the mountafn^^ slayin]^ 
numbers: in: this retreat the Romans fosi lie£ly six^ 
tfaoQ'sand m6n, and the Jeirs scarcely any. The Roniians, 
boWever, soon retaliated 6^ them for this their dikgraice, 
fdr joining the inhabitants of Damascus, t^dy aVose 
opbn them, and sle^i^ ten thousand in one da^.' 

After th^ defeat and slaughter of the Roiiian army, 
thd J^ws returned to Jemsalem, and began tb lAren^tlien 
the works of the city, expecting that the Roihidis would 
come upon them with a greater force. Neini^ wds' at 
this time in Achaia, and Cestias sent Saul, one of his 
nilttisters, to inform him of the distress tVSj were in: 
Nero appears to have been deeply' affected' BV dib dis- 
gneic^ sustaiiic)d by the Roman' arms, abd he y?iif de« 
termined to punish the Jews. Vespasilln, tjb'd futuire' 
eflipcli^r, li'ifi^ a)>pbinted th& dbm'iflandei' of thci forces 
to be sent ag^ainst th^ni. The Jews, howev^^ Vere not 
idle ;'mtof ne# appbinttaietttif were mia^e, add^bsejihus^ 

G g3 
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the historiaDy was made governor of Galilee, and Gomr 
maoder of the Jewish army: he immediately raised 
sixty thousand men, and trained them after the Roman 
method. Josephas established himself at Jo tapata, a 
strongly fortified oity of Gallilee, and hither was led the 
Aoman army, commanded by Vespasian himself, and 
assisted by his son Titus. We pass over the memorable 
siege of Jotapata, which employed the Romans a con- 
siderable time : there are, indeed, very minute details of 
this siege, but they consist principally of the stra^its the 
Jews were reduced to ; for although the city was abun- 
dantly supplied with corn, yet there was a great scarcity 
of water, as they had no other means of supply but from 
rain: the city was at last betrayed by a deserter, and it 
was taken possession of by Vespaaian, and forty 
thousand Jews were put to the sword; Josephus 
himself was taken prisoner, but his life was spared. 
— A.D. 67. 

A remarkable occurrence took place when Josephus 
was brought before Vespasian. The general having 
informed him that he intended to send him a prisoner 
to Nero, he saluted Vespasian as emperor, intimating 
in his address that there was no occasion to send him to 
Nero, as he stood before the emperor: whether this 
was 1^ stratagem to gain the favour of Vespasian; or- 
whether he concluded from his eminence, and talents as 
a soldier, he would succeed to the empire; or whether 
a spirit of prophecy was given to him as it was to 
Balaam, and of the same character, we pretend not to 
decide ; neither can we say whether this exclamation of 
Josephus, first suggested the idea to Vespasian, or 
wjiether, having before, entertained it, he was pleased 
and encouraged by what Josephus said ; but the result . 
was, that he changed his purpose of sending him to 
Nero, and had him kept in. confinement. 

After he had reduced Jotapata, Vespasian laid siege 
to Joppa and Tiberias, both of wl^ich surrendered to his . 
victorious arms. He then came to Taricheae, a strongly 
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fortified town sitaated on the banks of the lake of 
Gennesaret. He gave the command of the besieging 
army to his son Titus, who, previously to his attack on 
the city, addressed the Romans in a spirited harangue 
preserved by Josephus. Titus ordered an assault, and 
was the first to enter the city^ which speedily surrendered. 
Tarichese being u sea port, a number of vessels were col* 
lected in the harbour : many of the Jews took refuge 
in these, and endeavoured to escape ; but the Romans 
having likewise ships on the lake, pursued after them, 
and destroyed the whole without any pity, even towards 
those who, while swimming, after their vessels had been 
sunk, petitioned for their lives. So great was the 
slaughter of the Jews, that the waters of the lake . are 
said to have been dyed by the blood of the slain, although 
it was nearly twenty miles in length and five wide. It 
may amuse those of our young readers, who have any 
knowledge of modern naval afiairs, and of the tremendous 
conflict that takes place between our immense ships of 
war and those of the enemy, when they meet in combat, 
to compare a naval fight of the present day with one on 
so small a lake; but it should be borne in mind that 
naval power was then in its infancy, and that what 
are called ships, both in the Scriptures, and by Jo- 
sephus, were no larger than a man of war's boat of our 
own times. 

The afiairs of the Jews, as a iration, were now drawing 
to a close, that both the purposes and judgments of God 
might be accomplished ; for nothing further remarkable 
occurred in them till Titus laid siege to Jerusalem ; ex- 
cept the taking of Gamala, a city situated on the oppo- 
site side of the lake to Taricheas, but more inaccessible 
by its natural fortifications, and strongly fortified by art 
-—Josephus having built. a strong wall round the city. 
We shall not dwell on the particulars of this siege, 
although the. city was defended with the most determined 
valour, as it will be necessary to reserve our space for 
the details of the siege of Jerusalem, being an event so 
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^eleb^ated id histol*j» and sa iiD{lortant in its resiiltt— ^ 
even the total dis^ienibn of the lews as a nation : anid 
in ibis state they will remain, notwitiistandiii^ Hie 
pony efforts of man to give l^em political eiistencd^ qih 
til thiit time when they shall again be collected, with 
their long^Iost brethren, the ten trfbeS of the hoai^e of 
Israeli and, when re^nnited, shall re*iidiabit the holy land 
forfeited by their disobedieoee. 

As Jeruslilem was taken ddring tbe reign of tbe Em- 
peror Vespasian^ and tbe arniy employed was under the 
command of his son TitnS| tbey are mo^e immediately^ 
connected with Jewish affairs, we shall iberefore enter 
somewhut t&ore fally into the faistory of their lives, and: 
of tbose ciroamstances whicb led to tbeir Advano^ment, 
than of tife other Roman emperors. On tie death of 
!KPero, Vftellias, who commanded tbe armly in Germany, 
was^ proclaimed emperor in the west, but tbe soldiers 
who oompceed tba^ of Judea and Egypt, would not al- 
low Vespadan Id be passed over, viewing him a^ a man 
of greater tUtM than his rival, of more experience as a 
general, of a mofe virtnons character,^ and* as having a 
son to sii^c^ed him, remarkable for the same exceHen* 
cies as bis fotber^ They offered tbe empire to Ves- 
pasian, hot he declined it--^not as Angnstiis inl!ended, 
when hd pfoposed to descend from his higb station, 
that he may establish his power more firmly — in declining 
the dignity, it was Ibat be may not be encumbered with 
its burthens. Tbe soldiers would not allow of his refo^ 
salv and surroundhig him with their drawn swords, de- 
clared that tbey would kill him, unless be would allow 
himself to be pfoelaimed: he at length yielded to their 
entreaties^ and beiiig thus placed atthi^ head of the em- 
pire by the army in tbe east, he employed all his entrjg^s 
to gain the object — the dominion ov<dr the whdle empire; 
Vitellius^ hi» rival^ havittg defeated Othb,- who also 
aspired to tbe empit^, mah)hed to Rotiii?, and W^' in 
possessioti of the city, and acknowledged by the seiiHt^: 
Vitellius was r^malrkable only fof bis ealtlraiva^imt- living 
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and his vices : a man without talent, energy, courage, or 
indeed any quality fitting him for so high a station, 
therefore a weak antagonist to the virtuous and warlike 
Vespasian : he was murdered by the soldiery in Rome, 
his dead body dragged through the streets of the city, and 
then thrown into the Tiber with every mark of ignominy. 
During this conflict Rome was subject to the most 
dreadful ravages : thousands of those who had espoused 
the cause of Vitellius were slain, and the whole city de* 
voted to plunder. 

Vespasian was at this time at Alexandria, where he re- 
mained for some months : and it is somewhat amusing, 
at this time, to consider the principal cause of his re- 
maining there, viewing him as contending for an empire, 
and the necessity of his being at Rome : it was winter, 
and the weather boisterous — and so dangerous was the 
navigation of the Mediterranean considered, at that time, 
that he deferred his voyage until the spring; when he left 
Titus to conduct the siege of Jerusalem, and proceeded to 
Rome. There might, however, have been other reasons 
which induced him to remain for a time at Alexandria ; he 
might have wished to set in order the aflairs of that dis- 
tant province, that he might feel himself less encumbered 
on his entering on warlike operations: however, he dis- 
patched his general Mutianus to Rome, who prevailed on 
the senate to acknowledge him and the army in the west. 

It appears that Vespasian was confirmed in his deci- 
sion to accept the empire, considering his elevation as 
an instance of the interposition of divine Providencei 
not forgetting the prediction of Josephus already re- 
lated. Josephus had been in confinement since he 
was taken prisoner at the «iege of Jotapata, although 
treated with great indulgence by Vespasian, who was 
probably desirous of ascertaining, by the result, if he was 
sincere in his expectations, that the prophecy would be 
fulfilled, or merely an impostor, in order to accomplish 
an object: however, Vespasian, on his being proclaimed 
emperor, ordered him to be liberated, saying — ** it is 
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B shmiefol tbing that this ttab^ 'if ho bus foretold my 
ooarfng to the empire before baod, Md be^n the tnmts- 
ter of a dmne message to itae, ^ouM be stIH retained ih 
the oondition of a cajptiv^.^ Je^epfaas ieas not oaly 
set at liberty, hM, at thb request of Titos, his cbaHis 
were broken in pieces, whiob Kr^s a pmoti<;6 afatoiig 
the Room's ^vehen tbey would i^dtnove tbe ignotttt- 
ny of having been n prisoner, tad placed a stfbn lb the 
same state as if be had never suffered (hat disgfM^. 
Josephas was with the Roman army daring the #hble 
time of the siege, which ocoapied dix months, and was 
ireqaently employed by Titus in the attempt to pdrsuade 
bis stobbom countrymen to return to their obedience: 
but we reserve the pdrticulars of the siege for the next 
section, in which tbey will be detailed. Titos ha^iag 
carried the city "by assault, distributed rewards imd 
hondiirs to his araiy : to some he gaVe spears of goM, 
to others ensigns of silver, and promoted them to IS 
hi^dr rank : he then went to Cassarea Philippi, where he 
contimed some time, giving foasts and exhibiting shows 
to the inhabitalits in honour of his conquering army. 
After he had passed through Syria> and in oUier'dties 
having again entertained the people iritti similar eldii^ 
bitions, in celebration of his victories, he proceeded to 
Romie^ when he joined bis father Vespasian. Tbe se- 
date decreed Aem a triampb^ in which was exhibited the 
captive Jews wad tiietr two leaders, Simon and Jiorhn, 
and was one of the most magnificent that had ever been 
witnessed by the citizeno of Rome. 

THE StE!6£ OF JERUSALCAf , 

If the siege ef Jerusalem^ which we ar^ about to 
describe^ consisted only of iMIitary operations as fftero 
practised in those days, sudh as the digging of trenches, 
the raising of banks, the pllmting of ei^ines for the |[>dr- 
poses of attack, the battering of the walls^ dnd other 
modes of assault^ Nve should think it unnecessary to 
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trouble the yauog. reader- with them^ altbough m the 
general accouat of the siege, it will be right to- detail 
them : bat independent of its iipportance, both in it& 
character and its results, the siege contains many in« 
tefesting particulars, which indeed give it an air of ro- 
mance, and many indeed almost exceeding belief, but 
adding very much to the interest it excites, while readings 
under the conviction that the events are literally true. 

At the time that Titus was marching his army to Jeru- 
salem, the city was divided into parties, which- contended 
wiUi^ each, other: of the two that were most powerful, 
one was headed by Simon, the other by John; a third, 
acknowledged Eleazar as its leader, whioh^ having been 
suppressed, these furious 2Malots, and their partizans> 
were in continual conflict, immense numbers were slain 
on both sides, and much injury done to the outer works 
of the temple ; but the greatest calamity that could befal 
the city took place in the destruction of the corn, and 
which* much accelerated the success of the siege. 
The object of attack by one party against the other 
was the houses containing the corUi and so large a 
quantity was destroyed, which, had it been preserv- 
ed, w^uld have sustained the inhabitants many years: 
such was the state of this devoted city when Titus, to 
use a military phrase, sat down before it* 

Titus having collected his armyat Cassarea and the 
neighbouring towns, marched to Jerusalem. On bis 
approach to the city, to ascertain the strength of the 
wails, he was exposed to Qiost imminent danger ; a num* 
ber of Jews, issuing from one of the gates of the city, 
surrounded him, and the small party that accompanied 
him^ there seemed no way of escape, but by boldly at«> 
tacking the assailants and catting his way through them; 
this he effected by an astonishing instance of prowess 
and vi^lour: this comparatively trifling event need not 
have been npticed, but to show the protecting providence 
of God over him: be bad a commission to fuIGI, and 
until it was executed, in the accomplishment of the pur« 
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poses of God, in his righteous judgmeDtSy he was to be 
preserved, though exposed to danger, from which, 
according to human appearance, there was no possibility 
of escaping. 

The two parties of Simon and John, on the near ap^ 
proach of the Romans, laid aside their dissentions, 
and agreed on a sally to destroy the assailants ; the 
attack was on the tenth legion, while fortifying their 
camp on the Mount of Olives. They issued from the 
city in such immense numbers, and so violent was the 
assault, that Josephus compared the effect to the power 
of missiles propelled from an engine. The attack was un- 
expected, and threw the Romans into coiifusion : they 
would have been all slain, had not Titus sent another 
legion to their assistance, on which the Jews retired, 
but greatly encouraged by this instance of their success. 

This caused Titus to suspend his operations for a 
time, on which the leaders of the two parties renewed 
their contentions. A vast number of Jews had at this 
time assembled in the city to celebrate the feast of un- 
leavened bread, in commemoration of their deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage. The party of Eleazar was the 
most devout, and while performing their devotions in the 
temple, John, who seems to have paid no regard to the 
sanctity of the holy place, sent iu a number of men, as if 
to join in the worship, clothed with the vestments of re- 
ligion, but with armour and weapons underneath : these 
attacked the other party, and slew a great number. 
John then seized on the temple, and all the warlike im- 
plements it contained; for it was used not only as a 
place for the peculiar ceremonials of Jewish worship, but 
the outer works were as a military defence. There can- 
not be a stronger proof of the real irreligion of the Jews, 
than their thus polluting the temple, which God had so 
peculiarly sanctified ; and while they were apparently de- 
vout, aud zealous in the observance of the typical cere- 
monials of their law, they were totally regardless of its 
essential principles. 
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DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 

l3efore entering on the minute and interesting parti- 
culars of the siege, we propose giving the description of 
the city itself, which will greatly assist our readers in the 
understanding of its details. 

The city stood on two hills, with a deep valley 
between: in this valley the corresponding houses met. 
The city itself was divided into three parts : the city of 
David, or upper town, was the most ancient ; Salem, or 
lower city, was next built, and afterwards Bezeta, or 
new town: the whole formed a figure not unlike that of 
three triangles joined together. In the former stood 
mount Zion ; Solomon's palace, the Queen's house, and 
David's sepulchre, were also in this part, all splendid 
buildings: in Salem stood Herod's magnificent palace 
and the theatre; and the new town, built mostly for the 
purposes of trade, contained the beast, fish, and other 
markets : on the eastern side, and about the centre, be- 
tween the city of David, and the new town, stood the 
Temple : and on the north-western corner of the tem« 
pie was the castle Antonio, a strong fortification, and 
which served as an outwork to the temple itself. The 
pool of Bethsaida, which was in the sheep market, was 
on the opposite angle of the temple. 

Mount Calvary was without the walls: on the north 
western extremity ; the road to Emmaus lay over this 
mount. 

We now proceed to a description of the fortifications: 
the height and thickness of the walls, and the strength 
of the towers, almost exceed belief, and excite our wonder 
that any machinery, that could be brought to act on them, 
could batter them down. Two sides of the city were forti- 
fied by three walls, but on the other two sides, which were 
protected by an almost impassable valley, there was 
but one wall* It will be sufficient to give a description o( 
one, and we choose the outer wall, as more minutely de?^. 

Hh 
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scribed by Josepfaas. It was the castom of the Jews to 
baild their defences on great and precipitous emioences, 
which added much. Dot only to the height in appearance, 
bat to the actaal strength of the fortification. This outer 
wall was ten cubits thick. Our young readers will under- 
stand that a cubit is somewhat more than 21 inches, or 
a foot and three quarters of our measurement, conse- 
quently this wall must have been 18 feet wide; its 
height was only 20 cubits, which seems disproportion- 
ate to its thickness ; but on it were raised battlements 
and turrets, making an addition of five cubits ; on these 
again were towers, at intervals of two hundred cubits, 
twenty cubits high, and twenty broad ; they were square 
and solid, and so exquisite was the workmanship as not 
to be inferior to the temple itself: on this solid cube of 
twenty cubits were built roodis of great magnificence, 
and over these other rooms, and cisterns to receive 
the rain, which was an object of great importance at 
that time; for although wells were then in use, they 
were not in great abundance, as at present, and the 
mode of raising water by the means of the pump, and 
the pressure of the atmosphere, was not then known: 
so that the walls, battlements, tower, the two tiers of 
rooms, and the cisterns, and all these raised on lofty 
trills, must have been an inmense height from the plain 
below, and presented an appearance the most imposing 
that can be imagined. The circumference of the city 
was thirtyrthree furlongs, or about four of our miles. 
We give the further description in the words of Jose- 
phus himself^ as it may be supposed that we had 
misunderstood him in his description of the immense 
stones with which the walls and towers were composed ; 
and the magnitude and splendour of the fortifications 
and buildings : it must, however,^be recollected that the 
ancients had a method of raising weights with whiph we 
are now unacquainted. 

** Now as thede towers were so very tall, they appeared 
much taller by the plaoe on which they stood ; for that yery 
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old wall, on which they were, was built on a very high hill, 
and was itself a kind of elevation that was still thirty cubits 
taller, over which were the towers situated, and thereby 
were made much higher in appearance. The largeness also 
of the stones was wonderful, for they were not made of com- 
mon small stones, nor of such large ones only as men could 
carry, but they were of white marble, cut out of the rock ; 
each stone was twenty cubits in length, ten in breadth, and 
five in depth. They were so exactly united to one another, 
that each tower looked like one entire rock of stone, so 
Rowing naturally, and afterwards cut by the hands of the 
artificers into their present shape and corners ; so little, or not 
at all, did their joints or connection appear. Now as these 
towers themselves were on the north side of the ^all, the 
King had a palace inwardly thereto adjoined, which exceeds 
IlII my ability to describe it;* for it was so very curious 
as to want no cost or skill in its construction, but was in* 
tirdy walled about to the height of thirty cubits, woA was 
adorned with towers at equal distances, and ivith large bed 
chambers that would contain beds for a hundred guestsf a 
piece, in which the variety of the stones is not to be expres- 
sed, for a large quantity of those that were rare were collec» 
ted together. Their roofs were also wonderful, both for the 
length of the beams and the splendour of the ornaments. 
The number of the rooms was also very great, and the 
variety of the figures that was about them was prodigious ; 
their furniture was complete, and the greatest part of the 
vessels that were put into them were silver and gold. There 
were besides many porticoes, one beyond another, round 
about, and in each of those porticoes, curious pillars ; yet 
were all the courts that were exposed to the air every where 
green."— JosEPHUs : Antiquities. 

* Tbi« was Herod'B palace already mentioned. 

f This wonld not exactly comport with modern notions of prOpvietf^ 
l)nt it must be borne in mind that the immense concourse of peopl# 
that was assembled at Jerusalem during the feasts, made such an ez» 
pedient necessary, though not according to the general practice of the 
times ; hence there was not room at the inn for Mary at the time that 
Jesus was bom. 
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THE TEMPLE. 

Solomon^ it is known to all, built the first Temple, 
by the command, and ander the immediate direction of 
God, by inspiration : this exceeded in magnificence and 
gplendoafi either of the two afterwards built. This temple 
was destroyed at the time that Jerusalem was taken 
after the second siege by Nebuchadnezzar, and all the 
sacred vessels carried to Babylon, B.C. 5S8; although 
the Babylonish captivity is to be dated from a pe- 
riod of eighteen years earlier, when the city was 
first taken, and the Jews became tributary to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The building of the second temple was 
begun, B. C. 536, in consequence of a decree is- 
sued by Cyrus, in the fulfilment of the purpose of God, 
as recorded by Jeremiah in his prophecies.* The books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah record the particulars of this 
building, and the opposition that was raised to it by the 
enemies of God and of truth. After a lapse of five bun-^ 
dred years this second temple became dilapidated, and 
Herod during his reign proposed to rebuild it, but the 
Jews, fearing he would not have the means for so great 
an undertaking, objected to the old building being takeo 
down. On this Herod declared that he would not re- 
move a single stone, until he had prepared sufficient ma- 
terials for the whole work : in two years, and by the em< 
ployment of ten thousand men, besides a thousand 
others to superintend them, every thing was in readiness, 
all the timber and stones squared, and otherwise prepar- 
ed, for use ; the old building was removed, and the 
new one begun, B. C. 18. It has been related by some, 
that this immense structure was finished in somewhat 
less than ten years, but this is to be understood of so 
much only as allowed it to be used for divine worship : 
the cloisters, and the other outer works, were scarcely 
finished when Christ entered on his public ministrations* 

♦ Chap. xxix. 10, 
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The building of the whole occupied forty-six yesjtrs.*— 
This is the Temple we are about to describe. 

The Temple of Jerusalem stood on the north side of 
the city on a very high and precipitous hill, which Very 
-much added to its grandeur in appearance, and to its 
strength as a fortification; for which purpose it was 
always used by the Jews, whethef in their factious com- 
motions among themselves, or against foreign enemies 
when they needed its protection. It occupied a space 
of about a furlong square, the length and breadth of the 
whole structure being nearly equal : an immense portion 
of ground to be covered by a single building* The sur« 
face of the mount on which it stood being very uneven 
and ragged, a wall was built round the whole, and eartk 
filled in to make it level ; this wail was in some parts 
300 cubits high. We quote from the learned and labo-' 
rious Calmet the description of the building itself, 

^' The entrances into the first enclosure were by one gate 
on the eastern side, one on the south side, one on the north 
side, and four on the west : one of which went into the palace, 
one into the city, and two others into the fields. This enclosure 
was secured by a very high and solid wall, and within it, all 
around on the four sides, were stately porticoes or galleries, 
sustained by columns so thick that three men could scarcely 
grasp them in their arms ; for each of them was in circum- 
ference twenty-seven feet. The number of these columns was 
one hundred and sixty-two : they supported a roof of cedar 
very curiously wrought, and formed three galleries, of which 
the centre was the highest, and the widest, being in width 
forty-five feet, and in height an hundred ; those on the two 
sides were but thirty feet wide, and fifty feet high."...** The 
court, or area, before these galleries was paved with marble of 
various colours, and at a little distance from the galleries was 
a second enclosure, formed by a handsome balustrade of stone, 
with pillars at equal distances, on which were inscriptions in 
Greek and in Latin, to warn strangers, and such as were un- 
clean, not to proceed farther on pain of death. This inclo* 

• John ii, 20. <^ ' 

Hh3 
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sure had only one entrance on the east, but on the north and 
south it had three, at equal distances." 

" TJbe third enclosure, which contained the temple, and al- 
tar of burnt sacrifices, was surrounded by a wall forty cubits 
high. The entrance to the temple was by fourteen steps,, 
abore which was a terrace about ten cubits wide, which went 
all round the enclosure ; from thence was another ascent of 
five steps before the platform of the gate ; so that the wall 
was but twenty-five cubits high within. The entrance into 
this portico was by one gate toward the east, by four towards 
the south, and four towards the north ; there was no gate on 
the west side, but a great wall ran all along from north to 
south. At the entrance of each gate within were large rooms 
resembling pavilions, thirty cubits square, and forty high, 
each sustained by a pillar of twelve cubits in circumference.*' 

" Within this enclosure were also double covered galleries, 
with two rows of pillars to the east, north, and south, but 
none to the west. The women had a gate to themselves, on 
the east side, also one on the south, and one on the north, by 
which they passed to the place appointed for them, which 
was distant from that of the men." 

" The altar of burnt sacrifices was fifteen cubits high, and 
forty wide each way : the priests ascended to it by a slope 
without steps towards the south. At each of the four comers 
was a small eminence, or little tower : the whole was built of 
rough stones on which no iron had been used, nor tool of any 
other metal. The front of the temple, which was one hundred 
cubits high, and as many wide, was adorned with sundry rich 
spoils dedicated to God by the Jews as trophies of their vic- 
tories. The porch of the temple was ninetv cubits high, and 
one hundred in length, from north to south, the door 
was seventy cubits high, and twenty-five wide. The sanctum, 
or sanctuary, and the apartments that ranged along the two 
sides of the temple, had nothing singular." . . . . " Within this 
enclosure was a wall one cubit high, which surrounded the 
altar of burnt sacrifices, and separated the priests from the 
other Israelites. This place was not entered by the laity: 
they came as far as this wall to present sacrifices and 
ofierings, but advanced no farther," — Calmet: Dictionary 
of the Bible, Art. Temple. 
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Co the north western angle of the temple was a very 
strong tower, built originally by the Asmonean kings, but 
which Herod greatly enlarged and strengthened, and call- 
ed it Fort Antonio, in honour of his patron, Mark Antony* 
He made a passage under ground from this tower to the 
eastern gate of the temple, near which he built another 
tower : this was to preserve a communication between 
the two towers, and the temple, that might be serviceable 
to himself, or his successors, in case of sedition. 



We now return to the history of the siege. The 
miseries of the inhabitants must, at this time, have been 
extreme : while exposed from without to all the horrors 
of a besieging enemy, they had still greater horrors to 
endure from within, from the rapine, violence, and extor- 
tion of the contending parties ; for while they fought one 
against another, the people were equally the prey of 
both. Simon had possession of the upper, John of the 
lower city, including the temple ; having seized it, as al- 
ready related. A large open space was formed, by the 
burning of an immense number of houses, on which the 
contending rivals might meet in arms, and on which their 
bloody conflicts were almost daily exhibited. Nothing 
could have been more favourable to Titus than these 
contentions, and nothing tended more to the accomplish- 
ment of his object; for as Josephus quaintly remarks, 
** the sedition destroyed the city, and the Romans de- 
stroyed the sedition, which was a much harder thing to do 
than to destroy the walls/' Equally resentful were they to 
the Romans, viewing them as heathens and idolaters : for 
when Titus approached the walls with his friend Nicanor, 
to treat with them on terms of peace, they would listen 
to nothing, but threw darts at them which wounded 
Nicanor in the shoulder : this rejection of all overtures, 
which were intended for their good, incensed Titus, and 
induced him to press on the siege with greater vigour. 
How true has it been from the time of Moses-7-when the 
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Lord said cmto bimi **I have seen this people, and 
behold it is a stiff-necked people/' unto the time of the 
Apostles, when Stephen addressing them, said, *' Ye stiff- 
necked, and nnciroumcised in heart and ears, ye do al- 
ways resist the Holy Ghost, as your fathers tiid, so 
do ye.** They have always been contamacioas and re- 
bellious — ^always blinded by their prejudices and their 
false zeal — always opposing the efforts of others to do 
them good ; and gladly would we admit them to possess 
a better state of feeling at the present day, could we 
perceive a change in their real character ; for although 
the circumstances of their present condition prevent 
their rising in rebellion, yet do we not perceive the same 
prejudices and enmity — the same blindness and perverse- 
ness, as ever governed them? They need only the 
power to exercise their bad passions, to make them 
equally fatal to themselves, and to those against whom 
they may be directed. When, however, the time shall 
come that they will acknowledge Christ as their Lord 
and Saviour, the scales will fall from their eyes, and the 
enmity will be removed from their hearts, and then will 
they be one people with believing Christians. 

Titus, in pursuance of his determination to press the 
siege with vigour, ordered the suburbs to be destroyed, 
and the trees in the neighbourhood to be cut down to raise 
banks, on which to plant the battering engines, accord- 
ing to the mode of attack at that time. From these en- 
gines were propelled stones of the weight of a talent, or 
about 1000 pounds English ; and such was the power of 
the engines, these were carried upwards of a quarter of 
a mile: other banks were raised nearer the wall, on 
which were planted the battering engines. On the dan- 
ger thus approaching so near, Simon and John again 
laid aside their contentions, and agreed to unite in de- 
fence of the city, although with mutual distrust of each 
other: however, the city was apparently prepared for a 
vigorous defence, and the wall manned with combat- 
ants, — frequent sallies were also made to destroy 
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the Roman works : in one of these, which was conducted 
with more than usaal vigour^ and fury, the impetuosity 
of the Jews had well nigh oyercome the disciptine and 
steady courage of the Romans. The Jews had succeed<> 
ed in driving them from an important station, where 
the works were strong, and many engines were erected^ 
and which they had already set on fire, when Titus came 
to their relief, and himself led on the attack. He slew 
twelve men with his own hand, — completely succeeded 
in repelling the assailants, and preserving his engines : 
in the retreat John (not the insurgent), who commanded 
the Idumeans, was slain, which caused great grief, for 
Josephus describes him as a ** man of great eminence, 
both for his actions and his conduct also." 

Notwithstanding the impetuosity with which the Jews 
made an attack on the Romans, when led on by despe- 
ration, and the desire of revenge, yet they possessed not 
the cool and steady courage, necessary to sustain the 
labours and privations of a siege — ^their perseverance 
was that of obstinacy. Wearied with watching and 
fighting, and giving way to their natural indolence, 
on a breach being made into the outer wall, they retired 
from it, and took refuge behind the second wall,-— think- 
ing it sufficiently strong to protect them : but at this time 
the greatest distraction prevailed in their councils, and 
they were governed by an infatuation which at once en« 
coaraged their prejudices and their sloth : they suppos* 
ed that God would not give them up to idolaters — ^that 
He would not allow the temple to be defiled by the hea- 
thens, and they did not relinquish this notion, as we shall 
see, until nearly the whole city was destroyed, and the 
temple itself in flames. Titus immediately availed him- 
self of their retreat; a body of soldiers having entered at 
the breach, they opened the gates, and the army 
was established within the city : this took place on the 
fifteenth day of the siege. In the hopes of conciliating 
the Jews, by avoiding, as much as possible, doing injury 
to the city, be did not level the outer walli which per** 
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haps he oagbt to have done, viewing it daly as amiHtafy 
object; but he left the breach as.it was when he enter* 
ed the city. The Jews having made a furious attack on 
the troops between the walls, slew a great many, hem** 
med in as they were, the breach not being wide enough 
to allow of a retreat in time. Titus here relied too 
much on the generosity of the Jews« thinktog they 
wonld rigbtly appreciate his forbearance; but he was 
disappointed, and on his regaining his: ground be order* 
ed the wall to be demolished, and established bis army in 
the towers: he soon after succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of the second wall, aad made preparations for ^Bt** 
tacking the third. 

Finding that he could not prevail over the good feel* 
11^ of the Jews, Titus hoped to influence them by their 
fears ; and with this view he suspended operations for a 
time, and drew out his whole army, fully equipped in nu- 
litary array, in the sight of all Jerusalem. The walls, th^ 
towers^ and all the elevated buildings were thronged to 
behold the sipectacle. The greatness of the Roamn 
power^ being thus exhibited at one view, they seemed 
for« ^ime to be seissed with consternation, hut it had 
only a temporary effect, for it did not produce overture^ 
of peace, as Titus expeoted; he therefore, on the fifth 
4ay, recommenced bis operations by raisinjg his embank^ 
ments against the third and inmost wall. StiU desirous 
of preserving what remained of the city, and espeoiaUy 
the temple, he made overtures of peace himself, and 
dent Josephus to them who, as has been already related. 
<Ara8 taken prisoner, and was With the army ; for he tnia* 
giaed they might yield to the persuasions of one of their 
own countrymen. 

Josephus approached the wall, and demanded a par^ 
ley. The speeches he made on this occasion are preserv* 
ed in his works. He first appeals to their sympathies*-**- 
he exhorts them *' to spare themselves, to spare their 
country and their temple, and not to be more obdaraie 
in these, cases, than foreigneES themselve&i for that the 
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Homansy who had no relation to those things, had a 
reverence for their sacred rites and places, although 
they belonged to their enemies ;" he then represented to 
them the great power of the Romans, that they were 
invincibley and conceding to them national pride and 
national honour, he argues that even these do not re^ 
quire them to hold out any longer, for it is a fixed and 
admitted law that the weak may yield to the strong, 
without any degradation. The inhabitants had already 
suffered much for want of food, — famine had indeed be- 
gun its ravages among them : he then refers to their 
miserable condition in this respect,— -appeals to their 
compassion for themselves, and urges them to submit, 
** unless they were able to wage war with famine, and 
fight against it, or could alone conquer their natural ap- 
petites -** with many other arguments did he exhort them 
to yield to the conquerors ; he concludes by appealing 
to his own disinterestedness, and love to them,—-'' nay,'^ 
said he, '' take my own blood as a reward, if it may 
but procure your preservation, for I am ready to die in 
case you will but return to a sound mind after my death/' 

Tbe more peaceable of the inhabitants were disposed 
to listen to terms, but the seditious, and the robberis 
would allow of no accommodation ; the former that they 
may indulge their factious spirit, and the latter that they* 
may more readily commit their depredations. Many then 
attempted to leave the city, carrying witb them what 
property they could, others to desert to the ememy; 
this gave rise to new commotions within the walls, for 
those who were detected were immediately slain, and the 
more wealthy massacred, on bare suspicion, for the sake 
of th^ir wealth. 

Famine now appeared in its worst form, and accom^ 
panied by circumstances that greatly aggravated its 
horrors: th« evil disposed visited every house in 
search of food, and carried off what they could find, 
leaving^'the. wretched possessor to pine away with faun-* 
ger, and when any was - discovered^ whidi appeared to 
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have been concealed, the presumed delinquent was im^ 
mediately murdered; and when none was found, 9, rule 
was adopted by which to judge whether any were secre- 
ted : if the inhabitants of the house were wan and ema- 
ciated, their lives were spared, presuming that they bad 
nothing to subsist on; if, on the contrary, they were 
in good case, their throats were immediately cut, and 
they were left weltering in their blood, as a punishment 
for the assumed crime of preserving their own lives. 
. Many sold all they possessed for a measure of barley 
or of wheat, and as Josephus adds, *^ when they had so 
done, they shut themselves up in the inmost rooms of 
their houses, and ate the corn they had gotten ; some did 
it without grinding, by reason of the extremity of the 
want they were in, and others baked bread of it, accord- 
ing as necessity or fear dictated to them : a table was no 
where laid for a distinct meal, but they snatched the 
bread out of the fire, half baked, and ate it very hastily^*' 
Dreadful as this representation is, the outlines of the 
picture are still to be filled up : " children pulled the 
very morsels that their fathers were eating out of their 
very mouths; and, what was still more to be pitied 
(lamented) so did the mothers do as to their infants, 
and when those that were most dear were perishing un- 
der their hands, they were not ashamed to take from 
them the very last drops that may preserve their lives." 
Humane as Titus naturally was, he was induced, as a 
military man, and in accordance to the practice of those 
times, to allow a measure that would be abhorrent to. 
modern feelings. Many of the Jews left the city by 
tiight in quest of herbs for food ; when these were taken, 
they were, when the morning came, crucified in front of 
the walls of the city : it is calculated that upwards 
of five hundred a-day suffered in this manner ; indeed 
'.* their multitude was so great, that room was wanting 
for the crpsses, and crosses wanting for the bodies/* 
Although this cruelty was not committed by an order 
from Titles, yet be sanctioned it by his silence, in the 
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hopes of intimidating the Jews, and indacing them to 
sarrender] in this however he was' disappointed* 

There is scarcely a truth that stands out more promi- 
nently in the whole Bible, than the retributive justice of 
God ; and how generally do we see, not to say invariably, 
tfaati in the dispensations of his providence, there record- 
ed. He caused, as an English divine observed — '' the sin 
of men to be seen in their punishment;" who, in this 
Kiew, can fail to recollect the greatest of all the sins 
Committed by the Jews against the God of Israel in cru« 
cifying the ** Lord of glory." If we were more mi- 
nutely observant of the providential dealings of God 
with men, even at this our own day, we should find more 
frequently, than we are willing to admjt, that God not 
only apportions his punishment to the metwire of the sin 
committed, but appoints it according to the nature of 
the transgression. " And Adonizebeck said, three score 
and ten kings, having their thumbs and their great toes 
cut off, gathered their meat under my table, as I have 
done, so God hath requited me."* " And Samuel said^ 
as thy sword hath made women childless; so shall thy 
mother be childless among women ; and Samuel hewed^ 
Agag in pieces before the Lord in GilgaL^f 

Titus now carried on the siege with great vigoar: 
several banks were raised against the inner wall, on 
which he caused the engines to be planted, and one in 
particular was raised against the tower Antonio, which 
was a kind of out-work to the Temple, and protecled 
it ; but John undermined the space between the tower 
and the bank, and caused the superincumbent earth to 
be supported by massive beams: when the work was 
complete, he ordered the beams to be set on fire ; as they 
were consumed the ground gave way, and the bank and 
the engines fdl into the abyss, and were consumed by 
the raging flames : the Jews, at the same time, made an 
attack on the other banks, and destroyed many. The 

* Judges i. 6. f 1 Sam. st. 3S. 

li 
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flomans were astonished at the boldness of the design,' 
and greatly disheartpned at the success of the enterprise ; 
they began to despair of taking the city by the usual 
mode of attack. On this Titus ordered a wall to be built 
entirely round the city^ to shut the Jews completely in, 
so that none could escape; he thought by this that 
famine would speedily do his work for him, and the lives 
pf his soldiers be spared : this wall was built with the. 
greatest alacrity by bis men, and finished in the astonish- 
ingly short space of three days, although five miles ia 
circuit. 

Famine did now indeed increase upon them, and com* 
roitted its most awful ravages ; even the common sewers 
and dunghills were searched for food, and that which 
formerly was loathsome to the sight was now greedily 
consumed to linger out a miserable existence. Josephus 
has given us the horrid picture in few words : — '* the upper 
rooms^ were filled with women and children who were 
dying by famine, and the lanes of the city were full 
of the dead bodies of the aged ; the children also, and 
the young .men, wandered about the market-places like 
il^adows, all swelled with the famine, and fell down dead 
wheresoever their misery seized them" • • . • " Nor was 
^f e any lamentations made under these calamities, nor 
^ere hes^rdany mournful complaints — but the famine con- 
founded all natural passions ; for those who were just 
going to die looked upon those who were gone to their 
rest before them, with dry eyes and open mouths.'' At 
length the dead became too numerous to be buried in 
the city, and the bodies were cast ovei: the wall into the 
valley beneath, and left to putrify in the open air. It is 
related that no fewer than six hundred thousand were 
thus thrown over the wall, or carried out at the gates of 
the city : it may well be supposed what a pestilential 
stench this would produce, and prevented the besieged 
from making their sallies on the besiegers. 

Titus, desirous of bringing the miseries of the Jews to 
an end, by forcing them to a speedy surrender, resolved 
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io make another attack od the walls, and the tower An- 
tonio; bat found difficulty in obtaining timber for the 
construction of the banks, as all the trees had been felled 
•for the former purposes of the siege, and for a con- 
siderable distance : the whole neighbourhood, for many 
miles round the city, was a complete wilderness. Titus, 
however, was resolved on the attempt to force the city to 
« surrender, and trees were brought the distance of up- 
wards of twenty miles, and his banks were again formed 
and the engines planted on them : the attack was princi- 
pally directed against the tower Antonio, which, as has 
been already observed, was a protection to the Temple. 
Having succeeded in undermining part of the outer wall^ 
a furious assault made on it by the battering rams, it at 
length gave way, and fell to the ground. The joy of the 
Homans, at this success, was somewhat damped to find 
that the Jews had built another wall in the mean time, 
and which they must also demolish before they could 
make an attack on the tower itself. On this Titus cal- 
led to him the principal men of his army, and made a 
speech to them, not concealing the great danger from 
them in the intended assault, but promising rewards t6 
those who should survive, and, according to a notion the 
Somans had, a happy immortality to those who may falL 
On this an assault was made on the tower Antonio, 
and it was taken possession of by the Romans, and thus 
was prepared a way of attack on the Temple itself; bat 
here the humanily of Titus, and his regard to the sacred 
building, were again discovered : he once more sent Jo- 
^ephus to John, and exhorted him, in the hearing of the 
Jews, to come out if he wished to fight, and not expose 
the Temple to destruction, promising to allow the Jews 
to perform their sacrifices without molestation. Jose* 
phus exhorted them '* to spare their own city, and to pre- 
vent that fire that was just ready to seize upon the 
Temple, and to ofier their usual sacrifices to God there- 
in." Wicked and profane as John was, he was so in- 
fatuated as still to hope that God would preserve both 
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the City and the Temple ; for the ancieDt part, that which 
was called the '^ City of David/' had not yet been at- 
tacked, as it lay beyond the Temple. Josephas, in his 
reply, taunts John with his folly, and his sacrilege. 
*' Vile wretch that thoo art/' said he, ** if any one should 
deprive thee of thy daily food, thoa wouldst esteem him 
to be an enemy to thee, bat thoa hopest to have that 
God for thy supporter in this war, whom thou hast de- 
prived of his everlasting worship.'' Josephus, however, 
believed that the prophecies concerning Jerusalem were 
about to be fulfilled, for he concludes his address by ob- 
serving, that ''it is God therefore, it is God himself who 
^is bringing on that fire to purge this City and Temple, 
by means of the Romans, and is going to plack up this 
City, which is full of your pollutions." This speech had 
no effect on John or his party, whose only desire seemed 
to be to get Josephus into their power, but he was too 
well guarded by the Roman soldiers. 

TUus now began to raise banks against the Temple^ 
commencing at the northern extremity, where the court 
of the Gentiles was, having previously sent an embassy, 
or, as it may be understood, addressed the Jews himself, 
through an interpreter: he concludes his address by say- 
ing to them, ** if ye will but change the place whereon 
ye fight, no Romans shall come near to your sanctuary, 
nor offer any affront to it ; nay, I will endeavour to pre* 
serve your holy house, whether ye will or no." The 
Jews not only disregarded this address to them, but de- 
spised him for it, supposing it was dictated by his fears : 
and they prepared themselves for a more vigorous de- 
fence : every day, and every night, indeed every hour of 
the day and night, did the Romans and Jews respective- 
ly attack each other, and as the battle gathered round 
the Temple, many of the Jews fought the more despe- 
rately ; but John and his party were little regardful of it, 
as they were the first to put a fire-brand to the sacred 
building. They burnt down the north-western cloisters, 
which connected it with the tower Antonio, in order to 
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cut off the communication with that fort^ on which the 
Romans destroyed the remainder of the northern clois- 
ters, leaving a large open space on that side of the 
Temple. 

The famine had now arrived at its utmost height, and 
produced almost inconceivable misery : it had reached 
even the robbers themselves, who had hitherto subsisted 
on their depredations; but Josephus's account must be 
given in his own words. ** Nay, these robbers gaped 
for want, and ran about stumbling and staggering, like 
mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the houses 
like drunken men ; they would also, in the great distress 
they were in, several times rush into the very same 
houses, in one and the same day. Moreover, their hun- 
ger was so intolerable, that it obliged them to chew 
every thing, while they gathered such things as the 
most sordid would not touchy and endured to eat them ; 
nor did they at length abstain from their girdles and 
shoes, and the very leather that belonged to their shields 
they pulled off and gnawed : the very wisps of old hay 
became food, for some gathered up fibres, and sold a 
very small quantity for four drachmsB :"— -about half a 
crown English money. 

But that which was absolutely abhorrent to nature, 
ev^n in its worst state, remains to be told. A woman, 
named Mary, had fled from the neighbouring village, 
Bethezub, to Jerusalem for safety : she was daughter of 
Eleazor, and eminent for her family, and her wealth: all 
the property she had brought with her into the city had 
been seized, and she was without any thing to subsist on, 
ijirith an infant at her breast. In a moment of despera- 
tion she exclaimed, ** Oh thou miserable infant, for whom 
shall I preserve thee in this war, this famine, this sediti- 
on". '^ Come on, be thou my food, and be thou- 

a fury to those seditious varlets, and a bye*word to the 
world, which is all that is now wanting to complete the 
calamities of the Jews.'' . On this she slew her son and 
roasted him; and having eaten one half, 3fae concealed 

Ii2 
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the remainder. The seditioas coming in soon afteri 
smelted the food', and demanded to know where it was: on 
this she uncover'd her son, saying, she had saved '^ a 
fine portion of it for them ;" even these wretches were 
seized with a horror and amazement of mind when 
she said to them, " This is mine own son, and what has 
been done was my own doing. Come, eat of this food, 
for I have eaten of it myself: do not pretend to be more 
tender than a woman, or more compassionate than a 
mother; but if yon be so scropnloas, and do abo? 
minate this my sacrifice, as I have eaten one half, let the 
rest be reserved for me also." The men departed with 
horror at the deed, and the whole city was filled with 
amazement that such could be committed. 

By the mode of attack adopted by Titos to save 
the Temple, he lost many soldiers, and his patience being 
wearied with the obstinacy of the Jews, whom he desired 
to save — although they believed it not — ^he gave orders 
to set fire to the gates of the holy habitation : but still re* 
loctant to destroy so magnificent a building, and having a 
kind of superstitious veneration for it, after a consultation 
with the commanders of his army, he ordered the fire to 
be extinguished; but the western cloister was already 
destroyed. The most sober-minded of the Jews were 
more disheartened at this circumstance of the Temple 
being on fire, than at any other — viewing it as an evidence 
that God had forsaken them ; but on its being extin* 
guished^ they changed their opinions, and their spirits 
revived. Tlie following day they made a furious attack 
on the Romans, who had established themselves in 
the court of the Gentiles ; they were however repulsed^ 
and retired at night to the inner court of the Temple, 

Titus was now resolved on carrying the Temple by^M- 
sault, and ordered bis whole army to be in readiness the 
Bext morning ; but while reposing in his tent, after the 
fatigues of the day, intelligence was brought to him that 
it had been set on fire : one of his own soldiers had 
Seized a brand from among the smoking ruins of the 
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cloisters^ and raising himself on the shoulders of one of 
his comrades^ set fire to one of the windows, — the Qames 
spread most rapidly, and communicated to the rooms 
on the northern side. Titus, with the commanders 
under him, hastened to the spot, and although the fire 
bad spread far, he was unwilling to give up the hope of 
preserving the buildings, and ordered Liberatui^ a 
centurion, and the spearmen that were with him to re- 
strain the fury of the soldiers, but without efiect, for 
they seemed as much bent on destroying the building a9 
Titus was on preserving it. This is to be ascribed partly 
to a desire of revenge against the Jews for their obsti* 
nate resistance, and the many hardships they sustained 
in consequence, during the siege; and partly to a desire 
for plunder : but if we look deeper, and search for the 
origin of the catastrophe, we shall find it in the denunci- 
ations of the righteous judgment of 6od*-we shall find 
it in the prophecies of the Lord, the Saviour, Christ, 
The time was come, and no human power could avert 
the evil, for every circumstance seemed to indicate a 
superior, though unseen hand, controuling and directing 
the actions of men adverse to that which might 
have been expected :— that the madness of a soldier 
should set the holy building on fire, contrary to the ex- 
press command of his general— that the fury of the 
soldiers could in no wise be restrained, although obedi- 
ence to command was considered as the highest qualifi* 
cation and merit in a Roman soldier— that the Jewi;^ 
themselves should persist in their infatuated and blind 
opposition, when they might have saved themselves 
and the holy building, with many other concurrent 
circumstances, prove that the hand of God was 
remarkably displayed. 

During the progress of the flames, but before they 
had reached the inner part, Titus and hiji generals 
went into the holy place, and witnessed the magnificence 
of the interior of the building : accustomed as he had 
been to the grandeur of the Roman edifices, and the 
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magnitude of those in Egypt, ** be fonnd it to be far 
superior to what the relations of foreigners contained." 
On retiring from the Temple, and after viewing its mag« 
nificence^ bis desire to preserve it retamed, bat all the 
efforts were ineffectnal^*— the flames proceeded, and the 
T£MPLB dedicated to the worship of the God op 
Israel was bamt to the ground. 

It is related that daring the progress of the flames not 
fewer than ten thousand Jews perished, or were slain in 
their endeavours to escape from their fury. The priests 
maddened into rage, seized on what they could find, and 
threw it at the soldiers; this so exasperated them, that they 
slew the priests without any regard to age or distinction. 
Another instance of the cruel rage of the Roman sol- 
diery is recorded : about six thousand women and chil- 
dren had retired to the cloisters which bad escaped the 
desolation, and before Titus had given any orders con- 
cerning them, the soldiers set the cloisters on fire, by 
which many were destroyed by throwing themselves 
down, others perished in the flames. 

Viewing the Jews as sofl^ering these distresses during 
this last attack on the Temple — viewing the direful ca* 
lamities sustained by them of famine, pestilence, blood- 
shed, and rapine, during the siege, and the length of time 
they sustained these, for it continued six months— con- 
sidering the number that perished, and their want of se- 
pulture as already related-— considering, likewise, the 
desolation not only of the City itself, and the Temple, but 
of the Jews themselves, who from henceforth were a 
people outcast among the nations, and have been a '* re- 
proach, and a proverb, a taunt, and a curse*' — heigh- 
tened by the feeling in themselves, which they cannot 
shake off, that such is the case — how tralv was the mea- 
sure of wrath filled up even to the brim — as foretold by 
the Lord J^sus, '' then shall there be great tribalation, 
such as was not since the beginning of the world, to this 
time, no, nor ever shall be/'* 

* Malt. xxiv. 21. 
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We mast not omit to notice here the good providence 
of God on behalf of those who trusted in His name, 
and who acted in obedience to the divine command* 
Jesus had foretold the destruction of the City and of the 
Temple — ^' There shall not be loft one stone upon another 
that shall not be thrown down :"* and at the same time 
gave certain signs by which his disciples should know 
that the time was approaching : these were all accom*- 
plished when the city was surrounded by the Roman 
armies, by the direful calamities suffered by the Jews, and 
in the extraordinary signs that appeared in the heavens.^ 
The command was, " when ye shall see Jerusalem en- 
compassed with armies" ••••'' then let them which are 
in Judea flee to the mountains." Those who obeyed 
were preserved, those who disobeyed perished : it is re- 
lated by Eusebiusy that the Christians left the city, at a 
time when Titus issued a humane edict giving per- 
misaioni and retired to the city of Pella, and that not r 

* Lttkexzi. 6; 9—22. 

t Thus were the miserable people persuaded by these de- 
ceiverSy and such as believed God himself, while they did not 
a.ttend nor give credit to the signs that were so evident, and 
did so plainly foretell their future desolation, but like men 
infatuated » without eyes to see, or minds to consider, did not 
regard the denunciations that God made to them. Thus 
there was a star resembling a sword, which stood over the 
city, and a comet that continued a whole year."— Jo- 
^EFHUS : Antiquities. 

It IS disputed, by the learned, wbether Josephus means that there 
was both a star and a comet, or whether the star resembled a comet. 
It was enough for the purpose that it had the shape of a sword, for what 
more striking indication could have been given ? As a star, which is an 
emblem of power and dignity, stood over the birth-place of Jesus, so a 
sword, which is an emblem of judgment and desolation, was sent to give 
warning to the Jews. Other appearances in the heavens are mentioned 
by some writers, bat as they are questioned, we do not trouble the reader 
with them. — Ed. 
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single Christian perished in the general destruction^ 
We presume that real and believing Christians must be 
meant; for as there was a Judas Iscariot among the 
Apostles^ and a Simon Magus among the professed disci- 
ples, so there must have been many mere professors, or, 
which is the same thing, false professors, during the 
interval of forty years that had elapsed since Christ said 
'* he that is not with us is against us :" and we doubt 
whether the protecting providence of God was extended 
towards false Christians any more than towards un- 
believing Jews. 

Notwithstanding the demolition of the lower city, and 
the destruction of the Temple, the upper or ancient 
city — ^* the City of David" — in which stood mount Zion 
and two royal palaces, was still entire, and its walls had 
not been approached ; these were, however, strong, and 
had, as part of the defence, three towers, both higher 
and of larger dimensions, and stood upon a higher accli* 
vity than the others. Within these walls Simon and 
John, who had survived all the desolations, retreated 
with the seditious of both parties. Their obstinacy was 
not yet overcome, and they seemed resolved to defend 
themselves, which compelled Titus, after he had sup* 
posed that his labours were ended, again to plant his 
engines against the walls, having previously tried the 
effect of another parley. He summoned the rebel chiefs, 
and offered to spare their lives, and those of the other 
Jews, on their submitting themselves to him as priso- 
ners ; they disdainfully rejected the humane offer, and 
required to be allowed to go out of the city free, with 
their wives and children. Their obstinacy compelled 
Titus to commence an attack on this remaining part of 
the city. 

The spirits of the most valiant of the rebellious Jews 
now sunk, and many desertions took place, among the 
inhabitants, in consequence of a proclamation from 
Titus, offering a pardon to those who should submit^ 
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and the RomaDS had no great difficulty in getting posses* 
sion of this last refuge ; taking vengeance on all they 
could find, filling the streets and lanes with dead bodies : 
many, however^ who were still in arms, fled out oF the 
city, and assembled in the valley oF Siloam, and made 
a last and desperate attack on the Romans : in this they 
i^ere speedily defeated, and dispersed ; most of them se- 
creting themselves in the Subterraneous passages lead- 
ing from the Temple. Thus were the Romans in entire 
possession of the renowned ** City of David," and the just 
judgments of God were accomplished, in the fulfilment 
of his prophecies, against his unbelieving and rebellious 
people. 

Now was the city given over to indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter, sparing neither age nor sex; until the soldiers were 
absolutely tired with their work of destruction : at length 
orders were issued that none were to be slain^ but those 
found inarms, and the aged and infirm; but the young 
were preserved, and kept as prisoners: the tallest and 
most beautiful were selected to adorn the triumph. 

-An immense number were sent into the provinces 
as presents, that they might be destroyed upon the 
theatres by the sword and by the wild beasts :^ all above 
seventeen years of age were sent as captives to work in 
the Egyptian mines.f Fronto, one of Caesar's particular 
friends, was appointed to make this selection, and if 
we need any thing, in addition to what has been already 

* We cannot account for this piece of apparently wanton 
and unmeaning cruelty in Titus, considering his humane dis- 
position, but on the ground of his being the instrument^ 
in another way, of fulfilling the just judgments of Grod— that 
the punishment of the Jews might be known to all the world, 
both as a warning and a witness. ** Thou didst it secretly, 
but I will do it before all Israel, and before the sun. "J 

t It will be interesting^ to quote the scriptures prophesying tbii 
second captivity in Egypt ; and it was even more galling than the first* 

I 2 Sam. zii. 12. 
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related, to give as a correct idea of the extent of the 
misery sustained by the Jews, both as to its character 
and measure, it will be found in the fact, that during tiie 
time employed in making this selection from among the 
prisoners, eleven thousand perished by famine : and it 
will assist us to form some conception of the nature of 
the misery, to know that Jerusalem was not more than 
half the size of London, and at the time of the siege, con- 
tained nearly three millions of souls, including those who 
had come up to the feast — being more than double the num- 
ber of our own crowded city; and that under all the direful 
circumstances of war, famine, pestilence, constant commo- 
tions and conflicts among themselves, and private assas- 
sinations. We can hardly conceive of so great measure 
of human misery being brought into so small a compass. 
Of these three millions about one half perished in the 
^ity during the siege, and the other were either taken 
prisoners in the various assaults^ or slain during the last, 
or sent as slaves to Egypt, or distributed through the 
provinces for exhibition and slaughter. 

The remaining history of the Jews, as a people, will 
be summed op in the fact of thbir dispersion: 
they were no longer a people, and therefore could no 

** Anfl the Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again with ships, bf the 
way whereof I spake unto thee • • . • and tliere ye shall be sold to 
your enemies for bondmen, and bondwomen, and no man sl^all buy you," 
Beut. xxTiii. 68. — alluding to the captives to be sold being more nu- 
merous than the purchasers. ^* Now wiU he remember their iniquity and 
visit their sins ; they shall return to Egypt, for Israel has forgotten his 
Maker, and buildeth temples, and Judah has multiplied fenced cides, 
but I will send a fire upon his cities, and it shall devour the palaces 
thereof." Hosea yiii. 13, U^referring to their disregard of the true 
worship of God, and their confidence in their fortifications, instead of the 
God of Israel. << They shall not dwell in the Lord's land ; but Ephnim 
shall return to Egypt, and they shall eat unclean things in Assyria, ix. S; 
•—they shall be compelled to eat, as a punishment, things forbidden by their 
law. See also Jeremiah zliv. 7—14, a striking prophetic description of 
their state and character while dwelling in Egypt, after the destmctioti 
of the city, and the judgments of God upon them, for their contiiiaed 
iniquity. 
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longer claim a place in history ; how long they will 
remain dispersed^ and ** scattered and peeled/' and 
how long before the prophecies concerning them will 
be fulfilledy when they will be brought again to their 
own land, and the unbelieving Gentiles will endure the 
wrath of God^ is known only to Him who ** has the times 
and the seasons" ....*' in his own power''* and reveal- 
eth them not to the curiosity of men. 

The history of the Jews» as a nation, is ended; they 
are, and will be kept, a distinct and a disjointed race^ 
that the power of the Almighty may be more clearly 
shown when they shall be again assembled, united and re« 
possess the promised land, of which the extent of the 
promise, as connected with it, remains unknown, because 
unfulfilled ; aad the full extent, of the blessings in reserve 
for them, is beyond the powers of a human mind to con* 
ceive. On the subject of their restoration we shall quote, 
as a concluding paragraph, a passage which refers to it» 
from a work by the Rev. Hugh M'Neile; and in the 
opinion he has formed, he is fully borne out by the word of 
God, in numerous passages that may be quoted. ** They 
shall acknowledge their iniquity, and the consequent 
righteousness of God's chastisements : they shall recog- 
nize his hand in their dispersion among their enemies : 
they shall accept their punishment from Him as a token 
of holy love, and they shall cry to Him for deliverance 
out of their distresses. These shall be the beginnings 
in them of the manifestation of God's sovereign mercy 
towards them, preparatory, and immediately antecedent 
to their restoration. This state of mind and heart is 
frequently spoken of, as the obviously implied condition 
upon the performance of which the restoration hangs 
8uspended."t Then will come the blessed consummation, 
which we give in the conclusive words of Scripture — 
80 concise, and yet so clear. * Thus saith the Lord God, 

♦ Acts i. 7. 
t We would ventare on an interpretation, or rather an explanatioo,^ 
of this latter clause. We would not understand the Rev, Author te 

K k 
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I will lake the ohildreD of Israel from among the bea* 
tbetl whither they be gooe, and will gather them on 
every side* and bring them iotd their own land, and I 
will make them one nation in the land upon the moun- 
tains or Israel, and one king shall be king to them all. 
and they shall no more be two nations, neither shall they 
be divided into two kingdoms any more at all/' '* 

CONCLUSION OF THB JEWISH HISTORY. 



mean that although '' the restoration hangs suspended'' on the 
^* performance'^ of a <^ condition/' that there can be any doubt that 
the condition will be performed. It is as certain as that God is 
true to his promise ; for He has guaranteed the performance : God 
will HIMSELF take away the stony heait out of their flesh, and 
giF« them an heart of flesh. 

* Ezekiel xzxvii. 21, 22. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



From M'Neile's popular Lectures on the Prophecies 

relative to the Jetvish Nation* 

We apprehend that we shall not better perform 
this part of our work, which has been to give reSections 
on some passages of Scripture, and in a way more 
acceptable to our readers, than by abridging the last 
Lecture of the above work, so as to give a general 
view of the subject as taken by the Rev. Author, and 
which may serve as a supplement to theHistorj of the 
Jews that is just concluded. 



Break forth into Joy ^ sing together ye waste places of 
Jerusalem: for tlw Lord hath comforted his people, 
he has redeemed Jerusalem* — Isaiah lii. 9. 

** There are two topics which relate to the future destiny 
of the Jews, which are the subjects of many and most ani- 
mated pisdktioBS, Isty The restored Jewish nation shall have 
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national pre^mineiMte on the eartb« Sndly^ The rcbtored 
Jewish nation shall prove a blessing to all the nations of tha 
earth. The Scriptures describe the ttature of the Jewish 
national glory^ when their King shall be King over all thd 
earth. One King^ and his name one« It will not consist df 
such elements of superiority as now constitute the glory of 
nations. Military and naval prowess, literary famd, cont^ 
mercial prosperity, and splendid attainments in the arts and 
sciences J for the embellishment and enjoyment of social lifey 
enlightened and liberal policy^ improving revenues, and da-> 
met^tic arrangements, are now the subjects of national glory i 
but the pre-eminence of the restored Jewish nation, will con*' 
sist in a superiority of a wholly different nature from tbtS| 
The nation^ glcnry of this dispensation is falseparable fh>nl 
unrighieauiness : the restored Jewish nation, on the contra^ 
ry, will be a aiofiTBOus irATioN.--^The national gtory of 
this dispensation is inseparably connected with war^ and the 
wretchedness and misery consequent thereupon: the re^ 
stored Jewish nation will be a peaceful nation ; and undef 
tiieir dominion there shall be universal and permanent peac4 
in all the earth.— The national glory of this dispensation may 
consist with infidelity ; a man who is an infidel may be a king, 
a general, an admiral, a statesman, a poet, or philosopher t 
the restored Jewish nation, on the contrary, will be a nation 
of true worshippers of the only living and true God-— Jehovah 
in Trinity— the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel* 
Thus it appears that the glory, the kingdom, the pre-emmencd 
of the restored Jewish nation shall consist in their nearnesil 
to God, and his nearness to them« His sanctuary in the 
midst of them shall cause all the nations of the earth to do 
them honour ; and their holy superiority shall be exercised ia 
perfect national and individual righteousness, In universal and 
uninterrupted peace. But how can these things be? How 
can righteousness, peace, and true devotion supersede among 
the nations, the high and lofty splendour, the pride and glory 
of military and nav^l superiority 7 The answer is-^the sceptre 
of Messiah's kingdom in the earth will be 9l sceptre ofrigK- 
ieousnessy his people's prayer will be heard and answered "Mi 
^' Thy will be done on earth as jt is in heaven.*^ 

Sndly. Upon the nature of the blessing thus to be be- 
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stowed upon the nations by means of the restored Jews^ 
it will be the true and proper conversion to God, and not 
merely, as some have urged, a state similar to Adam before 
the fall ; a holy and happy state indeed, but still not the 
state of a converted sinner upheld by the Spirit of God. 

'' It is predicted by Zechariah, that when the Jews shall be 
restored to their land, and their King shall have returned to 
reign over them, and the whole earth, living waters shall go 
QHifrom Jerusalem. It is also predicted by Joel, concerning 
the same period, that it shall come to pass in that dag that 
the mountains shall drop down new wine^ and the hills shall 
flow with milkf and all the rivers of Judak shall flow with 
water, and a fountain shall come forth of the house of the 
Lord, and shall water the valley of Shittim. Compare with 
these the vision given to Ezekiel, of the holy waters issuing 
from the temple, and flowing forth to the healing of the 
desert and the sea, so that whithersoever the waters shall 
come, every thing shall be healed and shall live.* By living 
waters are meant the gifts and graces of the gospel dispensa- 
tion ; that these benefits will be difiused more extensively by 
the restoration of the Jews, is not obscurely intimated in 
Romans xi. 12, 15, where the Apostle says, * If the fall 
of them (the Jews) be the riches of the world, and the di- 
minishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fulness/— The fall of the Jewish nation has been 
a blessing to the world, in opening a door for the gospel 
to come among the Gentiles to the conversion of a few; 
* much more, argues the Apostle, the recovery of that nation 
shall be a blessing to the world, even life from the dead.* 
An Adamic state of innocent creatureship, is so infinitely 
inferior to a christian state of union with God, that no in* 
creased proportion of the number of creatures so blessed 
would justify the mucA more of the Apostle. 

" Refer, lastly, to Revelations xxi. The New Jerusalem is 
seen coming down from God out of heaven ; and this glo« 
rious bride of the Lamb — the whole of the mystical body of 
Christ-— being described, it is added, ' and the nations of 
them that are saved shall walk in the light of it. . . .and they 
shall bring the glory and honour of the nations into it*' " 

• Esekiel xlni. 1-1^. 
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SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



CONCLUDING ESSAY. 



In oar last Essay we promised to give an account of 
the introduction aud progress of the Gothic st)le of ar« 
chitecture. In the review then taken of the various hy« 
potheses contrived by different writers to account for 
the origin of this style, a preference was given to that 
which ascribes it to the gradual progress of the art, and 
the suggestions which successive improvements would na- 
turally originate. This is strikingly exemplified in the church 
of St. Cross, near Winchester, from which the specimens 
in the plate accompanying our last Essay were taken. 
We have here the circular arches of the Saxons, by their 
intersections, furnishing the idea of the pointed arch. In 
another part of the same building we find the pointed 
arch, still supported on massive Saxon columns; advanc- 
ing still further we meet with arches more highly pointed, 
supported on light clustered columns, in lieu of the single 
massive column. And when it is considered that these 
varieties occur in the same building, aud were the 
work of the same architect, Henry de Blois, Bishop of 
Winchester, it gives considerable force to the hypothe- 
ses. In short, this building, which, with the exception of 
the west end, was entirely the work of Henry de Blois, 
may be regarded as a series of essays towards the 
establishment of the pointed style, which soon after made 
its appearance in a regular form. The buttresses neces- 
sary to the support of the walls began now to be termi- 
nated with pinnacles, of which we have given an exam- 
ple in Fig. 1, Plate 14.— The gradually increasing 
height of the pointed arch, naturally led to a long and 
narrow form of window: these required that the 
pillars on which they rested, or which were placed by 
wfty of ornament at their sides, should be proportion- 
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ably tail and slender; and each coiamn being weak ia 
itself, it became necessary to multiply them, and henco 
arose the clustered column. The windows being long 
and narrow, two or more of them would occasionally be 
placed together under one common arch, and by the 
space thus left between the heads, requiring some orna- 
ment, led to the introduction of the trefoil, quatrefoil, 
cinquefoil, and Catherine wheel ; and thus by successive 
improTements we arrive at the richly ornamented window 
with its complex tracery — a specimen of which we have 
abown in Fig. 2. — A further characteristic of this style 
is found in the canopied niches, with which some of the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the period we are now describ* 
ing were profusely decorated, and which were often used 
as tabernacles for the reception of statues, as seen in 
JFig. 3,— Of the clustered columns of which we have al« 
ready spoken, an example is shown in Fig, 4, where the 
contrast is complete^ between the single massive columu 
supporting the semicircular arch of the Saxon perioc^ 
and the grouped and slender columns, surmounted by 
the richly moulded lancet arch, which characterize tho 
most advanced period of Gothic architecture. 

To this period succeeded another, in which the rage 
for innovation despoiled this style of its best fea- 
tures; the high pointed arch was gradually depressed: 
instead of the aspiring pinnacles and spires of the pre- 
ceding era, the towers now built were covered with 
hemispherical cupolas ; and a truly barbaric style — con* 
sisting of irregular and ill-executed Grecian members, 
with intermixed globes, triangles, frets, pyramids, obelisks, 
and other absurd devices, as may be seen on the ornao^en^ 
t§l tombs, and other works, executed in England, be-* 
iween the close of the reign of the last Henry, and the 
early part of the reign of the 6rst Charles — completed 
the downfall of Gothic architecture, 
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